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JUSTICE AND PERSONAL PURSUITS* 


.galitarians are committed to two potentially conflicting sets 
Es moral ideals. On the one hand, as egalitarians, they are 

committed to the ideal of justice as impartiality that regards 
all persons with equal concern and respect. On the other hand, as 
moral agents with the capacity for “a conception of the good,” they 
are committed to various particular and personal ends, and relation- 
ships and commitments that are basic to any rewarding and meaning- 
ful human life but that need not be egalitarian in either their motiva 
tion or outcome.! 

How can the commitment to justice as ipaa be reconciled 
with the pursuit of personal ends and ties, or personal pursuits for 
short? One way of achieving a balance here is through “a moral 
division of labor,” as Thomas Nagel has called it, that allows for 
personal pursuits but only within the rules of an institutional scheme 


*This paper was originally written for a sesmon on “G.A. Cohen and Justice,” 
conceived and organized by Alistair Macleod, at the Canadian Philosophical Associa- 
ton Meeting ın Quebec City in May 2001 I am grateful to members of the audience 
and my fellow panelists for their contribution. I benefited also from the Queen's 
Political Philosophy Reading group, at Queen’s University, with special thanks to 
Will Kymlicka, Alistair, and Christine Sypnowich. For more criticisms and comment, 
I thanks the members of the Faculty Fellows Seminar (2001-2002), The Center for 
Ethics and the Professions at Harvard University, and members of the audience at 
George Washington Univernty. For their interest and good questions, I thank the 
students in Erin Kelly’s seminar on political philosophy at Tufts University (Fall 
2001). For additional discussion on this paper specifically or on the topic in general, 
I thank Karen Detlefsen, Enn Kelly, Tım Scanlon, Dennis ‘Thompeon, and especially 
Samuel Freeman. For his extensive and very encouraging written comments on 
several drafts, I am very much indebted to Dick Muller. Finally, I wish to express my 
thanks and gratitude to Jerry Cohen for generously and kindly discussing some of 
the arguments m this paper with me one afternoon in Cambridge, MA. 

‘This dual commitment is expressed by John Rawls in terms of the two moral 
powers of agents: a capacity for a sense of justice and a capacity for a conception of 
the good—A Theory of Justice (Cambridge: Harvard, 1971), p. 19. See also his Political 
Laberahsm (New York: Columbia, 1993), pp. 19, 81. 
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that meets the requirements of egalitarian impartiality.2 What this 
means is that the ideal of justice as impartiality is to be understood 
to apply specifically to institutional arrangements and need not di- 
rectly limit personal choices within the rules of such arrangements. 
To follow Brian Barry, we can say that justice as impartiality demands 
“2nd-order” impartiality—that is, it requires that the rules and princi 
ples of institutions be impartial with respect to individual preferences 
and choices. But justice as impartiality does not entail “lst-order” 
impartiality—that is, it does not require “impartiality as a maxim of 
behavior in everyday life.” 

An exemplary statement of this division of moral labor is found in 
the opening pages of A Theory of Justice, where John Rawls writes that 
“the primary subject of [social] justice is the basic structure of society, 
or more exactly, the way in which the major social institutions distrib- 
ute fundamental rights and duties and determine the division of 
advantages from social cooperation” (op. cit, p. 7).* This division of 
labor, that takes the ideal of justice to be primarily an institutional 
requirement and not as a requirement of individual conduct per se, 
has obvious appeal. No reasonable conception of justice can demand 
that individuals choose and act on impartial egalitarian principles in 
all aspects of their ‘day-to-day choices and interpersonal behavior. 
Individual life would be very much impoverished from the moral 
point of view if this were so. The institutional approach to justice thus 


* Nagel wntes. “The ideal, then, is a set of institutions within which persons can 
live a collective Hfe that meets the impartial requirements of the umpersonal stand- 
point while at the same time having to conduct themselves only ın ways that ıt is 
reasonable to require of individuals with strong personal motives"—Equality and 
Parhahty (New York: Oxford, 1991), p 18. 

3 Barry, Justice as Impartiality (New York: Oxford, 1995), p. 194. Justice does not 
exhaust the domain of morality and so ethical conflicts between personal pursuits 
and the requirement of morality may occur even with the rules of just institutions 
But the goal of the institutional approach to justice is to present a social world in 
which such the conflict between justice and personal pursuits may be minimized as 
far as is possible. For an inughtful study of the problem of personal concern and 
morality in general, see Erin Kelly, “Personal Concern,” The Canadian Journal of 
Philosophy, xxx, 1 (2000): 115-36, here see pp. 117-18. 

‘Rawls, of course, does not describe his own idea of justice as that of justice as 
impartiality, choosing instead to speak of justice as reciprocity (Poktcal Liberahsm, 
p. 50). But the main point for my purpose is that Rawls accepts the divinon between 
the demands of egalitarian institutions and personal pursuits, and that the principles 
of justice for institutions are to be impartial in the sense that no particular person 
or her goals should be favored by these principles. So while the basic structure of 
society is to be based on terms that all individuals can reasonably accept as required 
by the ideal of reciprocity, “within the framework af background justice set up by 
the besic structure, indrviduals and associations may do as they wish insofar as the 
rules of institutions permits"—Rawls, fustcs as Fotrness, Erin Kelly, ed. (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 2001), p. 50 
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avoids “continuous or regular interference with individuals’ plans and 
actions” in the name of justice. Importantly, it allows individuals to 
“draw up their plans” according to their legitimate expectations as 
defined and protected by the system of institutional rules.’ 

On this view, the aim of any conception of justice is not to impose 
the demands of egalitarian impartiality on individual conduct across 
the board, but primarily to define the limits within which personal 
ends can be freely and fairly realized. Or, to put it differently, justice 
aims to regulate social arrangements so as to protect equally individu- 
als’ capacity to pursue their personal ends and commitments. A theory 
of justice that does not amply allow for, or unduly constrains, personal 
pursuits will not only be self-defeating, but it will serve no purpose. 
It is individuals’ capacity for a conception of the good that makes 
considerations of justice especially poignant. The good is that which 
gives purpose and meaning to persons’ lives, even as justice dictates 
the permissible bounds of the good. This point is well illustrated in 
Rawis’s terse remarks that “justice draws the limit...the good shows the 
point, [and] justice cannot draw the limit too narrowly.” An account 
of justice that does not give sufficient space for individual conception 
and ‘pursuit of the good will be`without a point. It certainly will not 
be an account of justice made for humanity.’ 

Whether such a division of moral labor can be realized is not, of 
course, without challenges. Nagel has pointed out that the personal 
point of view that motivates or informs individual pursuits may not 
be easily reconciled with the impersonal point of view necessary for 
supporting and sustaining the impartial principles and rules of an 


* Justice as Farrness, pp. 51-52. I should note that I use the term “institutional 
approach” in a more general sense than Thomas Pogge does. See Pogge, “An Institu- 
tional Approach to Humanitanan Intervention,” Public Affatrs Quarterly, v1, 1 (1992): 
89-103. Pogge’s “institutional approach” focuses on the rules of institutions like 
mine does; but his is also institutional in an additional sense that my account need 
not be. For Pogge, on his institutional approach, we are asked to be concerned about 
injustices “only insofar as they are produced by social institunons in which we are 
significant participans” (p. 98). That is, Pogge’s institutional approach is institutonal 
in the additional and special sense ın that ıt is concerned only with injustices that 
have institutional causes His institutional approach provides both a diagnosis and 
prognosis with regard to injustices. 

* Political Liberahsm, p. 174, my emphasis. 

7] paraphrase here W.K. Frankena’s remark that “Morality is made for man, not 
man for morality’-—quoted m Peter Railton, “Alienanon, Consequentialism, and the 
Demands of Morality” in Samuel Scheffler, ed., Consaquentahsm and Its Cnics (New 
York: Oxford, 1988), pp. 98-133, on pp. 98-99. Frankena 1s here adapting a saying 
of Jesus in Mark 2:27: “The Sabbath ıs made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” I 
owe the Biblical reference to an anonymous reader. 
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egalitarian basic structure.’ Nonetheless, as Nagel himself notes, this 
division of labor between institutions and individual day-to-day choices 
presents “the form ofa solution” for balancing the demands of justice 
with the pursuit of personal ends (op. cit, p. 61).° On this view, call 
this institutional egalitarianism, egalitarians are required as a matter of 
justice to be concerned with bringing about and maintaining an 
egalitarian basic structure; but they are not required as a matter of 
justice to be egalitarians in their interpersonal decisions and actions 
within the rules of the basic structure.” 

But the institutional approach has been criticized by some for being 
insufficiently egalitarian. In a series of essays and lectures, many of 
which now form the core chapters of his book, Jf You're an Egalitarian, 
How Come You're So Rich?,\' G.A. Cohen argues that justice should be 
concerned also with individual conduct within the rules of institutions 
and not just with the rules of institutions. As he writes, “both just rules 
and just personal choices within the framework set by just rules are 
necessary for distributive justice” (EG 3). A truly just society has more 
than just institutions; it must also have an “ethos of justice that informs 
individual choices” across the board (EG 3). The institutional ap- 
proach, with its limited focus on institutions, is thus insufficiently 
egalitarian in an objectionable way because it “represents...an evasion 
of the burden of respecting distributive justice in the choices of every 
day life” (EG 4). Arguing specifically against Rawls, Cohen says that 
the institutional approach allows for excessive inequalities in society 
because of its insensitivity to selfish individual conduct within the 
rules of institutions. In particular, Rawis’s difference principle—which 


"Nagel writes that “[h]owever powerful the impartial, egalitarian values of the 
impersonal standpoint may be, they have to be realized by institutions and systems 
of conduct that face up to the irreducibility of the individual point of view which 1s 
always present alongside the impersonal standpomt” (p. 18). 

* I show how the imsttutional approach can ground an account of global egalitanan 
justice that can make space for nationalist and patriotic pursuits in Justis without 
Borders. Cosmopohtanism, Nationalism, and Patnotism (New York: Cambndge, 2004 
[forthcoming]). 

” People may do more within egalitarian insttutions to further promote egalitarian 
goals, but this will not be a duty of justice as such This is not to say that this might 
not be a moral duty, indeed ıt could be an mnportant duty of virtue to asst others 
within the rules of a just scheme. The point is that this would not be a duty that 
would be required by a political theory of justice. Thus, personal choices within 
insututional rules are not necessarily nonnormatrve It is just that these noninstitutonal 
matters are not the proper subject of poliucal philosophy, but of moral philosophy 
or, more precisely, of ethics. As Rawls says, “many different kinds of things are said 
to be just and unyust: not only laws, unstitutions, and socal systems, but also particular 
actions of many kinds, including decimons, judgements, and imputations”"—A Theory 
of Justice, p. 7. Its just that these are not direct concerns for the topic of social justice 
or political philosophy. 

Cambridge. Harvard, 2000; hereafter EG. 
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allows for inequalities that result from the extra rewards offered to 
the talented as long as the worst-off members of society benefit most 
under this arrangement compared to alternative arrangements—is 
taken by Cohen to be a paradigmatic example of how the institutional 
approach sacrifices justice to individual preferences and choices. 

In this paper, I wish to defend institutional egalitarianism against 
this line of criticism. First, focusing specifically on Cohen’s criticism 
against Rawls, I will argue that the inequalities that are permitted on 
Rawis’s institutional approach properly understood need not be as 
excessive as Cohen believes (section 1). I will go on to suggest that 
Cohen’s rejection of the institutional approach risks compromising 
his own avowed concessions to personal pursuits within reasonable 
limits (section 10). I then turn to the more general but fundamental 
claim that motivates Cohen’s kind of criticism, namely, that justice 
should be concerned with how individuals conduct themselves within 
the rules of institutions and not merely with the rules of institutions. 
I will argue that there are no reasons on grounds of egalitarian justice to 
go beyond an institutional approach; thus institutional egalitarianism 
does not evade the demands of justice (section Iv). A special focus 
on institutions is not only necessary but, contra the critics of the 
institutional approach, also sufficient for meeting the demands of 
egalitarian justice. Finally, I close with some conjectural remarks about 
the fundamental philosophical differences underlying the institu- 
tional approach to justice and its critics like Cohen (section v). 

Cohen’s criticism of Rawls has elicited a growing body of literature 
in response (mostly in defense of Rawls). My discussion differs from 
these responses in that it begins from what I take to be a central 
motivation of the institutional approach, namely the need to balance 
the demands of justice and personal pursuits. My evaluation of Co- 
hen’s critique will thus turn on whether his alternative conception 
of egalitarian justice satisfactorily addresses or avoids the problem of 
reconciling justice and personal pursuits. I will claim that in rejecting 
the institutional approach, Cohen denies the moral division of labor 
that is necessary for preserving space for personal pursuits against 
the demands of justice. 

To begin, let me highlight some of the relevant features of the 
institutional approach (section 1). These features will be largely famil 


Pa tar tags nage ea nya Meera a oy a tad? oe Mei 
and Pubbc Affaus, xxx, 4 (2002): 368-86, David Esthund, “Liberalism, 
Fraternity in Cohen’s Cntique of Rawls,” rhe Jrurnal of Pohni Philsophy vi (1938) 
99-112, Pogge, “On the Site of Distributive Justice. Reflections on Cohen and Murphy,” 
Philosophy and Public Affars, 0x, 2 (2000): 137-69, and Andrew Williams, “Incentives, 
Inequahty, and Publicity,” Philosophy and Public Affazrs, xxvul, 3 (1998): 225-47 
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iar, but I believe that clarifying some of these aspects of the institu- 
tional approach will help us anticipate and situate the responses avail 
able to the institutional egalitarian against her critics. 

I 


As mentioned, a chief attraction of the institutional approach is that 
it allows for the reconciliation of egalitarian justice with personal 
pursuits, and it achieves this by subordinating the exercise of (nonegal- 
itarian) personal choice to the rules of egalitarian institutions. But it 
is important to get clear on what constitutes personal choice on this 
account. The institutions of a society, clearly, are the result of the 
choices that people make. Thus, in as far as some choices people 
make do determine the kinds of institutions that can be established 
and supported, institutional egalitarians would be directly concerned 
about these choices of individuals. That is, such politically salient 
choices of individuals, as we may call them, are not strictly personal, 
and institutional egalitarians can be critical of individuals who opt 
against institutional arrangements that are required by egalitarian 
principles, or if their preferences and pursuits make the establishment 
and maintenance of such institutions difficult. Genuinely personal 
choices, then, pertain only to those actions and decisions of individuals 
that have no direct implications for the kinds of institutions that can 
be established and supported in society. It is the personal choices of 
individuals understood in this way, that is, choices that do not directly 
bear on the basic structure of society and that are permitted by the 
rules of the basic structure, that institutional egalitarians exempt from 
the demands of egalitarian justice. But individual conduct or choices 
that have direct implications for the kinds of institutions that can be 
established or supported are not personal choices, and fall directly 
within the purview of justice on the institutional approach. A distinc- 
tion has to be observed between individual choices in general and 
personal choices in particular. 

So while institutional egalitarians would reject the slogan “the per- 
sonal is political” (if by this slogan it is meant literally that there 
are no personal choices as such, but that all individual choices are 
politically salient), they do not deny that some individual choices have 
direct institutional implications, and hence are political; and that 
these choices are subject to the critical evaluation of justice. So while 
the institutional approach accepts the division between justice and 
personal pursuits, it is one important feature of this approach that not 
all individual choices qualify as personal choices properly understood. 


4 See Cohen's discussion on, and his general endorsement of, this “feminist” 
slogan (EG 122-28). 
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What counts as personal pursuits on the institutional view is more 
restricted than some of its critics might think. The primacy of justice 
is therefore maintained on the institutional approach." Personal pur- 
suits are defined by reference to the requirements of justice impartially 
defined, not the other way around. 

The institutional approach is also sensitive to the effects of personal 
pursuits permitted by the rules ofjust institutions. Pursuits permissible 
under the current rules of an institutional scheme can have cumulative 
effects that may undermine the justness of that scheme. For example, 
an income taxation program that satisfies Rawls’s difference principle 
at a given time (that is, a taxation program that supports a distributive 
arrangement that is to the greatest benefit of the worst-off compared 
with alternative programs) can, nonetheless, conceivably generate a 
distributive pattern over time, such that the same taxation program, 
unless revised or supplemented by, say, an estate tax, may no longer 
be to the benefit of the worst-off. More generally, this cumulated 
disparity in wealth distribution that a just taxation program can permit 
over time may result in a social scenario in which worst-off individuals 
have little reason to accept the basic structure of their society as a 
just one. Given this fragility of justice, as we may call it, institutional 
egalitarians will recognize that the rules of institutions will have to 
be adjusted or revised from time to time to ensure that the cumulated 
effects of permissible pursuits do not undermine justice. Rules of 
institutions, on the institutional approach, are not seen as fixed once 
and for all, but are subject to revisions and adjustments as conditions 
(such as distributive patterns over time) in society change due to the 
effects of (legitimate) personal pursuits. What this also means is that 
a given institutional rule may have to be supplemented by another 
rule, or other rules, in order to take account of the possible long- 
term (unjust) effects of personal pursuits that are permitted under 
that rule. As Rawls observes, “the tendency is...for background justice 
to be eroded even when individuals act fairly.” Even when individuals 
act fairly, “the invisible hand guides things in the wrong direction and 
favors an oligopolistic configuration of accumulations that succeeds in 
maintaining unjustified inequalities and restrictions on fair opportu- 
nity.” Institutional egalitarians, therefore, are aware of the need to 
regularly adjust the basic structure in order to take care of excessive 
and potentially unjustified inequalities that can arise through the just 
conduct of individuals (thd, p. 266). 

This fragility of justice connects with another feature of the institu- 


H See Jeremy Waldron, “The Prmacy of Justice,” Legal Theory, 1x, 4 (2003): 269-94. 
Political Liberabsm, p. 267. 
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tional approach, which we may call the mutual dependency of the princi- 
ples of justice. Given the tendency “for background justice to be 
eroded even when individuals act fairly” as mentioned above, the 
success of any given institutional rule in meeting the requirements 
of justice depends on there being in place, and adequately enforced, 
other appropriate institutional rules to counteract this tendency. For 
instance, to prevent wealth accumulation over time and across genera- 
tion that can possibly undermine egalitarian justice, an income taxa- 
tion scheme may have to be supplemented by an estate tax. Or the 
offering of incentives for skilled labor that is permitted under one 
institutional rule may have to be supplemented by rules supporting 
equal access in education and employment to prevent a concentration 
of wealth among a small privileged minority. 

The mutual dependency condition about the rules of institutions 
can be generalized to the principles of justice: a given distributive 
principle may seem insufficiently egalitarian when regarded on its 
own because of the personal choices it permits; but this need not be 
so if that principle is only one part of a larger framework of justice 
in which other principles are enforced, including, for example, the 
principle of equal opportunity. As an example, Rawis’s difference 
principle need not generate inequalities as excessive as some of his 
critics think, if the difference principle is understood to operate in 
conjunction with the principles of equal opportunity and basic libert- 
ies. I will elaborate on this important point in the next section. 

This mutual dependency of justice is one important feature of the 
institutional approach that some of its critics, as we will see, tend to 
overlook. A proper evaluation of any institutional approach to justice 
has to consider the principles it advances as a package and not in 
isolation from each other. A single principle of justice examined in 
isolation may seem inadequate from an egalitarian perspective (say, 
because it appears to allow for excessive inequalities), though when 
evaluated in conjunction with other principles that ought to be opera 
tional in a just society, it need not be so. Principles of justice within 
a single conception, in short, are mutually reinforcing and dependent, 
and the strength of any institutional approach to justice can be prop- 
erly appreciated only by considering the principles that it proposes 
as a whole. Principles of justice, we might say, stand or fall together. 

To recap the relevant features and demands of the institutional 
approach: first, the primacy of justice suggests that the institutional 
approach is more restrictive of individual choice (and hence less 
permissive of inequalities) than some of its critics might think. Second, 
the fragility of justice will compel institutional egalitarians to pay 
attention to the effects of personal choices that may be detrimental 
to institutional justice, and to be prepared to revise, adjust and supple- 
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ment existing institutional rules in light of the demands of justice. 
In this way, institutional egalitarians can address the potentially unjust 
effects of certain personal pursuits, even if these are pursuits that 
are undertaken within the rules of institutions. Third, the mutual 
dependency of justice shows that any egalitarian principle is to be 
evaluated in conjunction with other principles of justice as part of a 
complete theory of justice. I will return to and elaborate on some of 
these features as I turn to the criticisms against the institutional ap- 
proach. 


ei 


Cohen worries that the institutional approach allows for excessive 
inequalities because it accommodates the selfish preferences of per- 
sons, in particular those of persons with the talents that can be de- 
ployed to benefit the worst-off members of society. Taking Rawls as 
his model institutional egalitarian, Cohen refers to the high ratio of 
corporate executive to wage-worker earnings in America (and hence 
its great corresponding inequality) as evidence ofa problem in Rawis’s 
institutional approach. He says that Rawls has to accept the Amer 
can arrangement which allows the talented—corporate executives in 
this case—to demand very high wages when they could do the work 
they do for less, as evinced by the lower executive wage in Ger- 
many (to use Cohen’s own example), because it is “a matter not of 
law but of ethos” that American executives are more demanding than 
German executives (EG 14445). That is, the “selfish acquisitiveness” 
(EG 141) of executives in America, and the resulting great disparity 
in earnings between executives and workers, is a matter of personal 
behavior that falls outside the purview of justice on the institu- 
tional approach. 

Cohen focuses on the application of Rawls’s “difference principle” 
to support his claim. The difference principle, to recall, permits in- 
equalities on the condition that the worst-off representative individual 
benefits most compared with feasible alternative arrangements. But 
this means, Cohen says, the difference principle, if it is a principle 
meant to apply only to the basic structure of society, must accommo- 
date rather than challenge the American culture of selfish acquisitive- 
ness, if such an accommodation is deemed necessary to best benefit 
the worst-off persons, the social inequality this selfish acquisitiveness 
engenders notwithstanding. Given the prevailing culture of rewards 
and incentives in a society like the United States, most qualified or 
capable Americans would not be motivated to become executives 
should executive earnings be reduced relative to worker salary, and 
presumably overall societal productivity would consequently fall, thus 
hurting the worst-off of society. But because the selfish demands of 
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talented individuals in the US is in conformity with the incentive 
requirements of the difference principle (that is, the worst-off are 
better off than they otherwise would be by offering the talented extra 
rewards), this selfishness is beyond criticism on the Rawlsian account 
of justice, and the inequalities that it generates are beyond rebuke. 

It is worth stressing that Cohen does not intend his criticism as a 
rejection of the difference principle. For his purpose, Cohen grants 
that the difference principle is an acceptable principle of distribution. 
What he objects to is its limited application to the basic structure of 
society (EG 124). That is, Cohen wants to show that the difference 
principle understood as a principle limited to institutions, within 
which rules persons may do as they wish, allows for excessive inequali- 
ties because it submits to the personal choices of the selfish talented. 
Cohen’s discussion of the difference principle is meant to support 
his more fundamental and general conclusion, that justice should be 
concerned not only with institutions but also with personal conduct 
within the rules of institutions. His point is that if the egalitarian spirit 
of the difference principle were extended also to personal conduct 
and choices within the rules of the basic structure, then the talented 
could not, and would not, demand the extra rewards that they are 
currently demanding and receiving, and, therefore, there would be 
no incentive-based inequalities of the sort that are permitted on the 
institutional approach. 

But Cohen’s argument seems wrongly to treat Rawisian institutional 
justice as entirely at the mercy of existing individual preferences and 
tastes, and as if no institutional demands can be countenanced by 
Rawls if they are contrary to a prevailing culture of rewards and 
incentives. In fact, for Rawls, people have the natural duty of justice 
to establish just arrangements where none exists,’ and in Cohen’s 
example, one could say that the executive/worker earning ratio shows 
that the present institutional arrangement in America is very far from 
approximating an ideal basic structure that would be required by 
Rawls’s difference principle. As long as we can think of an alternative 
socio-economic arrangement (for example, a more progressive taxa- 
tion scheme) that can maximize the situation of the worst-off individ- 
ual in the long-run, existing preferences and ethos notwithstanding, 
Rawls’s difference principle would require that we opt for such an ar- 
rangement” 

To be sure, if what justice in fact requires is to be constrained by 
a prevailing ethos, the appeal to the natural duties of justice would 


16 A Theory of Justice, p. 115. 
” Pogge, “On the Site of Distributive Justice,” pp. 138-40. 
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not deter Cohen’s charge for, in this case, the institutions that we have 
a natural duty to establish are still those that would disproportionately 
reward talented but acquisitive individuals. However, the natural du- 
ties of justice are those duties that determine and define people’s 
legitimate expectations and claims, not the other way around. As 
Rawls puts it, “It is within the limits of this division of responsibility 
that individuals and associations are expected to form and moderate 
their aims and wants.... Passionate convictions and zealous aspirations 
do not, as such, give anyone a claim upon social resources or the design 
of social institutions.”!® To take responsibility for her end, a person has 
to exercise her moral capacity for controlling and revising her wants 
and desires in light of her legitimate entitlement. And she has the 
natural duty of justice to help establish and support institutions that 
reflect and enforce this entitlement. The “character and interests of 
individuals themselves” are not “fixed or given”™; and it is one of the 
aims of just institutions to inculcate in people a sense of what they 
are justly entitled to. The natural duty of justice tells us that we have 
the duty to establish the appropriate institutions that would shape 
our ethos in the appropriate way, rather than permit our extant 
interests and preferences to shape our understanding of our duties 
of justice. The primacy of justice is not annulled on the institu- 
tional approach. 

Of course, justice cannot demand from individuals that which it 
cannot expect—“ought implies can,” to recall this common Kantian 
point. So, if it is an essential aspect of human nature that the degree 
of people’s selfish acquisitiveness (as reflected by the American execu- 
tives that Cohen is critical of) is fixed and unalterable, then justice 
cannot demand otherwise and our institutional arrangements would 
have to be limited by this natural human infirmity. But Cohen’s own 
reference to the smaller wage disparity between executives and work- 
ers in Germany (as a case of a more just arrangement) in fact shows 
that the selfish acquisitiveness of American executives is not an irreme- 
diable and inevitable fact about humanity, but that it is a cultural or 
historical product of American society. Indeed, this reference to the 
greater wage equality in Germany shows that there is at least one 
socio-economic arrangement alternative to the American one that is 
realistically possible in which the worst-off individuals can be better 
off. If it is indeed a principle of justice that the correct institutional 
arrangement from a range of feasible alternatives is the one in which 
the worst-off persons fare best, the primacy of justice means that 


8A Kantian Conception of Equality” in Collected Papers, Samuel Freeman, ed. 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1999), pp. 254-66, here p. 261, my emphams. 
® Pobtical Laberahsm, p. 269. 
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individuals in that society ought to strive to bring about that arrange- 
ment and to limit their personal interests and expectations appro- 
priately. 

The recognition that institutions have a role in shaping individuals’ 
preferences and attitudes is important, for it means that the current 
selfish ethos in American executive culture may have institutional 
roots and that, therefore, this ethos can be challenged on the institu- 
tional approach in as far as the institutions that have engendered the 
ethos are objectionable. For instance, one might say that the tax laws 
in America have engendered a certain culture of high expectation 
and grossly inflated sense of entitlement among the talented in Amer- 
ica, and hence this ethos of excessive acquisitiveness is inculcated 
institutionally and is not something that is independent of institutions.” 
As Joshua Cohen reminds us, quoting Rawls, an “economic regime...is 
not only an institutional scheme for satisfying existing desires and 
aspirations but a way of fashioning desires and aspirations in the 
future.” It is basic to the institutional view that living under just 
institutions can have the educative effect of altering people’s uncon- 
sidered preferences, of firming their commitment to justice, of motiva- 
ting them to do what they already believe to be the right thing, and 
so on. Instead of being constrained by human infirmities, one of the 
aims of institutions is to correct human infirmities that constrain 
justice.” So, if it is the case that living under an unjust institutional 
scheme has distorted a people’s sense of their responsibility and 
entitlement for the worse, the institutional approach would enjoin a 
transformation of this ethos through the creation of just institutions.” 

So even if it is true that prospective executives in contemporary 
America would not use their special skills in ways that would benefit 
the worst-off were their demands for very high wages not met, this 
initial shortfall could be corrected over time if these individuals come 
to acquire a sense of justice from living under just institutions, thereby 
becoming less acquisitive and hence willing to work as executives (and 
contribute to the benefit of the worst-off) for lower rewards. 

Thus, the fact that executives in America can currently demand 
(and receive) very high wages could be due to the failure to secure 
the other Rawisian principles of justice that secure the preconditions 
for the proper operation of the difference principle, rather than 


» This argument has been made by Joshua Cohen m eee People as ee: 
2 “Taking People as They Are?” p 381, Rawls, Political Leberahsm, p. 269 
Be ee 490-91; 495-96. 
CB. MacPherson’s idea of the “possessive mdividual” who is the creature of a 
capitalist society is relevant here—see The Pokttcal Theory of Possessvve Individuahsm 
(New York: Oxford, 1962). 
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because of a limitation in the difference principle itself. Recall that 
for Rawls, the difference principle applies only in the context of 
the principle of basic liberties and the principle of fair equality of 
opportunity. A prior institutional background that has met certain 
conditions is presupposed in the operation of the difference principle. 
That is, those with special talents may be rewarded more when this 
most benefits the worst-off only when all individuals are accorded equal 
liberties and equal opportunities. 

In the American case, one can easily make the point that executives 
are able to demand the compensation that they in fact receive, or 
opt not to perform (thereby, we will assume, harming the worstoff 
as a result of a decease in the overall production of material goods), 
only because a very small number of individuals have been privileged 
with special education and training for elite managenal positions 
while most others do not enjoy such access. That is, skilled executives 
command a high wage because they are a scarce resource. But this 
scarcity (if this is indeed the case) of executive skill is in turn created 
by unjust institutional conditions and is not a natural fact. It is due 
in large part to the great inequality in opportunities that characterizes 
American society in real life. Should the difference principle be op- 
erating in a context of real equal opportunity (as would be the case 
in an ideal Rawlsian society), it is arguable that the demand for 
talented executives would not outstrip the supply of executives so 
much as to allow the executive-wage inflation that is currently in 
effect. As Rawls stresses, the difference principle “works in tandem 
with the prior principles”; with greater open competition and fair 
equality of opportunity, “the more advantaged cannot unite as a group 
and then exploit their market power to force increases in their 
income.”™ 

Properly understood and applied then, as a principle that follows 
the securing of basic liberties and equal opportunities, the difference 
principle need not permit as great an inequality between the talented 
and the worst-off as Cohen fears. If the difference principle fails 
in this regard, if it permits excessive inequalities by allowing selfish 
acquisitiveness to dictate the kinds of incentives that the talented can 
demand and in fact receive, it could be that institutional justice in 
other crucial respects has not been realized. People’s “abilities and 
talents cannot come to fruition apart from social conditions”; so if 
the social conditions that are necessary for the fruition of executive 
talents and skills fail to satisfy certain requirements of justice, then 
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the extra rewards granted to those with these skills and talents are 
also unjust.” 

In other words, objectionable incentive-based inequalities alone do 
not prove the inadequacy of the difference principle (or the institu- 
tional approach more generally); rather, these inequalities are more 
likely to be evidence of failures in society to secure other institutionally 
prior conditions alongside which the difference principle operates. 
This recalls the feature of institutional justice we earlier referred to 
as the mutual dependency of the principles of justice. The adequacy 
of the difference principle, as a principle meant to apply only to 
the basic structure, can be assessed only in conjunction with other 
principles in the conception of justice of which it is a part. 

That preceding institutional injustice could be the cause of the 
difference principle’s failure to limit inequalities adequately connects 
with my earlier point that the ethos of acquisitiveness can be ac- 
counted for by failures of institutions, in this case the failure to secure 
equal opportunity. Hence, because there is an institutional explanation 
for the selfish ethos that Cohen is critical of, the institutional approach 
need not be indifferent to this (institutionally derived) ethos of selfish- 
ness. On the contrary, it would be critical of the institutional condi- 
tions (for example, lack of equal opportunity, distorted expectations 
engendered by a prevailing culture of taxation, and so forth) that 
conduce the engendering and actual rewarding of such selfishness.” 

Let me sum up the above arguments. Cohen’s criticism is that with 
Tespect to individual conduct within the rules of institutions, the 
institutional approach cannot say much; thus the selfish acquisitive- 
ness of persons that can lead to excessive inequalities falls outside 
the critica] scope of the institutional approach. I have tried to argue 
that the excessive incentive-based inequalities that worry Cohen do fall 
within the scope of institutional justice. First, the selfish acquisitiveness 
that can lead to such inequalities can be seen as a deformation of 
human tendencies due to the presence of unjust institutions, and so 
may be corrected by reforming these unacceptable institutions. Given 
the educative effects of just institutions on persons’ character and 
sense of entitlement, institutional egalitarians can hope that talented 
individuals in a society with appropriately just institutions will not be 
moved tq make the kinds of demands for extra rewards that Cohen 
finds objectionable. Second, even if such acquisitiveness persists in a 
society with just institutions, the basic structure of that society, if it is 
properly regulated by a complete set of principles of justice, will be 


* Rawls, Political Liberahsm, p 270 
™ Sce Joshua Cohen, “Taking People as They Are?” p 377. 
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able to mitigate the inequalities that this acquisitiveness can affect, 
hence limiting the actual inequalities that selfish acquisitiveness can 
generate. In short, institutional justice properly understood and prop- 
erly secured need not succumb to excessive inequalities on account 
of personal selfishness. Selfish acquisitiveness can be corrected by 
just institutions; moreover just institutions can minimize the unjust 
consequences of such acquisitiveness even if this personal failing is 
left uncorrected. Unless the acquisitiveness of the talented is an immu- 
table fact of human nature that is independent of social institutions, 
there is no reason why an institutional approach has to take a given 
culture of acquisitiveness as the starting point from which to shape 
our conceptions of justice. The institutional approach would, on the 
contrary, demand institutional changes that would in turn remedy, 
over time, this failure of ethos that is responsible for compromising 
the demands of justice. In particular, understood as part of an overall 
framework of justice, the offering of incentives that is permitted by 
the difference principle need not allow for inequalities as excessive 
or pervasive as Cohen thinks. 


Mm 


For Cohen, egalitarian justice requires not “mere politics, but a moral 
revolution, a revolution in the human soul” (EG 3). A society with an 
ethos of justice that informs individual choices will promote “a distribu- 
tion more just than what the rules of the economic game by themselves 
can secure” (EG 128). In an earlier series of lectures on this topic, Cohen 
writes that in a society with an ethos of justice, “people internalize, 
and—in the normal case—they unreflectively live by, principles which 
restrain the pursuit of selfinterest and whose point is that the less fortu- 
nate gain when conduct is directed by them.” 

This suggests that a truly just society is not merely a society with just 
institutions, but also one whose members are motivated by egalitarian 
considerations across the board. The institutional approach, accord- 
ingly, is insufficiently just given its limited focus on institutions. In a 
just egalitarian society, members adopt egalitarian attitudes not only 
with respect to the institutions of society but also in the “thick of daily 
life,” in their dealings with each other within the rules of egalitarian 
institutions (EG 3). Indeed, Cohen says that on Rawls’s own terms, 
a well-ordered society is one in which individuals “willingly submit 
themselves to the standards of justice embodied in the difference 
principle” (EG 128). Accordingly, no extra incentives would be neces- 


£ G.A. Cohen, “Incentives, Inequalities, and Community” m Grethe Peterson, ed, 
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sary in such a society to motivate the talented to contribute to the 
benefit of the worst-off in society, apart from the “very special cases” 
in which the talented “literally” could not perform (EG 127). Individu- 
als in an ideal Rawilsian society, on Cohen’s reading, would have taken 
their egalitarian commitments to heart, and so would be naturally 
prepared to contribute in ways to benefit the worst-off (as is required 
by the difference principle) without the need for extra rewards. Thus 
a truly well-ordered society in Rawls’s sense will be a society with 
“(virtually) unqualified equality” (EG 124).® 

Leaving aside Cohen’s interpretation of a Rawlsian well-ordered 
society,” Cohen’s remarks about what a just society should look like 
suggest that even if (I am right that) Rawls’s difference principle 
does not condone inequalities as excessive as Cohen fears it does, 
Rawis’s institutional approach is still not egalitarian enough. Given 
its limited focus on institutions, the institutional approach permits a 
distributive outcome that is less egalitarian than an approach to justice 
that also directly governs personal conduct within the rules of institu- 
tions. So long as individuals in a society do pursue (nonegalitarian) 
personal ends within the rules of just institutions, that society will be 


™ Cohen thus thinks that there is a tension between Rawis’s account of a well 
ordered society and his insntutonal approach that allows individuals to pursue ends 
that are not motivated by egahtarian considerations. 

3 An obvious response to Cohen’s claim—that there is a tension between Rawis’s 
institutional approach and his conception ofa well-ordered socety (in which individu. 
als have internalized the principles of justice)—is to point out that individuals in a 
wellordered society endorse the principles of justice as principles for the basic structure 
of society. Cohen, however, anticipates this response, which he calls the “basic- 
structure objection” (EG 129, EG 134), and counters with arguments attempung to 
show that the idea of a basic structure is too unclear to be workable. Cohen relies 
on the family as an example of how Rawis himself is inconsistent ın bis own under- 
standing of the basc structure. He argues that Rawls is unsure about how the family 
fits in with the basic structure, seeming to allow the family to be part of the basic 
structure at some moments, and at other moments not. But if the family 1s indeed 
part of the basic structure, then the basic structure cannot be restricted to just those 
definable coercive aspects of society but must include certain noncoercive 
of society as well, such as conventions, customs, practices and so on (EG 137-39). 
Ultimately, then, Cohen’s response to the bamc-structure objection is that there is a 
“fatal ambiguity” in the idea of a banc structure, using the case of the family as the 
main evidence for this claim (EG 136). But Cohen’s charge that Rawls “wobbles” on 
the family is unfounded. Rawis treats the family as part of the basic structure at times 
and not at other times because he recognizes that there are aspects of the family 
that are part of the coercive institutions of society and so belong to the basic structure, 
such as marnage, the welfare of children, the equal nghts of women, and so on, 
and other aspects of it that are not, for example the divimon of labor in the . 
So Cohen may not use Rawis’s discussion of the family as evidence that the idea of 
the basic structure 1s “fatally ambiguous.” The basic structure 1s mdeed the coercive 
institutions of society, of which some aspects of the family are a part. If this response 
can be made, then Cohen’s response to the basic-structure objection is disarmed 
The basic structure is not as ill-defined as Cohen thinks. 
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less egalitarian than one whose members always organize their per- 
sonal conduct so that the “less fortunate gain.” 

Yet, this strong egalitarian view, if it is indeed Cohen’s position, 
seems rather intrusive, for it would leave very little space for meaning- 
ful personal nonegalitarian pursuits. In light of this point, it is interest- 
ing to note Cohen’s own claim that he does not want to deny a place 
for what Samuel Scheffler has called “agent-centered prerogatives,” 
namely, the prerogatives individuals have to engage in certain (non- 
egalitarian) personal pursuits to a reasonable extent (EG 213 n36). 
What he is specifically critical of, Cohen stresses, is the selfish acquisitive- 
ness that drives the talented to demand more than is necessary for 
them to perform.” His rejection of the institutional approach is due 
to his belief that it permits inequalities due to personal selfishness. 

But on this point, David Estlund has argued that if Cohen is indeed 
receptive of “agent-centered prerogatives,” he must permit more in- 
equalities than his strong egalitarian position can allow. For instance, 
agents will be permitted to favor the interests of family or friends 
instead of acting as egalitarian principles might dictate in the name 
of exercising their personal prerogatives; yet such personal choices 
can generate certain social inequalities. At any rate, they certainly 
need not be to the best interest of the worst-off in society. Agents can 
also, on account of personal prerogatives, be permitted to give weight 
to other moral considerations that need not have egalitarian implica 
tions. To use Estlund’s example, one may opt to spend extra time 
repairing a neighbor’s garden that one has inadvertently harmed 
instead of using that time to better the situation of the worst-off.” 
Accordingly, Estlund argues, the advertised difference between Cohen 
and the institutional egalitarians disappears, or is at least considerably 
diminished, if Cohen is really prepared to accommodate personal 
prerogatives within some limits.” There is, in other words, a tension 
between Cohen’s professed receptiveness to personal prerogatives 
and the strong egalitarian thesis that he is advancing. 

Consequently, and more directly to the point of my thesis, if Cohen 


® Cohen, “Incentives, Inequalites and Community,” p 803. On the notion of 
agent-centered prerogatives, see Scheffler, The Reyectton of Conssquentralism (New York 
Oxford, 1982), chapter 1. 

" Estlund, pp. 101-03 

® Cohen, ın a footnote (EG 212-13), says that he 1s willing, tentatively, to concede 
partially to this point, though he thinks that Estlund’s arguments lead to a middle 
approach between his own position and Rawls’s rather than a defense of the latter 
against the former. Because Cohen's remarks are, as he himself acknowledges, tenta 
tive and brief, it will not be possible to fully assess them here. The crucial point to 
note here is that in accepting agent-centered prerogatives, Cohen 1s forced to accept 
more inequalites than his account of a society with an ethos of justice can permit. 
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rejects the basic distinction between the personal and justice that 
underlies the institutional approach, it is unclear how he can still 
preserve agent-centered prerogative in a consistent and principled 
way. If individuals are to be bound by egalitarian principles across all 
of life, it seems to me that not only would selfish-acquisitive conduct 
be ruled out, but the more general agent-centered prerogatives (to 
pay special attention to one’s projects, attachments, and relationships) 
would also be ruled out. Absent a method of demarcating selfish 
behavior from agent-centered prerogatives, Cohen’s rejection of the 
distinction between the personal and the political will force him into 
a morally “rigoristic” position which allows little meaningful space for 
personal pursuits, that he himself wants to avoid. The institutional 
approach, by contrast, provides a principled way of demarcating selfish 
(that is, impermissible) conduct from merely nonegalitarian personal 
(that is, permissible) conduct—the rules of institutions provide such a 
reference point. From the point of view of institutional justice, personal 
conduct within the rules of institutions cannot by definition be deemed 
selfish in an objectionable sense. Individual choices that overstep the 
bounds of institutional justice are impermissible, while choices within 
the rules of just institutions are permissible. The institutional ap- 
proach provides a workable division of labor that can help make space 
within the demands of justice for permissible personal pursuits. Thus, 
rejecting the institutional approach because one wants to condemn 
selfish acquisitive behavior inevitably “proves too much” for it will 
also rule out reasonable personal pursuits. In short, not only is the 
alleged difference between Cohen and institutional egalitarians mini 
mized if Cohen is indeed receptive to personal prerogatives; he must 
also adopt something like the institutional approach if he really wants 
to preserve space for reasonable personal prerogatives. 

Cohen can stress here, in reply, that in an ideal egalitarian society, 
individuals have “internalized” their egalitarian commitments to the 
point that their personal pursuits are always motivated by the point 
of view of the worst-off. Thus there is a happy convergence between 
personal conduct and the requirements of Cohen’s strong egalitarian 
justice. With the revolution in the human soul Cohen speaks about, 
personal prerogatives will no longer include preferences that are not 
informed by egalitarian concerns. Individuals in an ideal egalitarian 
society will, therefore, not find the egalitarian demands that apply to 
their personal conduct to be too demanding. Being egalitarians to 
the core, these individuals will simply be motivated to act, even in 
their personal conduct, in ways that egalitarian principles would dic- 
tate. Justice and personal pursuits are brought together through this 
revolution of the soul. 

Yet, until this convergence is achieved, the tension between the 
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strong egalitarian view and personal pursuits persists. There is, there- 
fore, the question whether this revolution in the soul is actually attain- 
able. Reconciling the demands of justice and personal pursuits within 
a person’s soul is not a real option if this revolution is a mere fantasy. 
But more interestingly for our purpose, even if this individual transfor- 
mation is attainable, there is the question as to whether it is a require- 
ment of egalitarian justice. Is a society less just simply because it does 
not attempt to inculcate an egalitarian ethos among its individual 
members across all aspects of their lives? I will pursue the latter 
question below (section Iv). 

But first, to clarify my central claims above, it might be helpful to 
examine the place of incentives in Rawls’s view. For Rawls, incentives 
are not meant to satisfy people’s selfish preferences, as Cohen’s crit 
cism seems to imply. Such offerings of extra rewards (just because 
the talented could demand and receive them) will be ruled out within 
an overall conception of justice that defines the kinds of personal 
preferences that are admissible. Rather the primary use of incentives 
is to capture the ideal that “[w]hat kind of work people do, and how 
hard they do it, is up to them to decide in light of the various incentives 
society offers them” and not solely in terms of how much material 
contribution to society they can make.” Individuals have varying con- 
ceptions of the good and different personal interests, including prefer- 
ences about lifestyles, and the priority of liberty means that individuals 
may not be forced into occupational roles just because they will make 
the greatest contribution to society in these roles. An appropriate 
reliance on incentives thus reflects what I take to be one of the 
principal motivating goals of the institutional approach, namely, to 
provide a means of reconciling the demands of justice and personal 
pursuits. The proper use of incentives in the market place can help 
motivate individuals to make trade-offs in their personal choices, say 
between available choices of occupation, in the direction of promoting 
social justice. 

As mentioned, Cohen suggests that in a just society, the talented 
should not be permitted to demand rewards beyond those that without 
which they could not “literally” produce (and that they would not 
need these extra rewards were they true Rawisian egalitarians). It is 
not immediately obvious what “literally” means here. But presumably, 
the extra rewards that are literally needed can include the following: 
extra rewards to make up for the costs of training without which the 
person could not literally do the skilled job; extra rewards to make 
up for a particularly demanding or taxing job to provide persons 
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holding that job with extra sustenance (broadly construed) without 
which most people will not be able literally to continue productively 
in that job; and, stretching the sense of “literal” perhaps, extra rewards 
to make up for a particularly dull or arduous job without which 
persons can reasonably lack the motivation needed to literally do the 
job. So rewards that are literally needed can plausibly be interpreted 
to include those needed to sustain a person in demanding or boring 
jobs, or to make up for the costs of a person’s extra years of training. 

But what if it is the case that without such some additional incentive 
(beyond that which is literally required in the ways described above) 
a talented person who can take on a socially useful job as an economic 
planner (that very few people are capable of filling) chooses to remain 
a struggling poet? It is not clear if we would want to say that this 
talented person is literally unable to become an economic planner 
without the additional incentive. After all, it is just that she prefers 
not to, preferring instead to experiment with poetry. There is nothing 
literal about her not being able to become a planner in the absence 
of offering her extra incentives (beyond that required to make up 
for her extra years of training, and the high demand and stress that 
come with the job). It is just that being a practicing poet is her 
dominant goal. Accordingly, it seems that on Cohen’s account of 
egalitarian justice, this person could be faulted for opting to remain 
a poet unless she is offered sufficient material incentive for her to 
feel that it is worth her while to give up her poetic fantasies and take 
on the role ofan economic planner at which she is particularly gifted.“ 
Yet this will have the implication of drawing the limit of justice on 
persons’ conceptions of the good life too narrowly. Such an under- 
standing of justice will not be able appropriately to make sense of 
persons’ freedom of occupation and pursuits, and seems to fail to 
appreciate the use of incentives as a legitimate basis of balancing the 
promotion of social justice with individual conceptions of the good 
life. To permit incentives only up to the point in which a person 
cannot &terally perform the valued role implausibly denies that which 
Rawls recognizes to be a basic personal prerogative, namely that the 
“kind of work people do, and how hard they do it, is up to them to 
decide in light of the various incentives society offers them” and the 
diverse personal pursuits they may have. 

Now Cohen might say that he allows for genuine personal lifestyle 
preferences of the sort described above to dictate the kinds of incen- 
tives that can be offered to people; what he objects to is the selfish 


* Here, I factor out the social costs of her training. We can assume that whatever 
social obligation she incurred in her training to be a skilled economist has been dis- 
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acquisitiveness of the talented that moves them to demand more 
incentives than is presumably necessary were they strictly to limit 
their considerations to genuine lifestyle preferences. It is the selfish 
acquisitiveness that (the incentive provision of) the difference princi 
ple caters to that exercises Cohen, not personal occupational choices 
as such. To clarify, one might make the distinction between extra 
rewards as such, and “unnecessary” rewards, taking the latter to refer 
to the additional rewards (i) beyond those without which the talented 
literally could not contribute in the way described above, and (ii) 
beyond those needed to compensate for a person's genuine lifestyle 
preference. Cohen is concerned about the inequalities that unneces- 
sary rewards generate, and his criticism is directed at the selfish atti- 
tudes that insist on these rewards. 

But this response presupposes that, in practice, lifestyle choices can 
be easily divorced from, or can be understood independently of, 
acquisitive attitudes. In reality, however, it is not clear how we can 
determine when a demand for extra incentives is due to a genuine 
lifestyle preference and when it is due to material acquisitiveness. 
In most cases, lifestyle preferences are influenced by the incentives 
attached to the different lifestyle options available to a person, and 
the draw or perceived value of the incentives attached to each option 
is determined by the strength and depth of a person’s commitments 
to each of these respective options. The amount of compensation 
that an aspiring poet must receive before she is prepared to give up 
on her artistic goals to become an economist will be influenced by 
the perceived worth of the compensation offered to her to become 
an economist and this will in turn be influenced by her acquisitive 
attitude, as well as the worth to her of each of these pursuits in their 
own sake. Indeed, we can imagine cases where an overly high incentive 
demanded is not due to selfish acquisitiveness but is in fact due 
to the contrary—a great indifference to material reward. Imagine 
someone for whom money means so little, while her aspirations to 
pursue a materialistically modest artistic life are so much more impor- 
tant to her that it will take a lot of monetary enticement before she 
is prepared to do a lifestyle switch. Here the high incentive that is 
necessary to motivate her to switch career paths is not because of 
selfishness but of a deep attachment to a (nonmaterialistic) preferred 
way of life. Contrast this with the case in which a person for whom 
material wealth means a lot and so would not take on the socially 
valued role (even though she is only weakly committed to the alterna- 
tives available to her) unless she is very well compensated beyond 
that which is necessary to get her to switch, because she knows she 
can in fact demand and get the high material compensation. In both 
cases, high rewards are asked for, but only in one case is it due to 
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selfish acquisitiveness of the sort that Cohen is concerned with. Yet 
there is no practical means of identifying the point at which it is 
selfishness as such, rather than genuine lifestyle preferences, that is 
determining the personal choice not to take on a socially valuable 
role unless amply rewarded. Rejecting the institutional approach, and 
in particular the incentive provision in Rawls’s difference principle, 
will undermine people’s freedom of occupational choices. There is 
no practically feasible way of narrowly targeting selfish motivations 
without also targeting genuine lifestyle preferences of individuals. 
Cohen is of course right to be concerned about the inequalities that 
may result from the selfish acquisitiveness of the talented. But contra 
Cohen, I have earlier tried to show that the institutional approach can in 
fact minimize such inequalities. Inequalities due to selfish acquisitiveness, 
and the selfish acquisitive attitudes themselves, need not fall below the 
radar screen of institutional egalitarians (section 1). Thus it is not neces- 
sary, for the sake of combating inequalities due to selfishness, to reject 
the institutional approach; on the other hand, it is necessary for the 
sake of preserving meaningful space for personal pursuits, including the 
freedom of occupational choices, to maintain the institutional approach. 


IV 


It is natural that a society whose members have undergone a moral 
revolution of the sort Cohen describes, a society in which individuals 
have become egalitarians through and through, would have a more 
egalitarian distributive outcome than a society whose members pursue 
nonegalitarian ends within the rules of egalitarian institutions. But is 
this revolution required as a matter of fustice? While a society with an 
egalitarian ethos in the way Cohen describes is likely to have a more 
egalitarian distributive outcome than a society with only egalitarian 
institutions, it is quite a different matter as to whether the latter is 
flawed from the point of view of justice. So, the question remains as 
to whether the more egalitarian distribution that this society would 
achieve is required as a matter of egalitarian justice, and, conse- 
quently, whether the institutional approach, because of its limited 
focus on institutions, represents “an evasion of the burdens of...justice” 
(EG 4) as Cohen charges. That is, does egalitarian justice require that 
individual conduct within the rules of institutions be informed by 
egalitarian principles? Do the burdens of justice include the inculca- 
tion of an egalitarian ethos among individuals even in their day-to-day 
choices and “in the thick of daily life”? 

So leaving behind Cohen’s specific arguments, I want to turn to 
the general idea motivating his line of criticism—that egalitarian 
justice must adopt a more encompassing view than a narrow focus 
on institutions. Should this be the case? To get a grip on this question, 
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let us first imagine a society that has satisfied institutional egalitarian 
standards, and then see if egalitarians should demand more of it as 
a matter of justice. Using Rawls’s institutional justice as our model, let 
us suppose that the ideal of the difference principle is approximated in 
a society with a taxation scheme T that is enforced along with the 
principle of basic liberty and the principle of equal opportunity.” So 
we will say of this society that it has met the requirements of institutional 
justice, even though some inequalities will remain as the result of the 
personal pursuits that are permitted by the rules of this scheme. 

The issue, then, is whether egalitarians should require more of 
this society as a matter of justice. That is, should individuals also be 
egalitarians with respect to their disposable income within the rules 
of scheme 7? Again, we can easily grant that this society would be 
more egalitarian in its distributive outcome should its members be 
motivated to dispose of their post-tax income along egalitarian princi- 
ples, than if they were to pursue nonegalitarian personal ends with 
this income. To be sure, the inequalities in this society that are permit- 
ted under scheme T need not be as excessive as some critics of the 
institutional approach might fear (as I tried to argue in section n); 
nonetheless, there would be some residual inequalities that would 
likely not be present should members of this society also be thorough- 
going egalitarians in Cohen’s sense. The pertinent question, however, 
is whether the society is less just for this reason. 

To properly address this question, I think we need to turn to a 
more basic question, namely, what is the purpose of equality? Or, to 
put the question in a different way, what are the grounds of egalitarian 
justice? Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of reasons for caring 
about inequality. Following Charles Beitz, we can call these (a) “deriva 
tive” and (b) “direct” reasons.” Derivative reasons for equality are 
arguments for equality that appeal to some other value/s that (more) 
equality would help bring about; direct reasons for equality appeal 
to the importance or significance of equality as such for individuals. 
I want to suggest that neither of these two kinds of reasons for caring 
about equality forces one to abandon institutional egalitarianism for 
a more encompassing ideal of egalitarian justice. Note that my aim 
here is not to settle the very interesting and important question regard- 
ing the point of equality—to wit, whether we are concerned about 
equality ultimately on derivative or direct grounds. My claim here is 


% See Rawls, fustes as Fairness, pp. 160-61, for some discussion on the difference 
prinaple and taxaton. 

* “Does Global Inequality Matter?” Metaphilosophy, xxxrt, 1 (2001): 95-112, here 
sec pp. 97-98; see also T M. Scanlon, “The Diversity of Objections to Inequality” ın 
The Lindley Lectures (Kansas City: Kansas UP, 1997). 
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a ground-neutral one, that the common arguments proposed in de- 
fense of egalitarian justice do not provide reasons for going beyond 
an institutional focus. ; 

(a) Consider first, the derivative argument for equality. A popular 
derivative argument in the current literature on equality is the argu- 
ment from reciprocity. As Rawls has put it, the gap between rich and 
poor in a democratic society “cannot be wider than the criterion of 
reciprocity allows.”” Under the ideal of reciprocity, citizens may im- 
pose only those social arrangements on each other that each can 
reasonably accept, and any arrangement that permits too great an 
inequality will fail this reasonable-acceptance test. Accordingly, on 
this derivative argument for equality, egalitarians want an egalitarian 
basic structure because this is one necessary condition under which 
a shared social arrangement meets the criterion of reciprocity, thereby 
gaining legitimacy in the eyes of its members.” Rawls takes his differ- 
ence principle (which offers the talented extra rewards for their con- 
tribution on the condition that the worst-off benefits) to express the 
ideal of reciprocity, in that the inequality resulting from the talented 
being rewarded extra for their contribution must be seen as reason- 
able from the point of view of the worst-off.” 

But does this derivative argument for equality require citizens to 
do more than establish an egalitarian basic structure? That is, does 
the criterion of reciprocity call on egalitarians not only to impose 
social arrangements on each other that all can reasonably accept, but 
also to act as egalitarians in their personal interactions with each 
other? 

It is not clear that it does. In a society with unjust institutions, 
the idea of reciprocity is clearly not realized because those unfairly 
disadvantaged could reasonably object to the institutional arrange- 
ments that the well-off are helping to impose on them. Thus personal 
pursuits that feed off or sustain this injustice should be of concern 
to egalitarians. But in an ideal society where the terms of justice are 
fully and appropriately met by the basic structure, there is no reason 
why personal nonegalitarian pursuits need be objectionable to egali- 
tarians motivated by the ideal of reciprocity. A society that has fully 
met the requirements of T, to use our example, may have lingering 
inequalities due to personal choices within the rules of T, but these 


" The Law of Peoples (Cambridge: Harvard, 1999), p. 114. 

™ See also Richard Miller, “Cosmopolitan Respect and Patnotic Concern,” Philoso- 
phy and Public Affarrs, xxvii, 3 (1998) 202-24. I take the idea of reciprocity to underlie 
the idea of “democratic equality.” See Elizabeth Anderson, “What Is the Point of 
Equality?” Ethics, crx, 2 (1999): 287-887. 
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dalities need not violate the principle of reciprocity. 
iprocity will require that our shared social schems—the 

Frakes within which we pursue personal ends—be as egali- 

ormed and structured as possible. Such a scheme, and only 

eme, would be accepted as reasonable by participants of 
eme. But the ideal of reciprocity would allow for personal 
1 its within the rules of the egalitarian scheme even if these result 
in some inequalities. 

This last point does not mean that the ideal of reciprocity does not 
apply to interpersonal choices and actions but only to institutional 
arrangements. It is compatible with my argument that the ideal of 
reciprocity is an ideal that is basic to morality as such, and so applies 
in interpersonal moral situations as well.” My point is that reciprocity 
enjoins different kinds of commitments in different contexts. Rect 
procity with respect to the kinds of institutions we may impose on 
each other would require that we advance and support only those 
institutional arrangements that give equal consideration to the inter- 
ests of all. However, reciprocity at the personal level need not necessar- 
ily require an impartial egalitarianism of this sort but can in fact allow 
for deviations from such egalitarian considerations. As T.M. Scanlon 
has noted, an interpersonal morality that does not provide space for 
personal concern, for example the partial concern between friends, 
would be one that reasonable people may reasonably reject. Thus, 
all I am claiming is that the ideal of reciprocity generates an obligation 
to secure a certain kind of institutional arrangement, not that this 
ideal applies only to the question of institutions. Reciprocity as an 
ideal would apply to personal conduct as well, but the duties that 
reciprocity would generate in the sphere of personal interaction are 
different and need not be duties that require impartial egalitarianism 
as the norm of conduct. Thus, while it does not violate the ideal of 
reciprocity to favor one’s kin or friends more than strangers in one’s 
genuinely personal dealings within the context of just institutions, it 
would violate the ideal if institutions are arranged so as to favor 
specific individuals over others. 

The derivative idea of equality, in particular one which takes the 
importance of equality to stem from the ideal of reciprocity, would 
require that our institutions, in order to be just, be as impartial as is 
possible with respect to individuals’ conception of the good, their 
personal ties, preferences, and so on. But reciprocity does not require 
impartial conduct within the rules of just institutions. So, if the ideal 


” For one view, see Scanlon, What We Owe to Each Other (Cambridge: Harvard, 1999). 
u What We Owe to Each Other, p. 160. See also Kelly, “Personal Concern.” 
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of reciprocity is what grounds egalitarian justice, the ins 
approach does not represent an evasion of the demands of j 

(b) Consider, next, direct reasons for caring about equality. O r 
mon direct argument for equality is that people’s life prospects should 
not be unfairly limited by circumstances beyond their control; hence 
the motivating goal of egalitarian justice is to mitigate the effects of 
such contingencies. As Cohen himself has put it elsewhere, “a large 
part of the fundamental egalitarian aim is to extinguish the influence 
of brute luck on distribution.” On this direct argument for equality, 
we care about equality not because equality facilitates, or isa necessary 
condition for, a higher moral objective (for example, that of reciproc- 
ity), but because inequality itselfis bad because of its impact on peo- 
ple’s choices. We can call this view “luck egalitarianism” following the 
standard usage.” 

But if we are concerned about equality because of a direct concern 
with mitigating the effects of contingencies on people’s life chances, 
there is no immediate reason why such a concern must take us beyond 
the basic structure. The belief of institutional (luck) egalitarians is 
that an appropriately ordered basic structure will come close to 
annulling the effects of chance and brute luck on people’s lives without 
intruding on people’s liberties to pursue their ends. If our taxation 
scheme T appropriately eliminates “disadvantage[s] for which the 
sufferer cannot be held accountable,“ our society has lived up to its 
commitment to equality as a direct goal. Such a society, even if linger- 
ing inequalities persist due to choices people make (but not luck), 
need not be troublesome from a luck egalitarian viewpoint. 

The reason why institutions are the direct target on this account 
of equality is that, to borrow Rawls’s words, the “effects [of institutions] 
are so profound and present from the start.” The social positions of 
people, and their expectations, are determined to a large degree by 
the institutions of society.” Natural facts in themselves need not have 
any implications for justice; what matters is what institutions make of 
these facts. As Rawls writes: “A further essential distinction is between 
the unequal distribution of natural assets, which is simply a natural 
fact and neither just nor-unjust, and the way the basic structure of 
society makes use of these natural differences and permits them to 


2 “On the Currency of Egalitarian Justice,” Ethtcs, XCIX, 4 (1989): 906-44, p. 931. 

* Anderson rejects “luck egalitananism,” in effect rejecung direct arguments for 
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affect the social fortune of citizens, their opportunities in life, and 
the actual terms of cooperation between them.” Institutions are what 
turn natural contingencies into crucial determinants of a person’s 
life prospects, and hence justice would require that institutions be 
appropriately arranged so as to not convert natural contingencies 
into actual social disadvantages for individuals. 

The goal of luck egalitarianism is to minimize the effects of luck on 
people’s life chances. And arranging social institutions in the appropriate 
ways provides a strategy for realizing this end. But what about the impact 
of luck within the rules of institutions on personal pursuits? Surely luck 
also affects the outcome of people’s personal choices within the rules 
of institutions. Should luck in the personal sphere not also be of 
concern to the luck egalitarian given her goal of mitigating the impact 
of luck on people’s life prospects? 

An immediate response bere might be to stress that luck egalitarians 
are concerned with mitigating the effects of “brute luck” but not 
“option luck” to use Ronald Dworkin’s distinction.” The outcome of 
most freely and fairly undertaken business ventures (within the rules 
of just institutions), for instance, are often luck-dependent toa degree. 
But this is option luck in that it pertains to choices that individuals 
have freely made. That is, one freely chooses to engage in a business 
venture, and so for this reason the outcome of such a venture is not 
a matter of the kind of luck that luck egalitarians need to nullify, 
even though how things actually do turn out in this venture is to 
some degree affected by luck. On the other hand, the inheritance 
one acquires, the ability or disability that one is born with, and so 
on, are due to brute luck in that they are not chosen at all. Unlike, 
say, business ventures, these are simply situations that one is born 
into. So, while an institutional approach does not nullify the effects 
of option luck, neither does it am to nullify such effects given that 
these are fundamentally the results of the choices people have made. 
The institutional approach aims only to mitigate the effects of brute 
luck. Brute luck pertains to the background conditions within which 
people make choices, and background inequalities are the sorts of 
inequalities (one’s natural abilities, social class, and so forth) that 
institutions can address. 

But more importantly, an institutional approach preserves the other 
twin tenet of the luck egalitarian position, namely the ideal that 
distributive justice ought to be sensitive to the choices of individuals. 
Luck egalitarianism is premised, fundamentally, on the idea that dis- 


# Rawls, “Kantian Constructivism in Moral Theory,” in Collected Papers, p. 837. 
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tributive principles ought to be luck- or circumstance-insensitive, but 
choice-sensitive in that people should be held responsible and ac- 
countable for their choices (though not for the unchosen situations 
that they happen to find themselves in). Indeed, one might say that 
the basic moral idea behind luck egalitarianism is that people ought 
to be free to choose and pursue their goals, and to take responsibility 
for their choices and pursuits; this is precisely why conditions that 
compromise people’s ability to choose that are not themselves the 
result of their choice need to be rectified. A distributive arrangement 
that reflects people’s unchosen circumstances is unjust; but so too is 
a distributive scheme that does not adequately reflect people’s choices, 
for this would have the effect of subsidizing people who have made 
bad choices by penalizing those who have made good choices. 

The institutional approach allows us to identify the relevant back- 
ground circumstances that ought to be equalized with respect to luck, 
while preserving, at the same time, space for individual choice and 
responsibility. It identifies the basic structure of society as this back- 
ground condition within which individual choices are made, and so 
the impact of which on people’s life prospects should not be subject 
to luck. Individual choices within the rules of the basic structure 
are, however, not defined as matters of luck on this view, and luck 
egalitarians would not wish to mitigate the effects of these on distribu- 
tive outcomes. A limited focus on institutions avoids imposing a distrib- 
utive requirement on individuals that is choice-insensitive because it 
provides a reasonable way of demarcating choice and circumstance. 

So, while it is certainly arguable that luck may affect a person’s 
options even in the personal sphere, to nullify the effect of luck in 
this context by imposing egalitarian requirements on personal con- 
duct will be at the high cost of sacrificing the commitment to choice- 
sensitivity. As long as the effects of luck can be sufficiently (even 
if not completely) mitigated by institutional means, any attempt at 
countering the effects of luck in personal conduct by interfering with 
personal pursuits within the rules of just institutions will be overly 
broad.* The residual inequalities of luck on personal life is acceptable 


“Cohen has argued that the person who is simply unlucky to be born with 
expensive needs, for example, to be a photographer, is unlike another who has an 
expensive taste for champagne because he “schooled himself into it"—“On the 
Currency of Egalitarian Justice,” pp. 914 and 923 On Cohen’s view, the former 
(though not the latter) ought to be compensated somehow for her “bad” hick because 
she was “stuck” with her tastes, unlike the latter who freely chose to acquire his. In 
his reply to Cohen, Dworkin writes that Cohen's recommendation does not track 
“ordinary people's ethical experience,” to wit, that people take responsibility for the 
personalities that they have (even if these are matter of brute luck) (pp 289-90). 
Note also this related comment by Rawis that “it is a normal part of being human 
to cope with the preferences that our upbringing leaves us with"—Potitscal Liberahsm, 
p. 185n. My response 1s a different one, namely, that once we begin compensating 
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given the greater costs of attempting to eliminate these inequalities. 
The institutional approach, in other words, provides a practicable 
means of realizing the luck egalitarian core ideal, namely, that distrib- 
utive justice should be circumstance-insensitive but choicesensitive. 
It is better able to identify and preserve the choice/circumstance distinc- 
tion than an ethos-based approach to justice (such as Cohen’s). 

Let me summarize the arguments in this section. On the view 
that equality matters because of the ideal of reciprocity, egalitarian 
institutions are required, but not necessarily egalitarian interpersonal 
conduct as such. Indeed, the ideal of reciprocity should allow for 
nonegalitarian personal pursuits within egalitarian rules. On the alter- 
native view that equality matters because inequalities due to luck 
are unacceptable, egalitarian institutions can go a long way towards 
mitigating the effects of luck; but going beyond this institutional focus 
risks compromising the other luck egalitarian ideal, namely, that 
inequalities due to personal choices must be respected. An institu- 
tional focus is thus necessary but also sufficient for the purpose of 
egalitarian justice. It is necessary because establishing the right kinds 
of institutions is required as a matter of reciprocity (on the derivative 
argument for equality); or is required for mitigating the effects of 
luck on people’s life chances (on the direct argument for equality). 
But it is also sufficient in that going beyond institutions and requiring 
egalitarian conduct across the board in society will undermine the 
ideal of reciprocity; or it will have the consequence of annulling the 
effects not just of luck but also of those due to individual choice 
and ambition. 

Thus, there are no reasons on grounds of egalitarian justice to 
require that individuals adopt egalitarian principles in the thick of 
daily life. A society with an ethos of justice in Cohen’s sense, a society 
whose individuals have internalized the requirements of justice and 
are naturally motivated to act in ways that have the best interests of 
the worst-off at heart, is ultimately not a society that is required as a 
matter of justice. Indeed, such a society can be described as a society 
“beyond justice” in that one of the circumstances of justice, that is, 
the conditions that make the consideration of justice relevant, no 
longer obtains. Recall David Hume’s point that the usefulness of 
justice would be “suspended” were the human “mind so enlarged, 
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and so replete with friendship and generosity, that every man has the 
utmost tenderness for every man, and feels no more concern for his 
own interest than for that of his fellows.“ In Cohen’s ideal sogiety 
in which personal pursuits are motivated by egalitarian ideals derpss 
the board, individual’s minds have become “so enlarged” that justice 
would be a redundant concept. Cohen’s egalitarian society would be 
a society in which justice ceases to be a relevant concept-It would be 
an admirable society, a society with virtually unqualified equality as 
Cohen says; but it would not be a society required as 4 matter of 
egalitarian justice even if humanly attainable.” a 

To summarize, Rawls’s institutional approach is not as pei DIssive. 
(of inequalities) as Cohen’s criticism suggests (section 1). Moreover - 
not only is (Cohen’s account of egalitarian justice or) an ethos-based ~ 
approach too restrictive with respect to personal pursuits (section 
m), there is also no reason on account of egalitarian justice to go 
beyond the institutional approach (section rv). 


v 


Let me end with some reflections on the fundamental differences 
underlying the institutional approach and that of its critics. At bottom, 
the disagreement between the institutional view and its critics seems 
to concern the goal of political philosophy, a disagreement that divides 
the “ancients” (for example, Plato, Aristotle) from the “moderns” (for 
example, Kant).” The critics of the institutional view seem to share 
with the ancients the belief that political philosophy is concerned too 
with how to instill in people the right virtues, or, if we may put it 
thus, how to make people just. On this view, the objectives and scope ` 


“ An Enquiry Concerning the Prnapies of Morals (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1977 [1777]), 
pp. 21-22. 
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of ethics and political philosophy are indistinguishable. The state of 
one’s soul and the institutions of one’s state are inseparable concerns. 
The moderns, however, accept a distinction between justice and eth- 
ics. While ethics is concerned with how well one’s life goes, justice is 
concerned with the background rules within which one pursues one’s 
ends. On this view, justice does not dictate the end; it only sets the 
limits on the kinds of ends that are admissible and how these ends 
are to be pursued. 

It is important here not to conclude hastily that the divide between 
the institutional egalitarians and its critics stems from Rawils’s division 
between political liberalism and comprehensive liberalism. This might 
be a tempting conclusion to draw because Rawls points out in Political 
Liberalism that one feature of the political conception of justice is that 
it takes the basic structure of society to be its main subject.” But this 
would be a fundamental misreading of Rawls. After all, Rawls already 
affirms the institutional approach in A Theory of Justice, which, as Rawls 
himself admits, can. be plausibly read as a comprehensive liberal theory 
of justice. A focus on the basic structure is not unique to political 
liberalism, but is a feature of any modern view of liberalism as a 
theory of justice.” Mare significantly, as noted above, the institutional 
approach is already. evident in Kant, as is reflected by his distinction 
between the dutiés‘of justice and the duties of virtue. To recall a 
familiar point, duties ‘ofjustice for Kant are duties that may be institu- 
tionalized and enforced, whereas duties of virtue can only be person- 
ally motivated.” Yet Kant is a paradigmatic comprehensive liberal on 
Rawls’s own description. The difference between the institutional 
egalitarians and its critics, therefore, reflects a much deeper difference 
(both philosophically and historically speaking) than the one between 
comprehensive and political liberalism: it reflects the different ways 
of understanding the relationship between justice and virtue, and, 
consequently, the scope and goal of political philosophy, in the an- 
cients and the moderns. 

To be exact, most modern political philosophers (including mod- 


R Poktscal Lsberaksm, pp. 11-12. 
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ern liberals) recognize that there are certain virtues of citizenship 
and that the state has a great interest in inculcating these virtues in 
its citizens. But these are specifically political virtues, for example, 
the virtue of civility, the virtue of fair cooperation, and so on; and, 
to be sure, modern liberals accept that the cultivation of these political 
virtues may require the state to take a rather active role in the educa- 
tion of citizens.” The ancients, however, take a more expansive ap- 
proach to virtue that concerns not just public life but private life as 
well (to concern “the state of one’s soul” so to speak), and hold that 
it is the business of the state not just to make good citizens but good 
persons. On their account, the question “how ought I to live my life” 
is not fundamentally distinct from the question “how ought we to live 
together.” Indeed, for them, the solution to the second problem 
necessarily follows from solving the first. Virtuous individuals are also 
individuals who would treat others justly. Cohen’s position, that the 
personal and egalitarian points of view should be reconciled within 
a person’s soul rather than externally through a moral division be- 
tween the personal and the institutional, seems to me to reflect this aspi 
ration. 

The moderns replace this dominance of virtue with the dominance 
of justice. “How ought I to live” is regulated by “how ought we to 
live together.” The rules for how we are to treat others define the 
parameters for how I ought to live my life. But the modern conception 
recognizes that other than defining the limits to how one ought to 
live, justice says nothing more about the matter. Other than support- 
ing and living by the rules of just institutions, individuals need not 
further explain themselves. So there is a sharper divide between virtue 
(in the expansive extra-political sense) and justice on the modern 
view. This is not to say that how one ought to live is an unimportant 
issue, normatively speaking, for contemporary political philosophers; 
but it is a question of ethics, not of political philosophy as such. The 
institutional approach reflects this modern division between justice 
and ethics. In contrast to an ethos-based view of justice, one might 
say that, on the institutional approach, the primary goal of political 
philosophy is not to make people just, but to make the right institu- 
tions within which rules people can pursue their diverse ends justly. 

KOK-CHOR TAN 
The University of Pennsylvania 
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REFLECTION WITHOUT EQUILIBRIUM* 


Justice is a concept by far more subtle and indefinite than is yielded by 
mere obedience to a rule-—Benjamin N. Cardozo 


ne of John Rawis’s most abiding contributions to moral and 

political philosophy is his idea of reflective equilibrium. Even 

many who dissent from Rawls’s principles of justice or con- 
tractarian framework find reflective equilibrium an apt characteriza 
tion of philosophical method. Rawls provides a compelling if some- 
what vague account of ethical reflection as going “back and forth” 
between considered judgments and principles, adjusting each in light 
of the other. 

Why, however, should we expect the process of reflection Rawls 
outlines to lead to equilibrium? Surprisingly, Rawls offers little argu- 
ment. In defining that state, he makes it clear that equilibrium is 
simply an assumption. “By going back and forth,” Rawls writes, “...I 
assume that eventually we shall find a description of the initial situation 
that both expresses reasonable conditions and yields principles which 
match our considered judgments duly pruned and adjusted.” Most 
other writers have been no less sanguine. Michael Sandel, for example, 
discussing the process of mutual adjustment, simply remarks, “a final 
product emerges.” 


+ I delivered a version of this paper at a symposium in memory of John Rawls at 
the University of Texas at Austin in March 2008. I am grateful to my fellow partiapants 
and audience members—especially James Fishkin, David Braybrooke, T. K. Seung, 
Jay Budziszewsk, Benjamin Gregg, Paul Lyon, and Michael O’Connor—for their 
helpful comments and advice, and to an anonymous referee, Bryan Register, John 
Messerly, and especially Anthony Giles for their comments on Hater drafts. 

1 A Theory of Justice (Cambridge Harvard, 1971), p 20, my emphasis, hereafter TJ. 

2 Liberalism and the Limits of Justices (New York: Cambndge, 1982), p. 48 The excep- 
tion that proves the rule: Geoffrey Sayre McCord recognizes that “actually achieving 
a comprehensve reflective equilibrium will almost surely remam always at most an 
ideal”—“Coherenust Epistemology and Moral Theory,” in Walter Sinnott-Armstrong 
and Mark Timmons, eds., Moral Knowledge? (New York: Oxford, 1996), pp. 187-89, 
on p. 142. His concerns are primarily practical rather than theoretical. We do however 
share a crucmal premise: that reflecuon does not merely cull initially given intuitve 
judgments and principles but also generates them. As he puts it, “new commitments 
will come on board thanks sometimes just to expanding experience, and other times 
to seeing what is implicit in, or required by, what else one believes” (p. 141). This 
is an important distinction. Judgments at equilibrrum are not ummune to all revision, 
they remain stable unless “expanding experience” alters them. So, new commitments 
arisng from expanding experience do not challenge the possibility of reflective 
equilibrium. Those anmng from responses to currently held judgments and prince 
ples, however, do. 
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Iwill argue that we have no reason to expect equilibrium to emerge 
from the process of reflection Rawls describes. Indeed, I shall argue 
that, on Rawls’s own conception, the equikbrium problem—the question 
whether reflection will reach equilibrium in a finite time—is unsolv- 
able. That has important implications for his overall view, since reflec- 
tive equilibrium is “the test,” the “criterion” we use to determine which 
conception of justice, “so far as we can now ascertain, is the one most 
reasonable for us.” If the equilibrium problem is unsolvable, so is 
the problem of selecting an optimal conception of justice. 

The equilibrium problem also undermines Rawis’s argument 
against intuitionism. If the equilibrium problem is undecidable, so is 
the dispute between intuitionism and Rawlsian constructivism. 

We can nonetheless develop a concept of reflection and an alterna- 
tive to equilibrium that can play much the same methodological role 
as reflective equilibrium without any commitment to termination of 
the process after a finite time. The result, however, is to transform 
Rawls’s Kantian constructivism into a pragmatic intuitionism. 

I. RAWLS’S ASSAULT ON INTUITIONISM ; 
“Intuitionism,” James Fishkin writes, is the “doctrine Rawls is most 
concerned to argue against” in A Theory of Justice.‘ Certainly, in Rawls’s 
view, intuitionism and utilitarianism are the two chief competitors 
to his own theory. Yet it is difficult to discern arguments against 
intuitionism in A Theory of Justice or, for that matter, in the rest of 
Rawls’s works.’ This should not surprise us, however, for Rawls intends 
A Theory of Fusticeas a whole as one long argument against intuitionism. 


* Political Liberahsm (New York: Columbia, 1998), p. 28. 

í Beyond Subjective Morahty: Ethical Reasoning and Pobtical Philosophy (New Haven: 
Yale, 1984), p. 17. 

* Rawls does argue against a position he calls “rational intuitionism” in Poktical 
Liberahsm, among other places, but that is quite a different view, which will not 
concern us here. Intuitioniam, as understood in A Theory of Justice, is a kind of value 
pluralism. Rational intuitonism, in contrast, is a kind of reaham. Rawls characterizes 
it differently in different works. In “Kantian Constructivism ın Moral Theory,” this 
JOURNAL, LXXVII, 9 (September 1980): 515-72, reprinted in Collected Papers (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard, 1999), pp. 303-58, he defines it as the twofold thesis that moral 
concepts do not reduce to nonmoral concepts and that basic moral judgments are 
selfevident (p. 348). In “Themes ın Kant’s Moral Philosophy,” in Eckhart Forster, 
ed., Kant’s Transcendental Deduchons: The “Three Cniiques” and the “Opus Postusvum,” 
(Stanford: Univernty Press, 1989), pp. 81-113, reprinted in Collected Papers, pp. 497- 
528, Rawls adds the condition that moral first prinaples “are regarded as true or 
false in virtue of a moral order of values that is prior to and independent of our 
conceptions of person and society, and of the public social role of moral doctrines” 
(p. 511). Political Liberalism (pp. 91-92) defines rational intutionism as consisting 
of four theses, which amount to the view that reason can discover through intuition 
mind-independent moral facts. Ratonal intuitionism, as understood in any of these 


senses, is plainly logically independent of pluralism. 
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Indeed, he thinks it offers the only possible kind of argument against 
that view: 


The intuitionist believes...that the complexity of the moral facts defies 
our efforts to give a full account of our judgments and necessitates a 
plurality of competing principles. He contends that attempts to go be- 
yond these principles either reduce to triviality, as when it is said that 
social justice is to give each man his due, or else lead to falsehood and 
oversimplification, as when one settles everything by the principle of 
utility. The only way therefore to dispute intuitionism is to set forth the 
recognizably ethical criteria that account for the weights which, in our 
considered judgments, we think appropriate to give to the plurality of 
principles. A refutation of intuitionism consists in presenting the sort 
of constructive criteria that are said not to exist (IJ 39). 

Rawls conceives intuitionism as a threefold thesis: 
(1) Pherakser values differ in kind. 
(2) Confit they compete with one another. 


(3) Compleoaty. there are no higher-order rules or principles for de- 
termining the outcome of these competitions in every case. 


Morality is so complex that it cannot be captured by rules or principles. 
The problem of determining the outcomes of value conflicts or com- 
petitions Rawls terms the priority problem. “Intuitionism denies that 
there exists any explicit and useful solution to the priority problem” 
(TJ 40). The only way to refute the doctrine, then, is to present such 
a solution: a set of rules or principles that “match our considered 
judgments duly pruned and adjusted.” 

This is just what Rawis’s constructivism means to do. As he under- 
stands it, it is more than the thesis that we construct rather than 
discover moral value. Onora O’Neill® observes that Rawls’s theory is 
constructive in the more specific sense that it can settle disputes 
that intuitionism cannot. It solves the priority problem. For Rawls, 
constructivism should be understood as comprehending the thesis 
that our considered judgments can be brought into reflective equilib- 
rium with a set of universal principles. 

I follow RM. Hare in interpreting Rawls as seeking principles that 
are strictly universal, without ceteris paribus or similar clauses— 
principles I term stouthearted.’ In Ronald Dworkin’s terms, Rawls is 


ê Constructions of Reason (New York: Cambridge, 1989), p 
™*Rawls’s Theory of Justice,” Philosophical Quarterly, xO e 144-55, reprinted 
in Norman Danutels, ed., Reading Rawls (Stanford: Unrversity Press, 1973), pp. 81-107, 
here p. 92. Rawls says relatively little about the logical form of the rules he seeks. 
Hare's reference to Rawls’s discusmon of natural duties (115-16) stnkes me as unilht 
. Rawls there argues that some prinaples reached at reflective equilibrium 
are unconditional, not that all are. In any case, ‘unconditional’ is not synonymous 
with ‘universal’ or ‘stouthearted’. Rawis’s discussion of the priority problem is more 
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seeking rules rather than principles.* If we could rest content with 
fasnthearted principles—those with ceteris panbus or similar clauses, for 
example, “that,” as Aristotle says, “hold good only as a general rule, 
but not always” (Nicomachean Ethics 1094b22)—there would be no 
dispute at all between Rawls and the intuitionist. We might reach 
reflective equilibrium, settling on a set of principles in full harmony 
with our considered judgments, without solving the priority problem. 
If we were to settle on a view that fails to tell us how to resolve conflicts 
between principles, Rawls says, “the means of rational discussion have 
come to an end”; we would attain “but half a conception” (TJ 41). 

I shall call Rawis’s theory stoutheartedly constructive, then, in the sense 
that it provides stouthearted principles solving the priority problem. 
This is an advantage only if the priority problem has a solution. As 
Joel Feinberg points out, 


If the sort of ‘explanation’ Rawls secks is in principle achievable, then 
the theory that supplies it carries the day. But there is also the possibility 
that rigid pnority rules are, in the very nature of the case, impossible 
to formulate. Other things being equal, simplicity is preferable to com- 
plexity, but a distorting simplicity is worse than none.’ 


Is the priority problem solvable? Can we bring our considered judg- 
ments into line with stouthearted principles that resolve conflicts in 
every possible circumstance? We are back to our original question: 
Can we expect ethical reflection to reach equilibrium? 


I. REFLECTION 


This brings us to the process of reflection itself. We begin with a set 
h of considered judgments. We examine our moral intuitions, that 
is, and throw out those that are unstable, vague, or in which we lack 
confidence. We retain only those we are willing to affirm confidently 
after careful thought. We provisionally adopt a decidable set Py of 
principles from which, we conjecture, the considered judgments 
might be derived." We strive to articulate principles that are logically 


helpful; see secton m below. My term ‘stouthearted’ is meant to contrast with 
Michael Morreau’s ‘fainthearted’; see “Fainthearted Conditionals,” this JOURNAL, 
XCIV, 4 (Apnl 1997): 187-211. 

"See “Is Law a System of Rules?” in RS. Summers, ed., Essays m Lagal Philosophy 
(Berkeley California UP, 1976), pp. 25-60, and Takeng Rights Serousty (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1978). 

’ “Rawls and Intuitioniam,” in Daniels, ed., pp 108-23, on p. 111. 

*T assume that the set of principles is decidable to capture the idea that we should 
think of them as ethical axioms. This seems faithful to Rawis’s conception of reflection 
as a process of assessing principles in light of considered judgments, to assess our 
prinaples within a finite tme, we surely must be able to decide in a finite time, at 
any given stage, what they are. (All of Rawis’s examples, including his own favored 
set of principles, are not only decidable but finite.) The argument to follow goes 
through, however, even if we weaken this to a requirement that the set of prinaples 
be enumerable or, equivalently, axiomatizable. 
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weak and generally shared, or are derivable from logically weak and 
generally shared constraints on an original position. We then proceed. 
to reflect on our judgments and principles against a background of 
relevant theories—theories of persons, of society, of the place of 
morality in society, of moral education and development, and so on.” 
Call this set of background theories J). Additionally, Rawls treats 
reflective equilibrium, in the primary instance, as justifying principles 
of justice only indirectly, by way of justifying conditions placed on 
the original position. In addition to principles, judgments, and back- 
ground theories, then, we should take into account constraints G 
placed on an ideal or actual circumstance of choice. 

Reflection proceeds in stages. At any stage n + 1, we search for 
discrepancies between the sets J, of considered judgments and P, of 
principles given our set T, of background theories and our set C, of 
constraints placed on the choice situation at the previous stage. Such 
discrepancies might take one of several forms: we might find 


(1) A conmdered judgment p in J, that cannot be derved from P, the 
negation of which can be derived from P, That is, our principles 
might contradict our considered judgments in the sense that P, 
unplies —p even though p belongs to Je 

A considered judgment p in J, such that neither it nor its negation 

can be derived from P, That is, our principles might be too weak 

to yield some of our considered judgments; P, might imply neither 

p nor -p even though p belongs to Je 

(3) An actual inconsistency in P, (or Ja), that is, a judgment p such that 
both and its negation -p can be derived from P, (or Ja). 

(4) A conflict or potental inconsistency in P, (or Ja), that is, a judgment 
p such that both p and its negation -p can be derived from P, (or h) 
together with information specifying a possible circumstance. 

(5) Ajudgment p derivable from P, such that neither p nor its negation 
-p are in je 


At any stage, there might be infinitely many such discrepancies. 
We then select one or more discrepancies to address. We take steps 
to reconcile our principles and considered judgments, depending on 


(2 


~~ 


1 Daniels has elaborated reflective equilibrium along these Imes in “Wide Reflec- 
tve Equilibrium and Theory Acceptance in Ethics,” this JOURNAL, LXXVI, 5 (May 
1979): 256-82, “On Some Methods of Ethics and Linguistics,” Philosophical Studses, 
xav (1980): 21-86, “Reflective Equilibnum and Archimedean Points,” Canadian 
Journal of Philosophy, x (1980): 83-108, and justice and Justification: Reflectros Equibbreum 
tn Theory and Practice (New York: Cambndge, 1996). This seems faithful to Rawis’s 
intentions in A Theory of Justice, Pohitcal Laberahsm, however, seems concemed to free 
the theory from commitments to theories of the self, and so forth. 
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the kind of discrepancy found and selected. For the corresponding 
problems above: 


(1) We either revise the considered judgment, adopting its negation 
instead, or revise our principles to drop or weaken one or more 
to prevent the negation of our considered judgment from being 
derivable, or both. 

(2) We add or strengthen a principle to make the considered judg- 
ment derivable 

(3) We drop or weaken one or more principles to remove the inconsis- 
tency by making one or both judgments underivable. 

(4) We examine the judgment derivable from P, (or J) to see whether 
we are willing to include it or its negation among our considered 
Judgments. If s0, we add it to Jẹ If not, we drop or weaken principles 
to make one or both underivable. 

(5) We examine p and -p to see whether either should be added to Je 

(6) We reconsider our (revised) principles, asking whether it is possible 
to reformulate them to account for our (revised) considered judg- 
ments more elegantly and efficiently. Throughout, it is important 
that we be able to recognize our principles when we see them; P, 
must remain decidable. 

(7) We reconsider our background theories T, and our constraints C, 
asking whether it is advisable to reformulate them in light of the 
outcome of the adjustments made in our judgments and principles. 

(8) We continue this process, returning to step 3 above, until we reach 
a fixed point at which J+, = J, and Pp, = P, That point is reflec- 
tive equilibrium. 

I have gone through this process in detail to make several points. 
First, its starting points radically underdetermine the outcome of 
Rawls’s procedure.” Ethical reflection comprises several kinds of be- 
lief revision. Rawls says little about how such revision is to be con- 
ducted. The literature on belief revision suggests both that this prob- 
lem is quite general and that it has no simple uncontroversial solution. 
Without specifying the details of the revision procedures, the process 
of reflection as a whole is underdetermined. 

The process also poses some special problems. The significance of 
classifying something as a principle or a judgment must be sorted out. 
Should we construe reflection as updating principles with considered 
judgments, updating judgments with principles, going back and forth 
between these, or updating both together? If principles and judgments 
play different roles, the results will not necessarily be equivalent. We 


H See D.W. Haslett, “What Is Wrong with Reflective Equihbrhum? Philosophical 
Quarter, xxv (1987): 306-11, on p. 310. 
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can raise similar points about background theories and constraints 
on the choice situation. 

The process of reflection, moreover, requires the resolution of 
some open problems in the theory of belief revision. First, should we 
conceive of Rawis’s procedure as an iterated process, taking discrepan- 
cies between principles and considered judgments one by one, or 
as a multiple revision process, taking all discrepancies into account 
together? Since we may face many, even infinitely many, discrepancies 
between principles and judgments at any stage, the latter is probably 
more natural. Furthermore, any given judgment may or may not be 
accepted when presented as a candidate for updating; the revision 
in question is nonprioritized."* If we think of principles and judgments 
being revised together, with no differentiation of role, the problem 
is essentially one of consolidation.” This is particularly difficult, since 
standard belief revision procedures, inspired by possible worlds se- 
mantics, treat all inconsistent sets alike, as identical to the entire 
language." In any case, there is no settled consensus on how any of 
these belief revision problems ought to be solved. 

If we think of Rawls’s procedure as an iterated process, the outcome 
of the procedure—the set of judgments and principles on which we 
settle at reflective equilibrium, if we attain it, or the pattern of variation 
in judgments and principles, if we do not—may depend not only on 
the initial and subsequent considered judgments, the initial selection 
of principles, and the details of the revision procedures, but also on 
the selection of a discrepancy to be addressed at each stage of the 
revision process. The order in which we address discrepancies may 


1 For varying approaches to multiple revision, see Sven Ove Hansson, “New Opera- 
tors for Theory Change,” Theona, Lv (1989): 114-82; R Niederée, “Multiple Contrac- 
tion: A Further Case against Gardenfors's Principle of Recovery,” m André Fuhrmann 
and Morreau, cds., The Logic of Theory Change (Berlin: Springer, 1991); Fuhrmann 
and Hansson, “A Survey of Multiple Contraction,” Journal of Logic, Language, and 
Information, m (1994): 89-76, and J.A. Li, “Note on Partial Meet Package Contraction,” 

of Lognc, and Information, vu (1998): 189-42. 

4 See J.R. Galler, “Autonomous Belief Revision and Communication,” in Peter 
Gärdenfors, ed., Beef Renson (New York: Cambridge, 1992), pp. 220-46; Hansson, 
“Ten Philosophical Problems in Belief Revision,” Journal of Logic and Computabon, 
xu, 1 (February 2003): 87-49. 

4 See Hansson, “Taking Belief Bases Seriously,” in Dag Prawitz and Dag West- 
erstihl, eds., Logic and Philosophy of Science m Uppsala (New York: Kluwer, 1994), pp. 
13-28; “Sem1Revision,” fowrnal of Apphed Non-Classical Logs, vu (1997): 151-75; EJ. 
Olsson, “A Coherence Interpretation of SemiRevision,” Theoria, LXDI (1997): 105-84, 
and “Coherence: Studies in Epistemology and Belief Revision” (Ph.D dus., Uppsala 
University, 1997). 

4 An important exception is Fuhrmann—see “Theory Contraction through Base 


Contraction,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, xx (May 1991). 175-203, and An Essay on 
Contraction (Stanford: CSLI, 1997). 
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make a significant difference to the outcome of the process. A foolish 
principle of selection, for example, might lead us to negiect some 
discrepancies entirely. Say that a principle of selection is adequate if 
it raises each discrepancy at some stage, thus enabling the process to 
yield reflective equilibrium if that can be attained at all. There are 
many possible adequate selection principles. In general, they may not 
yield identical outcomes. The process of reflection may therefore be 
path-dependent. The procedure of Peter Gardenfors is path-indepen- 
dent, but at the cost of holding the degree of justification or vulnerabil- 
ity for each proposition constant throughout the revision procedure.” 
Surely that is implausible here. Our ethical reflection should be able 
to change the degree of justification or vulnerability of principles and 
judgments; indeed, that seems to be its chief purpose. New considered 
Judgments may make previously adopted principles more doubtful. 
Procedures that allow degrees of justification or vulnerability to vary 
dynamically, however, such as that of Wolfgang Spohn, are not path- 
independent.” Thus, two people may reach different reflective equi- 
libria, even if they start with the same considered judgments and 
principles, use the same (possibly deterministic) revision rules, and 
judge similar conflicts similarly throughout the revision process. 

Second, whether we think of revision as iterated or multiple, choos- 
ing between principles and judgments, for example, requires assessing 
the relative degrees of justification or vulnerability of those judgments 
and principles. But there is no consensus about how to represent 
such dynamic information in a belief revision procedure.” 

Third, the decisions that have to be made, especially when facing 
discrepancies of kinds (1) and (4), are distinctly ethical decisions, 
requiring intuitive judgment as well as (or as a part of) general consid- 
erations of belief revision. Intuitive judgment, that is, enters the pro- 
cess not only at the initial stage but also at many revision stages. 

Fourth, the extent to which the process of reflection and the attain- 
ment of reflective equilibrium count as justifying a judgment or princi 


1" “Epistemıc Importance and Minimal Changes of Belief,” Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy, Lx (1984): 186-57. As Anthony Gillies points out—*New Foundatons 
for Epistemic Change,” Synthese, xxvii (2004), in press—Hansson-style counterex- 
amples to AGM revision trade on having a single revision function govern an iterated 
procedure. If the revision function changes as the revision proceeds, all the dynamic 
work is done by those changes, about which the AGM approach has nothing to say. 

3 “Ordinal Conditonal Functions: A Dynamic Theory of Epistemic States,” in 
W.L. Harper and B. Skyrms, eds., Causation m Decaston, Bebef Change, and Statistics IT 
(Boston: Kluwer, 1988), pp. 105-34. 

* In addition to Spohn, see Adnan Darwiche and Judea Pearl, “On the Logic of 
Iterated Belief Revision,” Artifical Intelligence, LXXXIX (1997): 1-29; and John Pollock, 
“Defeasible Reasoning with Variable Degrees of Justification,” Artyiaal Intelligence, 
cxxx (2002): 233-82. 
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ple depends crucially on the properties of those revision procedures. 
Some have doubted whether the kind of process Rawls envisions could 
ever have justificatory force.” Others find it “easy to see how this 
could be a procedure for rationalization of individual or social norms, 
or, to put it in more elevated terms, a procedure for the ‘construction’ 
of moral or ethical systems.”” Crucial to any justificatory force, ac- 
cording to Norman Daniels, is the independent support enjoyed by 
the background theories.” Surely, whatever justificatory role Rawls’s 
procedure has depends on the status of the intuitive judgments with 
which it begins, the intuitive judgments made during the revision 
process, and further features of that process. 

Fifth, and crucially, the revision procedure is not monotone; judg- 
ments and principles may be added or dropped. We may delete some 
intuitive judgments that contradict or fail to find support in our 
principles; we may drop principles that contradict or fail to find 
support in our considered judgments. In fact, we must do so. As Hans 
Rott has shown, every revision forces us to surrender some truths, 
unless we can leap to the truth in a single step.” If we could do that, 
of course, reflection would be unnecessary. So, if we are revising 
principles, we must trade in some true principles to secure the revi- 
sion. If we are revising with respect to considered judgments, we must 
trade in some true judgments to do so. 

We may also add principles and considered judgments as we reflect. 
Indeed, a large part of ethical reflection seems to involve imagination: 
of being in another’s place, of the consequences of policies, of the 
outcomes of events, of situations that might test principles, of the 
intuitive reactions we would have in those situations, and so on.™ 
Reflecting on the principle of utility, for instance, has led us to con- 
sider and formulate judgments concerning various applications of 
the principle—Bernard Williams’s summary execution puzzle, to take 
just one example—that had never occurred to anyone before.” Re- 
flecting on such problems, moreover, has led to formulations of here- 
tofore unenvisioned principles such as rule utilitarianism or coopera- 


® See, for example, David Lyons, “Nature and Soundness of the Contract and 
Coherence Arguments,” in Daniels, ed., pp. 141-68. 

71 Richard Boyd, “How To Be a Moral Realist,” in Sayre-McCord, ed., Essays on 
Moral Reaksm (Ithaca: Cornell, 1988), pp. 181-228, here see p. 185. 

P Justs and Justification. Reflectios Equilibreum m Theory and Practice (New York: 
Cambridge, 1996). 

B Two Dogmas of Belief Revision,” this JOURNAL, XCVII, 9 (September 2000): 
503-22. 

“See Simon Blackburn, Ruling Passons (New York: Cambndge, 1996); Sayre- 
McCord, “Coherentist Epistemology and Moral Theory.” 

S For this and various other cases, see J C.C. Smart and Williams, Uthtariamsm: 
For and Agamst (New York: Cambridge, 1973). 
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tive utilitarianism. Reflection consists in more than paring down sets 
of judgments and principles; it frequently involves the formulation 
of new judgments and principles. 

But proofs that a process reaches a fixed point typically depend on 
the monotonicity of the process. So, apart from a detailed specification 
of the revision procedures—and probably not even then—there is no 
way to construct a general argument that the process must terminate. 
We have no reason to expect a fixed point. We in particular have no 
reason to expect a fixed point at a finite stage of reflection. But that 
is what Rawls’s concept of reflective equilibrium would require, at 
least if it is to have the justificatory force he envisions in the way 
he envisions. 

To be sure, an agent engaged in Rawls’s process of reflection has an 
advan tage over a typical inquirer responding to potentially recalcitrant 
empirical evidence: Rawis’s process is a priori.” The revision process 
starts from a set of considered judgments and a set of principles, inter 
aka, recognizes logical discrepancies between them, and revises one 
or both to remove those discrepancies. Does the a priori character 
of the process secure a fixed point? While neither is conclusive, I see 
two reasons to expect a negative answer. First, reflection on discrepan- 
cies must still proceed in a temporal sequence under only partial 
control of the reflecting agent. In practice there seems to be no way, 
even a priori, to survey the entire field of possible discrepancies and 
arrange them for consideration in some optimal order. Nor can an 
agent survey the outcome of the process in advance. Path dependence, 
the representation of dynamic information, the role of intuitive judg- 
ment, nonmonotonicity, and the expansion of the sets of general 
principles and considered judgments remain serious issues. All but 
the first, in fact, would remain serious issues even if we could arrange 
discrepancies in an optimal order. Second, for Rawls, Daniels, Richard 
Boyd, and others, the analogy between the a priori process of reflec- 
tion and the a posteriori process of empirical inquiry constitutes the 
chief argument for reflective equilibrium’s epistemic efficacy. The 
mutual adjustment of general principles and particular considered 
judgments, they contend, confirms a moral theory in the way that the 
mutual adjustment of theory and evidence confirms a scientific theory. 
It seems likely that, if the analogy between a priori and a posteriori 


™ I owe this point to an anonymous referee. But see the caution raised in note 2 
above: the task of reaching equihbrium on the basis of our current experience and 
that of regaining equilibrium once our experience has been expanded may each be 
a priori in the sense of being independent of any further experience, but the overall 
process, which includes expansions of experience that bear on our ethical judgments, 
is a posteriori. 
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adjustment procedures is strong enough to support the epistemic 
efficacy of reflective equilibrium, it is also strong enough to raise the 
belief revision issues I have discussed. 


I. COMPLEXITY AND CONSTRUCTION 


Intuitionism maintains that the moral realm is so complex that ethical 
reflection will not reach a fixed point at any finite stage of reflec- 
tion—at least if the principles are conceived as stouthearted rather 
than fainthearted. Traditionally, intuitionists in this sense have em- 
braced moral and epistemological realism, contending that we have 
immediate access to a mindindependent realm of moral value. But 
nothing about the complexity thesis forces that commitment. We can 
see moral value as complex and constructed. 

Dworkin unwittingly offers a model of how this might be done. He 
contrasts the natural model—according to which we discover objective 
truths about a mind-independent moral reality through a faculty of 
intuition—with the constructive model It assumes that we “have a re- 
sponsibility to fit the particular judgments on which [we] act into a 
coherent program of action, or, at least, that officials who exercise 
power over other men have that sort of responsibility.””’ It assumes 
nothing about the mind-independent existence of moral value or our 
epistemic access to it. His idea is that intuitionism adopts the natural 
model, while Rawls adopts the constructive model. 

The constructive model, nevertheless, may be highly attractive to 
an intuitionist, particularly one who seeks to avoid metaphysical com- 
mitments and attendant epistemological difficulties. The model is 
constructive in a weaker sense than that of Rawls; it treats moral 
value as constructed, but does not require that principles must be 
stouthearted. Or so I shall argue. Agents may “fit particular judgments 
into a coherent program of action” on the basis of fainthearted prin- 
ciples. 

The best argument in favor of an intuitionist constructivism is Dwor- 
kin’s chief illustration of the model: common law adjudication. A 
judge must infer from previous cases general principles to use in 
judging further cases. Sometimes, those general principles may fit the 
cases nicely and permit clear judgments on further cases. Sometimes, 
however, there are tensions in the pattern of previous cases, so that 
it is difficult to find a set of principles that covers them all. Sometimes 
the principles that emerge from consideration of previous cases lack 
intuitive appeal or lead to counterintuitive consequences. Sometimes 
the principles conflict. Sometimes they are vague. Sometimes they 


7 “The Original Position,” Unversity of Chicago Law Review, Xi, 3 (Spring 1973): 
500-38; reprinted in Daniels, ed , pp. 16-52, see p. 28; hereafter OP. 
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fail to anticipate new issues that arise in further cases. On this concep- 
tion, a “judge tries to reach an accommodation between these prece- 
dents and a set of principles that might justify them and also justify 
further decisions that go beyond them” (OP 28). 

The previous judgments, of course, are analogous to considered 
judgments in Rawis’s scheme. The process that a judge undertakes 
in applying common law, and, even better, that a society undertakes 
in adopting a system of common law, is analogous to Rawls’s due 
reflection. The respect for precedent shown by the judge is analogous 
to our respect for considered judgments in the process of reflection. 
The responsibility of the judge to articulate principles available for 
public examination is analogous to our responsibility to act on the 
basis of principle. 

Here, however, the analogy with Rawis’s scheme breaks down. Theo- 
rists of common law adjudication typically do not think that judges, 
now or even in the long run, can articulate a set of stouthearted 
principles that will cover all possible cases, or even all possible cases 
of kinds considered up to now. If that were so, we could see the 
common law as a temporary stand-in for explicit legislation. It might 
be conceived that way; one might think of common law as a path 
toward the articulation of an ideal set of laws—a more reliable path, 
perhaps, than the enactments of a legislature. But one might also 
think of the common law as articulating gradually a body of ceteris 
panbus principles, constructing, extending, revising, and resolving 
conflicts between them as cases arise, with a view to past, current, and 
possible future cases.” There is no firm stouthearted rule for how 
these constructions, extensions, revisions, and resolutions are to be 
performed. The complexity of the world and the range of possible 
cases it offers prevent that. They also provide the chief argument for 
the common law. On that conception, then, common law adjudication 
and the constructive model it illustrates support an intuitionist con- 
ception of moral reflection. 

The responsibility of judges to articulate principles of adjudication 
available for public examination is fundamental to the common law. 
So, too, our responsibility to articulate principles upon which we act 
is a fundamental part of ethical reflection and reasoning. Dworkin 
seems to find that responsibility incompatible with intuitionism. He 
is not alone. Stuart Hampshire writes, “the force of the word ‘intuition’ 
is to suggest that the conclusion is not established by any recognized 
form of argument, by any ratiocinative process involving a succession 


™ See, for example, Benjamin N. Cardozo, The Nature of the Judizial Process (New 
Haven: Yale, 1921), and The Growth of the Law (New Haven: Yale, 1924). 
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of steps which are logically criticisable....°* Richard Brandt concurs: 
“What does not offer a novel way of organizing our views [about 
justice and the right] is pluralistic intuitionism.”"” Torbjörn Tannsjd 
contends that, on the intuitionist’s account, there is no general struc- 
ture to moral thinking; moral facts are capricious and moral conclu- 
sions are groundless." 

But the intuitionist can agree with Dworkin that “decisions made in 
the name of justice must never outstrip an official’s ability to account 
for those decisions in a theory of justice,” that “we [must] act on 
principle rather than on faith” (OP 30). One can act on the basis 
of principle while acting on the basis of fainthearted principle. As 
Hampshire suggests, “All argument is not deduction, and giving rea- 
sons in support of a judgment or statement is not necessarily, or even 
generally, giving logically conclusive reasons” (OP 473). 

Imagine, for example, a judge finding someone liable for an injury 
due to negligence and requiring compensation. The judge might 
base the decision on a wellsupported principle, for example, that 
someone whose negligence causes injury to others ought to compen- 
sate them. But this is best understood as a fainthearted principle. 
Surely the judge is not thereby committed to holding that every possi- 
ble act of negligence that harms others requires payment of compensa- 
tion. The judge may consistently decline to mandate compensation 
in another case so long as the judge can articulate the reasons for 
the difference in treatment. Suppose, for example, that in another 
case the only injury is intangible (that Jones’s negligence made Smith 
nervous, for example) or insignificant (that Jones’s negligence con- 
sisted of his dropping Smith’s penny into a sewer grate). The judge 
may consistently refuse to require that Smith be compensated by 
explaining that intangible or insignificant injuries need not be com- 
pensated. Indeed, the judge may embrace a zig-zag series of principles, 
such as 


If A’s negligence injures B, A owes B compensation. 

If A’s negligence injures B only intangibly, A does not owe B compen- 
sation. 

If A’s negligence injures B only intangibly, but A foresaw and intended 
to so injure B, then A owes B compensation. 

If A’s negligence injures B only intangibly, A foresaw and intended to 


9 “Fallacies in Moral Philosophy,” Mind, Lv (1949): 466-82, p. 470. 

x “The Science of Man and Wide Reflective Equilibrium,” Ethics, c (1990): 259-78, 
see p. 273. 

tian Defense of Theory in Ethics,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, xxv (1995). 
571-94. 
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so injure B, but the injury is insignificant, then A does not owe B compen- 

sation. 

In short, we can meet our responsibility to act on the basis of 
principle by articulating fainthearted principles, as judges and ethical 
agents in practice seem to do. To justify our considered judgment 
that a particular injury ought to be compensated, for example, we 
might argue in one of two ways: 

Stouthearted Justification: 

Jones's negligence injured Smith. 


If A’s negligence injures B, A (invariably) owes B compensation. 


So, Jones owes Smith compensation. 


Jones’s negligence injured Smith. 


If A's negligence injures B, A (normally) owes B compensation. 


So, Jones owes Smith compensation. 


The first argument is deductively valid. Adding premises to it would 
never lead us to retract the conclusion. Its second premise, however, 
lies open to attack by counterexample. The second argument, in 
contrast, is valid, not deductively, but defeasibly. (It is, in Michael 
Morreau’s terms, allowed.) Additional information could lead us to 
withdraw the conclusion by indicating that this negligence or injury 
was in some way abnormal or atypical—by indicating, for instance, the 
relevance of other moral considerations. The argument is nevertheless 
acceptable; in the absence of other information, the premises do 
make it reasonable to believe the conclusion. 

Rawls and Dworkin assume that the kind of principled justification 
for which judges and other moral agents are responsible is the stout- 
hearted, deductive kind of justification typified by the first argument. 
Fainthearted constructivists, in contrast, contend that arguments such 
as the second, fainthearted one provide an acceptable sort of princi- 
pled justification, one that meets our responsibilities as moral agents. 
They in short embrace defeasible means of justification: arguments 
that are acceptable but whose conclusions might have to be withdrawn 
in the face of further information. Such justifications may be defeated. 
When they are, however, they are defeated for reasons. One moral 
consideration (such as that articulated in a premise such as ‘Injuries 
caused by negligence ought to be compensated’) may be undercut 
or overridden by another moral consideration. 

It is not clear that Rawis and Dworkin can resist the acceptability of 
defeasible justification, given that the process of reflective equilibrium 
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itself is in a sense defeasible. Equilibria, Rawls stresses, are only tempo- 
rary. New circumstances can present us with issues not considered in 
earlier reflection or face us with unanticipated consequences. They 
can mobilize new considered judgments or lead us to lose confidence 
in judgments we had earlier affirmed under due reflection. Dworkin 
similarly portrays the constructive model as requiring us “to proceed 
on the best program [we] can now fashion” (OP 36), recognizing 
that we may have to revise our conclusions as further developments 
occur. That is true for the intuitionist as well. The intuitionist, quite 
reasonably, contends that if the conclusions yielded by the process 
of reflection are in any case defeasible, there is no reason to balk at 
defeasible principles and defeasible justifications within the process. 


Iv. AN INTUITIONIST MODEL OF REFLECTION 


I have been arguing that we have no reason, in general, to expect 
the process of ethical reflection to reach equilibrium. Are there cir- 
cumstances in which equilibrium 1s impossible? If so, what are they? 
This is one form of Williams’s broader question about contractual 
ethical theory: Under what conditions is it appropriate? In this sec- 
tion I distinguish conditions under which reflective equilibrium is 
possible from those in which it remains inaccessible. I provide an 
intuitionist ethical model in which equilibrium proves elusive. Given a 
plausible representation of the ethical domain, there are uncountably 
many such models, but only countably many in which equilibrium 
can be attained at any finite stage. 

Think of ethical truths as expressed in a language—English, if you 
like, supplemented with whatever technical, mathematical, or other 
terms are required to express such truths adequately. I assume that 
such a language would have countably many grammatical sentences, 
and that the truths of ethics (or, more neutrally, the sentences that 
would be reached at some stage and not be overturned by further 
reflection) would comprise a subset E of those. Under what conditions 
will reflection reach equilibrium on all and only the members of E 
at some finite stager 

To put this question more precisely: at reflective equilibrium, princi- 
ples and considered judgments harmonize. If none of the kinds of 
discrepancy I have discussed are to occur, our considered judgments 
must match the consequences of our principles exactly. (I set aside 
background theories and choice constraints for the sake of simplicity, 
but, of course, we must harmonize them as well.) Let Jand Prepresent 
our judgments and principles at reflective equilibrium, and let Cn (P) 
represent the set of logical consequences of our principles after due 


B Ethics and the Liis of Philosophy (Cambridge Harvard, 1985), p. 104. 
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reflection. (Jand P depend on our initial h, P, To, and Q, as well as 
our revision procedure and, perhaps, choices made in the order of 
addressing discrepancies. In the interests of elegance I shall suppress 
that in the notation.) Then principles and judgments must harmonize 
in the sense that Cn(P) = J. P must axiomatize J. As a first pass, then, 
we might reasonably expect to reach reflective equilibrium only if J 
is axiomatizable. As a general formulation, however, this will not do; 
if we do not reach reflective equilibrium, there is no set Jof judgments 
at equilibrium to which to refer. 

So, say that a judgment p is stable under reflection (started from h, 
P» To, and G) if and only if, no matter in what order discrepancies 
are addressed, there is some stage n of reflection such that, for any 
subsequent stage m = n, p belongs to Jæ Stable judgments, in other 
words, at some stage of reflection enter our set of considered judg- 
ments and never leave. No further reflection undermines them. We 
can meaningfully speak of the set J* of stable judgments under a 
process of reflection whether or not the process terminates in equilib- 
rium. In general, we can expect a process to reach equilibrium only 
if J* is axiomatizable. And that will be true only if J* is enumerable. 

To craft intuitionist models of the reflection process, then, identify, 
in a Peircean spirit, the set E of ethical truths with /*—the set of 
considered ethical judgments stable under reflection—and assume 
that it is not enumerable. There are two cases to consider. J* might 
be partially enumerable it might fail to be enumerable but have infinite 
subsets that are enumerable. The set of stable ethical judgments in 
such a case might lie beyond characterization by stouthearted rules 
or principles. But subsets of it might be so characterizable. Alterna- 
tively, J* might be unruly in the sense that neither it nor any of its 
infinite subsets is enumerable. In such a case, there would be no 
sound stouthearted principles; every principle would be prey to coun- 
terexamples and exceptions. Given a countable language, there are 
only countably many enumerable candidates for E. There are uncount- 
ably many partially enumerable candidates, and uncountably many 
others that are unruly. 

Consider first models in which J* is partially enumerable. There is 
no decidable set P of principles such that Cn(P) = J* At no finite 


™ Assuming Church's thesis, unruliness is equivalent to J.CE. Dekker’s concept 
of immunity. See “Two Notes on Recursively Enumerable Sets,” Proceadings of the 
Amencan Mathematcal Socsety, 1v (1953). 495-501, on p. 496, and “Productive Sets,” 
Transactions of the Amencan Mathematical Socety, LXXVII (1955): 129-49, on p. 180 
See Emu Post, “Recursively Enumerable Sets of Poative Integers and Their Decision 
Problems,” Bulleten of the American Mathematical Society, L (1944): 284-316, on p. 298; 
and Hartley Rogers, Theory of Recursive Functions and Effecttve Computabthty (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1967), pp. 107-09, 120-26, for cardinality and other relevant results. 
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stage, then, will a set of principles axiomatize the ethical truths. If we 
define P* as the set of stable principles, then P* * P, for any finite 
stage n. We never reach equilibrium. Nevertheless, if J* is partially 
enumerable, reflection successively approximates an axiomatization 
of the ethical truths without ever attaining it. That is, it is possible to 
reach a stage of reflection after which all remaining discrepancies 
between principles and judgments are of type (2), consisting of judg- 
ments such that neither they nor their negations follow from the 
principles. After such a stage, stable principles, facing no further 
counterexamples, may safely be used as premises of deductively sound 
arguments. We can obtain decidable sets P of principles such that 
Cn(P) is a subset of J*. But, for each decidable set P of principles, 
we may generate stable judgments not entailed by those principles. 
At no stage, then, do we reach reflective equilibrium. 

Models in which J* is unruly share many of these features. Again, 
there is no decidable set P of principles such that Cn(P) = J*. Again, 
P* » P, for any finite stage n. We never attain equilibrium. In these 
models, moreover, we may not understand reflection as successive 
approximation. We never reach a stage after which all discrepancies 
are of type (2). At every stage, in other words, our principles face 
actual or possible counterexamples. They may not safely be used as 
premises in deductively sound arguments; further stable considered 
judgments could be adduced to contradict them. There is no decid- 
able set P of principles such that Cn(P) is even a proper subset of ]*. 
Phas infinitely many logical consequences. So, Cn(P) is both infinite 
and enumerable. But /* has no infinite enumerable subsets. 

Models in which J* is unruly thus ground the idea that reasoning 
appropriate to ethics is defeasible. Any decidable set P of principles 
has consequences that fail to find affirmation in our considered judg- 
ments after due reflection. That is true even for principles taken 
individually. So, in such models, stouthearted principles invariably 
imply too much. Replacing deductive with nonmonotonic conse- 
quence by itself does not help, for the latter is supraclassical. Stout- 
hearted principles, therefore, are never stable. We must reinterpret 
principles as fainthearted. 

Can we always do so? By Dekker’s theorem, any unruly set is Turing- 
equivalent to an enumerable set. That means that we could reason 
about unruly sets as we do enumerable sets—by deriving consequences 
from sets of axioms, for example—:f we had an oracle enabling us to 
complete certain infinite tasks. We could apply a principle such as 
‘If A’s negligence injures B, A owes B compensation’, legitimately 
deriving conclusions such as ‘Jones owes Smith compensation’, if we 
could complete an infinite procedure certifying the safety of the 
inference. The role of cetens paribus clauses or the equivalent, from 
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this perspective, is precisely to stand in for that infinite task. It is to 
signal that conclusions drawn from the fainthearted principles they 
inhabit are not completely safe. They would be if we were able to 
complete an infinite procedure—namely, surveying all possible in- 
terfering factors and certifying that none undercut or overrode the 
inference. So, in place of stouthearted principles such as ‘If A’s negli- 
gence injures B, A invariably owes B compensation’, we can reason 
with principles such as ‘If A’s negligence injures B, then, in the absence 
of competing considerations, A owes B compensation’, where the set 
of competing considerations is potentially infinite. In short, we can 
reason with fainthearted principles. Dekker’s theorem guarantees an 
appropriate set of fainthearted principles for any unruly set. 

I have been arguing that models in which J*, the set of our consid- 
ered judgments stable under reflection, is unruly provide models that 
are at once intuitionist and constructive, supporting the construal of 
ethical principles as fainthearted. In such models, we never reach 
reflective equilibrium, but we can nevertheless meet our obligation 
to make ethical decisions on the basis of principle and articulate our 
Justifications for those decisions in terms of principles. We construe 
ethical truth as stability under due reflection. In such models, more- 
over, common law adjudication serves as a model for ethical reasoning 
in general. We articulate fainthearted principles that may undergo 
refinement or even rejection as we consider further cases. In deciding 
cases, we appeal to principles and commit ourselves to deciding similar 
cases similarly, while recognizing that potentially infinitely many fac- 
tors might interfere and make other prima facie similar cases mor- 

All one needs to motivate fainthearted constructivism is the passwbil- 
ity of unruliness. Perhaps our stable judgments under due reflection 
are not unruly. Perhaps they are at least partially axiomatizable. Per- 
haps they are enumerable or even decidable. But there are uncount- 
ably many models in which they are unruly. Even if our stable judg- 
ments are partially axiomatizable, furthermore, there may be 
important subsets that are unruly. Apart from an argument that no 
interesting class of stable judgments is unruly, then, we must recognize 
unruliness as a possibility. We must consequently recognize a possibil 
ity that deductive reasoning in ethics will lead us astray. Defeasible 
reasoning, in contrast, succeeds whether our stable judgments are 
unruly or not. Intuitionism is thus safer than stouthearted constructiv- 
ism. If its underlying conception of ethical truth is inaccurate, it does 
not get us into trouble. Stouthearted constructivism does. 


V. A POSSIBLE SHORTCUT 


Are there any arguments that no interesting class of stable ethical 
judgments is unruly? Are there arguments, in other words, that every 
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interesting class of stable judgments is axiomatizable, in full or in 
part? Rawls himself offers one such argument. I have been speaking 
of the set J* of judgments stable under due reflection. But its proper- 
ties, Rawls argues, are not independent of the reflection process. It 
has the properties we want it to have. 


..the priority problem is not that of how to cope with the complexity 
of already given moral facts which cannot be altered. Instead, it is the 
problem of formulating reasonable and generally acceptable proposals 
for bringing about the desired agreement in judgments. On a contract 
doctrine the moral facts are determined by the principles which would 
be chosen in the original position. These principles specify which consid- 
erations are relevant from the standpoint of social justice. Since it is up 
to the persons in the original position to choose these principles, it is 
for them to decide how simple or complex they want the moral facts 
to be (TJ 45). 


Rawls in effect argues that intuitionism presupposes moral realism. 
We need to worry about the complexity of the moral facts only if those 
facts and their properties are independent of us. For the constructivist, 
Rawls contends, that is not so; we determine the facts and their proper- 
ties. They will be too complex to be captured by rules only if we want 
them to be. Our process of reflection will thus reach equilibrium if 
we want it to. Rawls plainly thinks we would. 

Rawls’s argument directly assails my project of developing a faint- 
hearted constructivism. If he is right, wanting the priority problem to 
have a solution guarantees that it does have a solution. Desires to 
solve the priority problem, reach reflective equilibrium, and state 
stouthearted principles of justice are, if not self-fulfilling, then self 
grounding in the sense that they suffice for the possibility of their own 
satisfaction. The quest for reflective equilibrium is, as such, capable of 
success. It follows that the set of stable judgments and, thus, the set 
of ethical truths are axiomatizable, simply because we want them to be. 

So understood, Rawls’s argument has many ancestors in the history 
of antirealism. Here is one analysis of it 


(1) Choices in the original position determine the principles of justice. 

(2) The principles of justice chosen in the original position determine 
the moral facts. 

(3) People in the original position would choose to make the moral 
facts simple. 

(4) So, moral facts are simple. 


An argument of similar form might help to arouse and focus suspicion: 


(5) Choices the batter makes determine the trajectory of the bat 
(6) The trajectory of the bat determines whether the ball goes over 
the fence. 
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(7) Every batter would choose to hit the ball over the fence on every 

swing. 

(8) So, every batter hits the ball over the fence on every swing. 

What has gone wrong? 

Choices the batter makes determine the trajectory of the bat—gruen 
the trajectory of the ball, in the absence of interfering factors (such 
as catcher’s interference), and provided that the batter succeeds in 
implementing his choices successfully. Just so, choices made in the 
original position determine principles of justice—given a set of consid- 
ered judgments, a set of conjectured principles, a set of background 
theories, a plausible procedure for revision, the intuitive judgments 
required for implementing that procedure, and perhaps (if the proce- 
dure is iterated) the order in which candidates for revision are consid- 
ered. Since the original position is idealized and hypothetical, we need 
not consider interfering factors and problems of implementation. In 
practical applications of Rawls’s procedure, however, those are real 
concerns. It might be more accurate, therefore, to say that choices 
made in the original position, under ideal conditions, contribute to 
determining the principles of justice. j 

The trajectory of the bat determines whether the ball goes over the 
fence—again, given the trajectory of the pitched ball, wind conditions, 
and the absence of interfering factors (such as a fielder’s glove). 
Similarly, the principles of justice chosen in the original position 
determine the moral facts—given considered judgments, background 
theories, and so on, and in the absence of interfering factors such 
as new experiences, exercises of imagination, or persistent intuitive 
judgments that resist assimilation to theory. Once again, it would be 
more accurate to say that principles of justice contribute to determin- 
ing the moral facts. 

On to the third premise: Would every batter choose to hit a home 
run on every swing? Given enough idealizations, perhaps. But in reality 
batters choose to foul balls off, bunt, hit and run, and so on. Batters 
who frequently swing for the fences frequently strike out. Similarly, 
given enough idealization, perhaps people in the original position 
would choose to make the moral facts simple enough to be captured by 
rules. But there are other considerations here as well. Recall Feinberg’s 
observation: “Other things being equal, simplicity is preferable to com- 
plexity, but a distorting simplicity is worse than none” (op. at, p. 111). 

Why would people in the original position not choose to make the 
moral facts simple? For one thing, they might be concerned about 
inflexibility. A set of fainthearted rules allows for individual discretion 
when rules conflict. A set of stouthearted rules settles all such conflicts 
in advance, permitting no exceptions. People in the original position 
might reasonably hope that exceptions can be made when the facts 
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of a particular situation make the applicability of a rule problematic. 
Ample illustrations of the problems associated with inflexibility stem 
from “zero-tolerance” policies concerning drugs and weapons in 
schools. Children have been suspended from school under such poli- 
cies for possession of plastic kitchen utensils, palette knives, squirt 
guns, asthma medication, and even lemon drops. Fainthearted princi- 
ples allow for and indeed rely on common sense; stouthearted princt 
ples notoriously exclude it. Fainthearted principles invite people to 
develop and use good judgment; stouthearted principles make judg- 
ment irrelevant, making the application of principles, and thus moral 
and political decisions, a purely deductive exercise. People in the 
original position might reasonably choose to allow for the exercise 
of common sense in the application of principles. If so, however, they 
would- opt against the sort of simplicity that Rawls needs. 

People in the original position might also worry about bureaucracy. 
Legal regulation on the stoutheartedly constructive model—in the 
United States and other countries attempting to devise stouthearted 
rules that can cover every eventuality while applying the same rules 
to all—has become increasingly complex. Far from settling on two 
straightforward principles, as Rawis suggests, the process tends toward 
the proliferation of more and more specific principles. Administrative 
and regulatory law, not to mention the tax code, have become so 
enormously complex and detailed that the law seems simply unknow- 
able. At best, a few experts can become knowledgeable about a narrow 
area of the rules; others are forced to rely on their expertise. Those 
experts, even if they can master the relevant rules, will have incentives 
to become corrupt, exercise arbitrary power, and create “loopholes” 
in the rules. Ordinary people, meanwhile, are bound to lose respect 
for the rules as they produce bizarre results and as people realize 
that, due to their intricacy, everyone is in violation of something. It 
is easy to imagine people in the original position preferring a few 
simple rules, applied with common sense, to a vast body of detailed 
prescriptions that permit no exercise of judgment. 

Let us summarize the premises in a more plausible form, then: 


(1’) Choices in the original posiuon contribute to determining the 
principles of justice. 

(2') The principles of justice chosen in the original position contribute 
to determining the moral facts. 

(3') People in the original position would value simplicity among other 
things in constructing the moral facts. 


4 For many examples of this and related phenomena, see Phihp K Howard, The 
Death of Common Sense (New York: Random House, 1994) 
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These premises do not support anything like Rawls’s conclusion. At 
best they imply that people in the original position would take simplic- 
ity into account as one factor among many to be considered in select- 
ing principles of justice. 

Rawls’s argument fails for another reason as well. Batters do not 
know what swing will, in given circumstances, enable them to hit 
home runs. The determination of which the premises speak is not 
transparent. Similarly, people—even those behind the veil of igno- 
rance, idealized in various ways—do not know which constraints 
adopted in the original position will yield an enumerable set of consid- 
ered judgments after due reflection. Given some initial constraints, 
the process of reflection may terminate in equilibrium after a finite 
time. But it may not. Even those in the original position cannot predict 
their intuitive judgments at later stages of the process. Even someone 
who reaches equilibrium, moreover, may not be in a position to 
recognize it as such.” This brings us back to our original question: How 
can we tell whether the process of reflection will reach equilibrium? 


VI. THE UNSOLVABILITY OF THE PRIORITY PROBLEM 


On Rawis’s conception, I shall argue, the matter is undecidable. 

Here is one idea: seek coherence between our intuitive judgments 
and a set of fainthearted or stouthearted principles, and then examine 
the result to see what kind of principles it confirms. Perhaps we 
will settle on Rawls’s principles of justice. Perhaps we will settle on 
competing stouthearted principles. Perhaps we will settle on faint- 
hearted principles. i 

Here is another idea: seek equilibrium. If we find it, we confirm 
Rawis’s principles or some others. Reflective equilibrium is by defini- 
tion a matching of intuitions to stouthearted principles. Ifintuitionism 
is correct, the process of adjusting intuitions and stouthearted princi 
ples never leads to equilibrium, because no set of stouthearted princi- 
ples can match our considered judgments, even when “duly pruned 
and adjusted.” No stouthearted principles, no equilibrium. 

These ideas are similar, but have, at first glance, different implica- 
tions for settling the debate between intuitionists and constructivists. 
On the first conception, intuitionism and constructivism seem to be 
on a par. There is no guarantee that we can reach reflective equilib- 
rium. As long as we have not reached it, the debate cannot be resolved. 
Upon reaching it, however, it appears that it can be; we confirm 
either intuitionism or some version of constructivism. On the second 
conception, the debate seems to lack such symmetry. If we reach 
reflective equilibrium, we confirm constructivism. It seems that noth- 


* I owe this point to an anonymous referee. 
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ing we can do, however, would confirm intuitionism. If we have not 
reached equilibrium, how can we tell whether we might do so in the 
future, upon further reflection and experience? 

If we could answer that question—if we could tell, in other words, 
whether our process of reflection can lead to equilibrium—we could 
presumably apply our answer now. We could settle the debate between 
intuitionism and constructivism without an extended process of seek- 
ing coherence. In that case, we could address the priority problem’s 
solvability directly, without the method of reflective equilibrium. 
Rawls, as we have seen, sees little promise in such a direct approach, 
despite the argument considered in the previous section. The only 
way to refute the intuitionist, he maintains, is to present the rules 
alleged not to exist. If we set direct approaches aside, however, it 
seems that, apart from general inductive considerations, we could 
never be in a position to confirm intuitionism. We might grow tired 
of seeking equilibrium and despair of ever finding it. But intuitionism 
could never be confirmed in the way that constructivism might be. 
On the second conception, then, if intuitionism is correct, it cannot 
be confirmed. 

Despite appearances, things are much the same on the first concep- 
tion. The stouthearted principles the constructivist seeks are general, 
universal principles, applying to everyone in situations of certain 
kinds. The intuitionist denies the possibility of such principles. At 
best, our principles can be general, but not universal. Tradeoffs among 
principles are both inevitable and too complex to be settled by any 
abstract rule. We can articulate fainthearted moral principles, but 
they hold not universally but generally, normally, in the absence of 
competing considerations, all other things being equal. Now, to tell 
whether our reflective equilibrium confirms constructivism or intu- 
itionism, we might examine our set of principles to see whether they 
are truly universal, without any such clauses. If they are, we confirm 
constructivism. If not, do we confirm intuitionism? The constructivist 
can always say that the ceteris paribus principles on band are just an 
approximation of the truly fundamental principles, which apply uni 
versally. The intuitionist, of course, can deny it. But how do we settle 
that dispute? Reflective equilibrium on a set of stouthearted principles 
would again confirm constructivism. Lack of reflective equilibrium 
could confirm intuitionism only if we had some independent and 
more direct way of determining whether reflective equilibrium on a 
set of stouthearted principles were possible. 

The situation is familiar from the theory of computation. Consider 
any enumerable but undecidable set. There is an effective positive 
test for membership in it: list the members of the set and stop when 
you reach the object in question. If the object belongs to the set, the 
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procedure terminates in a finite time. If not, however, the procedure 
never terminates. A yesno question is decidable if there is an effective 
procedure for answering it correctly within a finite time, but only 
positively (or negatively) semidecidable if the procedure answers 
correctly after a finite time if the answer is yes (or no) but might run 
on infinitely if the answer is no (or yes). 

This, it seems, is what we face in the method of reflective equilib- 
rium. If stouthearted constructivism is correct, the procedure of re- 
flecting on our principles and considered judgments, adjusting each 
to the other, eventually reaches an equilibrium in which stouthearted 
principles and judgments cohere. If not, the procedure does not 
terminate. The question of the correctness of constructivism is, on 
Rawls’s picture, positively semi-decidable. The question of the correct- 
ness of intuitionism is negatively semidecidable. Neither question 
is decidable. 

Actually, the situation is more complex than that formulation sug- 
gests. The process of identifying considered judgments, working out 
the consequences of principles, applying them to considered judg- 
ments, adjusting one or the other, formulating new principles, and 
so on—in short, the process of reflection itself—is neither infallible 
nor mechanical. Itis itselfa highly complex process relying on intuitive 
moral judgment. At best, then, we can say that the question of the 
correctness of constructivism is positively semidecidable relative to 
the complexity of the process of reflection. 

I have predicated this discussion on Rawis’s idea of the dispute 
between his theory of justice and intuitionism. But perhaps Rawls is 
wrong. Can we say anything more general about the issue? Without 
a precise characterization of the Rawlsian revision process, it is impos- 
sible to achieve any results. But there is an obvious analogy between 
the question whether the process of reflection reaches equilibrium 
and the halting problem, the question whether a program terminates 
in a finite time. If that analogy could be made formally precise, it 
would be possible to prove that the equilibrium problem, like the 
halting problem, is unsolvable. 


VU. REFLECTION WITHOUT EQUILIBRIUM 


I have been arguing that we have no reason in general-to expect 
Rawis's process of reflection to terminate in equilibrium. On Rawls’s 
own terms, the equilibrium problem is unsolvable. So, therefore, is 
the debate between Rawls and the intuitionist, and more generally, 
the problem of selecting an optimal theory of justice. 

But my conclusions are not all negative. Rawls’s account of reflec- 
tion points the way toward a revitalized, pragmatic intuitionism. 
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First, as I have argued, it is possible to combine intuitionism and 
constructivism. We can advocate all three intuitionist theses—pluralism, 
conflict, and complexity—while maintaining that moral value is con- 
structed. We can retain a Rawlsinspired reflection process without 
insisting on stouthearted rules. 

Second, even if we cannot expect equilibrium, we can see a Rawisian 
process of revising principles and judgments in light of each other as 
providing a coherentist justification of both.™ We can treat judgments 
stable under reflection as true. If the set of stable judgments is unruly, 
no stouthearted principles will be stable. But there will always be a 
set of fainthearted principles that can serve to justify moral judgments. 
Even in an unruly universe, some fainthearted principles will be stable. 
We can appeal to them to offer principled justifications of moral 
judgments. The intuitionist can thus use Rawis’s methodology to jus- 
tify considered judgments and fainthearted principles with greater 
confidence than Rawls himself can use it to justify judgments and prin- 
ciples. 

Third, the view of ethics that emerges from fainthearted constructiv- 
ism is essentially dynamic. Just as we might think of epistemology as 
the science of belief revision, we might think of ethics as the science 
of attitude revision. What conveys justification on our judgments and 
principles in a reflective procedure, if anything does, is not only the 
independent justification that some elements of the process may enjoy 
but also the rational nature of the process itself. As I have pointed 
out, Rawls has little to say about the revision process. Once we see it 
as central, however, we can elaborate its character, recognizing that 
it may contain uniquely ethical elements as well as elements shared 
by any rational revision procedure. 

Finally, fainthearted constructivism permits a view of moral conflict 
quite different from that assumed in Rawls’s discussion of the priority 
problem. Rawls looks at conflicts as problems that an adequate theory 
must solve; anything that fails to resolve them is “at most half a 
conception.” That violates the intuitionist’s sense that we perpetually 
operate in the face of unresolved conflicts. Solving the priority prob- 
lem is not an adequacy condition for a conception of justice or ethics. 
It is an ongoing task that forms one of the chief enterprises of such 
a conception in practice. As Isaac Levi has stressed, sometimes our 
decisions presuppose the resolutions of conflicts, but sometimes they 


» For an elaboration of such a view, see Robert Audi, “Intuitonusm, Pluralism, 
and the Foundations of Ethics,” in Smnott-Ammstrong and Timmons, eds., pp. 101-36. 
For a more formal treatment, see John L. Pollock, “Evaluative Cognition,” Nous, 
xxxv(2001): 825-64 
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constitute such resolutions, and often they do neither.” Conflicts are 
spurs to further reflection and inquiry. We have no reason to believe 
that we can eliminate them all at any finite stage of reflection. But 
neither do we have reason to see any given conflict as irresolvable. 
Our task in facing a conflict is the one that Levi and, before him, 
John Dewey emphasize, namely, to exercise intelligence and com- 
mon sense: 


There are conflicting desires and alternative apparent goods. What is 
needed is to find the right course of action, the right good. Hence, 
inquiry is exacted: observation of the detailed makeup of the situation; 
analysis into its diverse factors; clarification of what is obscure; dis- 
counting of the more insistent and vivid traits; tracing the consequences 
of the various modes of action that suggest themselves; regarding the 
decision reached as hypothetical and tentative until the anticipated or 
supposed consequences which led to its adoption have been squared 
with the actual consequences. This inquiry is intelligence.” 


The task is to devise a theory of attitude revision: to specify precisely 
what moral intelligence and common sense are. 

DANIEL BONEVAC 
University of Texas/Austin 


P See “Conflict and Social Agency,” this JOURNAL, LXXIX, 5 (May 1982): 231-47; 
Hard Chosces: Decision Making under Unresolved Confhct (New York: Cambridge, 1986), 
and The Covenant of Reason (New York: Cambridge, 1997). 

™ Reconstruction m Philosophy (New York: Henry Holt, 1920), p. 173. 
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CHALLENGES TO THE HYPOTHESIS 
OF EXTENDED COGNITION* 


n recent decades, an intriguing view of human cognition has 

garnered increasing support. According to this view, which I will 

call the hypothesis of extended cognition (HEC, hereafter), human cogni 
tive processing literally extends into the environment surrounding the 
organism, and human cognitive states literally comprise—as wholes 
do their proper parts—elements in that environment; in consequence, 
while the skin and scalp may encase the human organism, they do not 
delimit the thinking subject.’ The hypothesis of extended cognition 
should provoke our critical interest. Acceptance of HEC would alter 
our approach to research and theorizing in cognitive science and, it 


* I would like to thank Aaron Meskin, David Chalmers, Philip Robbins, and Josh 
Osbun for comments on earlier drafts of this essay. Shorter versions of the paper 
were presented at the Mountain-Plams Philosophy Conference (2001), Texas Tech 
Univermty, and the 2002 meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Assocation. I would like to express my appreciation to members of all three audiences 
for their useful feedback (especially William Lycan at the Mountain-Plains and David 
Chalmers at the APA), as well as to my conference commentators, Robert Welshon 
and Tadeusz Zawidzki. I also benefited from discussing extended cognition with 
Edward Avenll, Dan Kaufman, Nick Rupert, and Jay Newhard. 

! See Andy Clark and David Chalmers, “The Extended Mind,” Anahsıs, Lvm (1998): 


Daniel C. Dennett, Kinds of Minds Toward an Understanding of Consciousness (New 
York: Basic Books, 1996); Ruth Garrett Milhkan, White Queen Psychology and Other Essays 
for Alcs (Cambridge: MIT, 1998), essays 7-9. Work outside of academic philosophy has 
provided much of the conceptual impetus for HEC. Edwin Hutchins, Cognition rn 
the Wild (Cambridge: MIT, 1995); Richard Dawkins, The Extended Phenotype (New 
York: Oxford, 1982); Merlin Donald, Ongrns of the Modern Mind: Three Stages m the 
Evohdion of Culture and Cogniton (Cambridge: Harvard, 1991). 
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would seem, significantly change our conception of persons. Thus, if 
HEC faces substantive difficulties, these should be brought to light, 
this paper is meant to do just that, exposing some of the problems 
HEC must overcome if it is to stand among leading views of the nature 
of human cognition. 

The essay unfolds as follows: The first section consists of preliminary 
remarks, mostly about the scope and content of HEC as I will construe 
it. Sections n and mi clarify HEC by situating it with respect to related 
theses one finds in the literature—the hypothesis of embedded cogni- 
tion and content externalism. The remaining sections develop a series 
of objections to HEC and the arguments that have been offered in 
its support. The first objection appeals to common sense: HEC implies 
highly counterintuitive attributions of belief. Of course, HEC theorists 
can take, and have taken, a naturalistic stand. They claim that HEG 
need not be responsive to common-sense objections, for HEC is being 
offered as a theoretical postulate of cognitive science; whether we 
should accept HEC depends, they say, on the value of the empirical 
work premised upon it. Thus, I consider a series of arguments meant 
to show that HEC is a promising causalexplanatory hypothesis, con- 
cluding that these arguments fail and that, ultimately, HEC appears 
to be of marginal interest as part of a philosophical foundation for 
cognitive science. If the cases canvassed here are any indication, adopt- 
ing HEC results in a significant loss of explanatory power or, at the 
very best, yields only an unmotivated reinterpretation of results that 
can, at little cost, be systematically accounted for within a more conser- 
vative framework. 


I. PRELIMINARIES 


First, let us hear from HEC’s proponents. Mark Rowlands offers the 
following as one of the two primary theses of his recent book, The 
Body in Mind: “Cognitive processes are not located exclusively inside 
the skin of cognizing organisms” (op. cdt., p. 22). And from this, Rowlands 
infers, “[I]f we assume that the mind of a cognizing organism such 
as a human being is made up, at least in part, of cognitive processes, 
the central metaphysical assertion of this book is that the mind is not, 
exclusively, inside the head” (op. cit., p. 29). Andy Clark and David 
Chalmers also give HEC fairly clear expression: “In particular, we 
will argue that bekefs can be constituted partly by features of the 
environment, when those features play the right sort of role in driving 


? And such spatialsounding talk appears to be meant in precisely that way—see 
pp. 44-45. ` 
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cognitive processes. If so, the mind extends into the world” (op. cit., 
p. 12). Oras Clark has more recently asserted, “The intelligent process 
just is the spatially and temporally extended one which zig-zags be- 
tween brain, body, and world.” 

I initially characterized HEC in terms of cogniitve states and pro- 
cesses, rather than in terms of mental states and processes, but also 
at issue is the extension of the mind into the environment beyond 
the individual human organism. In the discussion that follows, we will 
keep one eye on this bigger issue. Cogent criticisms of HEC will not, 
of course, refute the hypothesis of an extended mind; given, however, 
that current work on extended cognition promises to provide the 
strongest support to date for the view that the mind is extended, 
HEC’s problems are, in no small measure, problems for proponents 
of extended minds.‘ 

Herein I evaluate HEC only as it applies to individual subjects 
traditionally conceived of, that is, to subjects that are not individually 
composed of more than one mind. This excludes consideration of 
what Edwin Hutchins calls “socially distributed cognition” (op. cit., p. 
129), Hutchins’s central example of which is a team’s navigation of 
a large ship.’ Hutchins argues that, in such cases, we tightly attribute 
mental states to groups as single units; such mental states include 
remembering, perceiving, having expertise, and entertaining hypoth- 
eses and being biased in the evaluation of them. What is more, 
Hutchins claims that in many of these cases, the group-system, as a 
whole, instantiates a cognitive or mental state that no individual mem- 
ber of the group instantiates. 

We should not dismiss the possibility that a group of organisms, 
each of which is the locus of a mind, can be the subject of a cognitive 


3 “Reasons, Robots, and the Extended Mind,” p. 132. 

4 Given that at least some aspects of one’s mind constitute central parts of one’s 
self, the present debate would seem to bear also on our understandmg of the self 
Clark and Chalmers close their arucle with a discussion of just this sue: “What, 
finally, of the self? Does the extended mind imply an extended self? It seems 50.... 
Once the hegemony of skin and skull is usurped, we may be able to see ourselves 
more truly as creatures of the world”"—p. 18, also see Clark, Beng There, pp 213-18 
(although note that, partly because of a concern about agency and moral responsibil 
ity, Clark sometimes resists the extended view of the self—Time and Mind,” this 
JOURNAL, xcv, 7 (July 1998): 354-76, see p. 867). Impugning HEC does not, of 
course, disprove the extended view of the self; but as in the case of the extended 
mnd, criticisms of HEC strike a blow to the view, for they speak against what is 
offered as one of the strongest reasons to embrace the view that the self is extended. 

š See especially chapters 4 and 5. 

* Hutchins, p. 196, regarding memory; pp. 182, 194, regarding perception/detec- 
tion; chapters 4 and 5, pasmm, regarding expertise at navigation; pp. 239-61, regard- 
ing hypothesistesting, interpretation, and confirmatorhias. 
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or mental state. Nevertheless, if we are to infer an extended mind or 
self from the existence of extended cognitive states, we should begin 
by evaluating arguments for HEC that take, as their starting point, 
the clearest cases of mental-cumcognitive activity—cognition as it 
appears in something close to the individual subject. If the best way 
to explain the individual self’s intelligence requires that proper parts 
of her mentalcum-cognitive states extend into the extraorganismic 
environment, then the case for an extended mind looks fairly strong. 
If, instead, our inference to extended minds begins with observations 
about group intelligence, our grip on the issues seems less secure. 
Perhaps Hutchins is right: groups act as computational systems, of a 
sort. Whether this form of computation underlies cognitive processes 
that best explain the mental states or capacities of groups is another 
matter; it depends, to a great extent on whether groups have mental 
states or capacities, and here many of us, quite rightly, lose our bear- 
ings. Thus, given our ultimate interests, in extended minds and selves, 
it will be most fruitful to begin, as HEC-inclined philosophers of mind 
and cognitive science typically have, with an examination of paradigm 
cases of mental capacities and activities—those of individual minds. 

We should also be clear about HEC’s strength. Sometimes HEC 
theorists make only tentative commitment to HEC as a claim about 
actual human cognition; instead, they offer a fairly weak modal claim, 
to the effect that there is a possible world in which some cognition 
is extended. Rowlands states as his primary goal merely to loosen the 
grip of the internalist view, to make it easier for us even to conceive 
of the cognitive or mental in extended terms (op. cit., pp. 12, 15, 149, 
172).’ Given, however, the empirical nature of many of the HEC 
theorists’ arguments and the extent to which HEC theorists take them 
selves to be contributing to the foundations of cognitive science, I 
treat HEC as a substantive hypothesis about a significant amount of 
human cognition. I take for granted the weaker modal claim, that 
extended cognition is possible, without meaning to suggest that this 
claim is uninteresting or unworthy of further discussion, This approach 
is warranted by the pursuit of genuinely important intellectual goals: 
to. figure out whether HEC, in its more substantive form, is true, or 
at Jeast whether it provides a promising framework within which to 
study cognition and mind as they appear in the actual world. If HEC 


” Clark and Chalmers sometimes offer what appears to be a similar take: “The 
moral is that when it comes to belief, there is nothing sacred about skull and skin” 
(p. 14); furthermore, in their responses to various objections, Clark and Chalmers 
often point out the in-principle possibility that external resources function as parts 
of a Cognitive system 
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does not provide a promising framework for the pursuit of cognitive 
science (as it attempts to understand actual mental states), the radical 
theses of extended mind and extended self lose much of their current 
appeal; one cannot infer that the human mind or self is extended—or 
that we are creatures of the extended world—from a premise asserting 
the bare possibility of extended cognition. 
Il. EMBEDDED COGNITION AND HEC 

The cognitive activity of a subject, individuated by organismic bound- 
aries, consists at least partly in the thinker’s interaction with her 
environment. This may seem an uncontroversial point, but its degree 
of triviality is inversely proportional to the degree to which the thinker 
is claimed to exploit the environment in her cognitive activity. Ac- 
cording to the hypothesis of embedded cognition (call it HEMC), cognitive 
processes depend very heavily, in hitherto unexpected ways, on organ- 
ismically external props and devices and on the structure of the 
external environment in which cognition takes place.* Adopting such 
a view significantly affects our estimation of what goes on inside the 
thinking subject—for example, which computations she must perform 
using her own neural resources in order to exercise a given cognitive 
ability. Of further moment in the present context is the natural way 
in which one might infer HEC from HEMC: recognizing the extent 
to which cognition depends on, for example, the manipulation of 
environmental props tempts one to include those external props as 
mereological parts of the subject’s cognitive states or processes; the 
external elements participate intimately in cognitive processing, so 
why not think that changes in their states constitute part of that pro- 
cessing” The degree of cognitive co-activity among the thinking or- 


* See Ron McClamrock, Exstentsal Cognition: Computational Minds tn tha World (Chi 
cago: University Press, 1995). 

For a suggestion along these Imes, see Clark, Being There, p. 105ff. Clark proposes 
a style of explanation he calls “catch-and-toss,” which, like HEMC, preserves a clear 
boundary between the subject as organism and the environment, however, Clark 
goes on to argue that the actual relationship between subject and environment 1s 
more complex and mteractive than 1s allowed by the catchandtoss model, so much 
so that we should embrace HEC. 

Dennett appears to make a mmilar move (pp. 185f£). To illustrate the way in 
which external marks can serve as cognitive aids, Dennett explains why some elderly 
people can function at home but not in an instituton’ at home they have numerous 
“landmarks,” “triggers,” and “reminders” (p. 138) that keep their habuts of self-care 
on track—a sensible enough HEMCatyle explanation Dennett then recasts his point 
1n terms of an extended mind (or infers an extended mind from the bnuted HEMC- 
style considerations—the exposition is unclear): he claims that when we remove such 
elderly people from their homes, we are “literally separating them from large parts 
of their minds” (p. 139). 

This ambiguity of message also appears in work in cognitive science, for example, 
in J. Kevin O’Regan’s discussion of visual percepton—sec “Solving the ‘Real’ Myster- 
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ganism and elements in her environment creates an interactive system 
that is, one might conclude, most fruitfully viewed as a single unified 
system. As Hutchins puts it, “When we turn to the coordination events 
and see all the media that are simultaneously in coordination (some 
inside the actor, some outside), we get a different sense of the units 
in the system” (op. at, p. 158), and “Again, the normally assumed 
boundaries of the individual are not the boundaries of the unit de- 
scribed by steep gradients in the density of interaction among [repre- 
sentational] media” (op. cdt, p. 157). We will return presently to the 
question of whether a robust version of HEMG implies HEC; let us 
first get a better grip on HEMC. 

Consider a simple example of the sort of cognitive strategy typically 
taken to manifest embedded cognition. A subject is in a room with 
only one other macroscopic, animate object his best friend. Verbal 
communication with the friend might proceed in the following way: 
The subject wishes to speak to the friend. He scans the room ahd, 
prior to a change in orientation and the onset of speech, he verifies 
that a certain “object” in the room is in fact the best friend; to do so, 
he refers to a continuously maintained detailed internal image (or 
description) of the various objects in the room and searches that scene 
(or list) for an object matching the detailed pictorial (or proposi 
tional) representation of his best friend, called up from long-term 
memory. For obvious reasons, this manner of reidentification makes 
heavy computational demands on the cognitive system. In contrast, 
an embedded account identifies ways in which the visual system simpli- 
fies the internal computational problem by, among other things, allowing 
contingent facts about the specific environment to guide cognition. 
On this view, the subject need not maintain a detailed internal model 
of the room in order to orient himself toward the intended addressee. 
Instead, he gets by on the information that his best friend is the only 
other easily visible, animate object in the room; a quick scan for signs 
of life, sans either the construction or maintenance of a detailed 
model, allows timely orientation toward her. (Certain further compli- 
cations must be taken into account, for example, the subject must 
in some way represent that activity near the door requires further 


ies of Visual Perception: The World as an Outside Memory,” Canadien Journal of 
Psychology, XLVI (1992): 461-88. O'Regan sometimes describes visual processes in a 
way that suggests embedded cognition. he claims that the visual system quickly collects 
information from the environment when the subject needs 1t, rather than maintaining 
a scale-model of the surrounding environment (pp. 470-71), apparently leaving 
intact the privileged status of the organism as cognitive processor. As O’Regan’s title 
suggests, though, he sometimes advocates a version of HEC, A ae that the 
environment functions as pert of the subject's memory (pp. 472 
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inspection. But even having added the necessary supplementary be- 
liefs—or belief like states—the operative simplifying assumption greatly 
reduces the subject’s internal computational load.) 

Notice the extent to which HEMC’s acceptance alters the cognitive 
scientist’s research strategy: in the case of visual reidentification, inves- 
tigation shifts toward the study of ways in which the visual system 
efficiently exploits relevant environmental cues, and away from the 
attempt to figure out how the subject constructs a detailed, continu- 
ously updated, internal model of the surrounding environment. Typi 
cally, then, a cognitive theory premised upon HEMC will posit less 
representational and computational structure internal to the subject." 
Nevertheless, HEMC is significantly less radical than HEC. According 
to HEMG, we can properly understand the traditional subject's cogn} 
tive processes only by taking into account how the agent exploits the 
surrounding environment to carry out her cognitive work. In contrast, 
HEC implies that, for many purposes, we should set aside our focus 
on the traditional subject: the unit of analysis should be the organism 
and certain aspects of its environment treated together, as a single, 
unified system. 

In what follows, then, I treat HEMC and HEC as offering distinct, 
competing explanations of various cognitive phenomena. Of great 
dialectical importance will be the question whether we can make do 
with HEMC, or whether HEC offers superior explanations of the 
phenomena of interest to cognitive scientists. If HEC does not, then 
all other things being equal, we should endorse HEMC over HEC, 
by dint of the methodological principle of conservatism. 

Why, though, might it have seemed that HEC follows from HEMC? 
One common, yet objectionable, argument for HEC rests on a claim 
of epistemological dependence: we cannot fully understand human 


1 This example illustrates the idea of task-directed perception; see McClamrock, 
pp. 134-88; Clark, “Moving Minds: Situating Content in the Service of Realtime 
Success,” in James E. Tomberin, ed., Philosophical Perspectrves, 9. Al, 
and Philosophical (Atascadero, CA: Ridgeview, 1995), pp. 89-104, especially 
pp. 97-98. Also see Patricia S. Churchland, V.S Ramachandran, and Terrence J. 
Seynowaki, “A Critique of Pure Vision,” in Christof Koch and Joe] L. Davis, eds., Large- 
Scale Neuronal Theones of the Bram (Cambridge: MIT, 1994), pp 23-60, these authors 
argue, as O'Regan does, that at any given time the subject views only a “visual 
semiworld” (p. 25), rather than a full—or anything close to a full—model of the 
surrounding environment. 

Rodney Brooks takes HEMC-tyle (among other) conmderatons to imply a 
radically deflationary view of what goes on inside the subject—tee, “Intelligence 
without Representation,” ın Haugeland, ed., Mind Dengn I- Philosophy, Psychology, 
Artifiaal Fntelhgence (Cambridge: MIT, 1997), pp. 895-420. 
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cognition unless we consider the context in which it is embedded,” 
and thus the embedding context must be part of cognition itself. The 
epistemic advice on offer seems sensible enough and well supported 
by many HEMCstyle examples, but it hardly shows that there are 
cognitive states of systems that individually include a single human 
organism and some of the elements of her environment. Compare: 
One wishes to understand an important historical event, say, Nazi 
Germany’s invasion of Poland. In order fully to understand this event 
as an historical event, one would need to know, among many other 
things, a great deal about the economic conditions in Germany during 
the nineteen-twenties. This does not imply that the economic condi- 
tions in Germany during the nineteen-twenties are part of the invasion. 
It is simply false that whenever a full understanding of A includes 
some cognizance of its relations to B, B is a mereological part of A 
The argument from epistemological dependence given above lacks 
a premise, and it is difficult to see what plausible candidate one 
might add. Perhaps the HEC theorist has something like the following 
principle in mind: In any case where cognizance of A’s relation to B 
is significantly relevant to our understanding of A, we should posit a 
system, AB, as a single unit of study. As stated, the principle lacks 
clear content; a number of aspects of its application must be clarified, 
including how to treat overlapping systems, how to individuate systems 
over time, and how relevant A's relations to B must be to our understand- 
ing of A in order to justify positing a single A-B system. Depending on 
how we resolve these questions, such a principle might saddle us with 
an unacceptable proliferation of systems (many of them extremely 
short-lived) or narrow study to a very small number of cognitive sys- 
tems, perhaps only one (because, after áll, everything is related to 
everything else, at least in some indirect way). Although we should 
not dismiss these possibilities out of hand, the utility to the study of 
cognition of such system-taxonomies must be established by some- 
thing other than mere epistemological relevance. 

Worthy of more attention is an argument, of sorts, outlined earlier: 
It is not that HEMC directly supports HEC. Rather, as one examines 
more and more closely the complex, cognition-sustaining interactions 
between organism and environment, it becomes apparent that the 
very distinction between organism and world is unmotivated. Such 
examination eventuates in a flash of paradigmshifting insight that 


2 This claim is made by theorists exphatly mouvated by HEMC—for example, 
Hutchins, pp. 169, 200—as well as by some theorists inclined toward HEC but moti 
vated by concerns other than the embedded nature of cognition—for example, 
Millikan, p. 181. 
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reveals the empirical power to be gained by embracing HEC and 
leaving behind HEMC’s commitment to an important theoretical 
distinction between organism and environment. The discussion below 
focuses at some length on the question of whether such a reconception 
yields empirical pay dirt,” for now, however, we can recognize the 
way HEMCstyle thinking might inspire HEC theorists, while insisting 
that HEC stand as a competitor to HEMC that must be evaluated on 
its own merits. 


IU. CONTENT EXTERNALISM AND HEC 


Content externalism and HEC are distinct, though mutually consis- 
tent, theses: neither HEC nor its negation follows from content exter- 
nalism, and HEC does not entail content externalism. There is, 
however, genuine risk of misunderstanding regarding this matter: 
externalist theories of content, mental as well as linguistic, have had 
enormous influence on recent philosophical thinking in the Anglo- 
American world—so much so that some readers might assume that 
HEC is just another way of stating the externalist view (or perhaps 
one of its important implications). In the interest of clarity, then, this 
section examines the relation between the two views, explaining why 
I treat HEC independently of the sort of issues normally addressed 
in discussions of content externalism. 

As applied to the mental, content externalism holds that the content 
of at least some mental states is determined at least partly by the 


4 Dawkins introduces his discussion of the extended phenotype with a caveat: he 
is mostly out to “change the way we see” data and facts (p. 2), where ‘to see’ means 
to interpret. In this spmt one might insist that I am skewing the discussion by 
evaluating HEC ın terms of an empincal payoff—as if we could gauge such success 
at present. Note, however, that Dawkins’s strategy cuts both ways: HEC theorists 
adduce empirical considerations as sight-shifting inspiration, admitting that these 
conmderations fall far short of an empirical demonstration that HEC will carry the 
day m cognitive science. Similarly, although the empirical conmderations of the 
present essay may not prove that HEC will lose out to a more traditional approach, 
they would seem, at the very least, to provoke reasonable resistance to the HEC 
theomst’s proposed paradigm shift 

4 In what follows, I address exclumvely the question whether content externalism 
implies HEC, arguing that it does not; but it is important to see why the converse 
relation also fails: we might decide it best to conceive of cognitive systems as extended, 
while endorsing a nonexternalst theory—for example, a conceptuatrole account—of 
the content of those systems’ extended states. 

u Tyler Burge, “Individualism and the Mental,” in Peter A. French, T.E. Uehling, 
and Howard K. Wettstein, eds., Midwest Studses zn Philosophy, Volume 4. Studses in 
Metaphysics (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1979), pp 73-121, “Individuabam and Psy- 
chology,” Philosophical Review, XCDI (1986): 3-45; Hilary Putnam, “The Meaning of 
‘Meaning’,” in Mind, and Reahty: Philosophical Papers, Volume 2 (New York: 
Cambridge, 1975), pp. 215-71; Saul Kripke, Naweng and Necessity (Cambridge: Har- 
vard, 1980). 
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subject’s relations to kinds or individuals in her external environment 
The externalist view is often stated thusly: two subjects could be mole- 
cule-for-molecule duplicates of each other, yet be in mental states 
with different contents—this in virtue- of differences in the subjects’ 
relations to their physical or social (that is, extraorganismic) surround- 
ings. If these ways of putting matters seem obtuse, one might recall 
Hilary Putmam’s more pithy and colorful formulation of linguistic 
content externalism’s main lesson: “‘[M]eanings’ just ain’t in the head!” 
(op. cit., p. 227). The distance between content externalism and HEC 
may now seem- clear: it is one thing to say, as content externalists 
often do, that the contents of mental states, and thus the mental 
states themselves, are individuated partly by the relations those states 
bear to certain individuals, kinds, or practices in the subject’s environ- 
ment; it is quite another to say, as HEC theorists do, that elements 
in the organism’s environment appear as mereological constituents of 
the thinking subject, her cognitive states, or cognitive processes. 
Other ways of motivating content externalism might, however, re- 
veal a tighter link between HEC and the externalist view. A more 
Russellian approach to thought content, for example, would seem 
not only to imply a form of content externalism but also to make 
concrete individuals parts of the contents of some belief states, thus 
smearing out subjects’ minds into the surrounding physical environ- 
ment This is most clearly the case for de re beliefs,’ which are often 
expressed by demonstrative constructions, for instance, “John believes 
that that horse is brown.” Such a belief relates John to a proposition, 
which, on Russell’s (sometime) view, is a structured collection of individu- 
als and properties. If we assume that demonstratives can be used to refer 
to concrete physical objects—not merely to sense data—the concrete 
horse is itself part of the relevant proposition. If, further, we take the 
content of a belief to be the proposition to which the thinker is 
thereby related, the content of John’s belief that that horse is brown 
contains the very horse in question. And then the step to HEC: on 
the assumption that the contents of a subject’s thoughts are parts of . 
her cognitive mind, John’s mind contains the horse; thus bis mind 
extends into the extraorganismic physical environment.” ae 
As cut and dried as this matter may seem, one who takes a Russellian 


“ Burge, “Belief De Re” this JOURNAL, LXXIV, 6 (June 1977): 338-62. 

"Jf the Russellian argument in the text supports HEC, the same considerations 
cannot also support a content externahsm according to which content is determined 
by something outnde the cognitive system. For if the Russellian connderatons prove 
HEC, the “external” factors of interest are part of the cognitive system and thus are 
not external to it 
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view of thought content is free to resist the seemingly straightforward 
inference to HEC. Consider Colin McGinn’s externalism. Motivated 
partly by Russellian considerations, McGinn arrives at a view much like 
HEG, which he takes to be the honest extension of content exter- 
nalism.® It is, however, a mistake to identify McGinn’s externalism 
with HEC, Granted, on McGinn’s view, externalism implies that at least 
some of a thought’s constituents exist beyond the physical boundary 
of the organism. Nevertheless, McGinn’s conception of a thought’s 
constituents differs significantly from the HEC theorist’s conception. 
For McGinn, having a thought with a certain externalist content is 
for the substance of the person, that is, the body, to bear a certain 
relation to elements beyond the body; it is not a matter of the external 
elements appearing as parts in a configuration of things that is identi- 
cal to a state of the mind, that is, the state of a mental substance; for 
on McGinn’s view, the mind is not a substance, not even a physical 
one (op. at, pp. 24-26, 46, 116, 210). Thus, although McGinn often 
describes mental states as having “worldly constituents,” when this 
talk is properly understood, such an interpretation of externalism 
does not imply externally located mereological parts of the mind.” 
In fact, it is partly the HEC-style implications of content externalism, 
when wed to a substantalist conception of the mind, that drive 
McGinn to reject substantialism about the mind: “We may thus finally 
declare that the mind is not a substance, and this because of exter- 
nalism” (op. at, p. 103). McGinn rejects substantialism about the mind 
largely because together with content externalism—which McGinn takes 


8 Mental Content (Malden, MA: Bam) Blackwell, 1989), pp. 37-43. McGinn also 
considers the relation between a Fregean view of content and content externalism. 
In this spirit, one might claim that ın order for a subject to entertain a given concept, 
she must be related to an abstract entty, a property, ın terms of which the concept 
in queston is mdrviduated; this view implies a form of content externalism that, one 
might think, implies HEC. (CfE. Ned Block’s remark on the sense in which even 
narrow content goes beyond the boundanes of the head, if such abstract objects as 
concepts count as being “outside” of the phyncal head—“Advertisement for a Seman- 
ucs for Psychology,” in French, Uehbling, and Wettstein, eds., Midwest Studses in Phaloso- 
phy, Volume 10: Studies im the Philosophy of Mind (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1986), 
pp. 615-78, note 7.) For reasons that will become obvious below, this Fregedospired 
externalism is even farther from HEC than is a Russellian view of demonstrative 
thought content Thus, I concentrate on the latter in my contrastive discussion of 
content externalism and HEC. 

9 Cf. Philip Pettit, The Common Mind: An Essay on Psychology, Society, and Politics 
(New York: Oxford, 1993), pp. 31, 43, David Papineau, Philosophical Naturalism (Mal 
den, MA: Blackwell, 1993), pp 29, 89. In addition, Pettit advocates what he calls an 
“attitudebascd” externalism, according to which one must enter into, or be prepared 
to enter mto, certan relatons with other thinkers in order that one have apy mental 
states with determinate thought content (p 191}. Here we encounter another con- 
tent-externalist view that does not entail HEC. 
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to be firmly established—it implies that the mind has mereological 
components with external physical location (op. at, p. 20-22).” 

It should now be clear that an externalist’s talk of thought contents, 
their parts, and their constituents, can easily break free of the mereo- 
logical domain; such talk is often not geared toward the placing of 
thoughts in their physical location. This should come as no surprise, 
for such externalist theses as McGinn’s are set broadly within a tradi- 
tion in philosophy of language that lacks the contemporary concern 
for (some might say “obsession with”) naturalizing the mental; this 
is not to say that McGinn opposes naturalism—to the contrary: con- 
strued broadly enough, he embraces it. All the same, HEC theorists 
typicalty pursue a different brand of naturalization, one taken to imply 
a much closer alignment between empirical work and issues tradition- 
ally discussed under the rubric “philosophy of mind”; when advocates 
of HEC talk of cognitive states and cognitive processes, they are often 
concerned with the details of the physical realizations of cognitive 
systems—their physical arrangements and the changes in those physi 
cal arrangements, at least insofar as these seem to bear directly on 
cognitive processing. From this perspective, the question “Where are 
mental states located in physical space?” seems far more pressing. 

Here is a final reason to reject the close association of content exter- 
nalism and HEC. Recall the sorts of example externalists typically give 
in support of their views, examples where content—reference, most 
clearly—is determined by causal interaction between the subject and 
that to which the mental representation in question refers: the sub- 
ject’s ‘water’ concept refers to HyO because she has had the right sort 
of causal intercourse with samples of H,O. This kind of example plays 
little, if any, motivating role in the literature on extended cognition, 
and for good reason: HEC is not offered as a theory of content, that 
is, as an attempt to explain the semantic properties of mental or 
linguistic representations; HEC theorists do not propose that H,O is 
a proper part of the typical subject's concept ‘water’ as a way of explaining 
the semantic properties of an internal unit, the water concept. In the 


™ In this respect, Rowlands presents a misleading interpretanon of McGinn’s view, 
placing McGinn in a camp with HEC theorists: upon explaining McGinn’s externalist 
view, Rowlands claims that externalism—of McGinn’s strong variety—“entails that 
mental states are located, at least in part, outside the skins of organisms that possess 
them,” and for Rowlands this location talk concerns phyncal locanon (see pp. 4445). 
2 C£. Kripke, pp. 96-97; Putnam, Reason, Truth, and History (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1981), pp. 45-48. Although his case us less clearcut, Burge would also seem to be 
in the camp of those not so enamored of the naturalistic project—see, for example, 
“Mind-Body Causation and Explanatory Practice,” in Jobn Heil and Alfred Mele, 
eds., Mental Causation (New York: Oxford, 1993), pp. 97-120, especially p. 116. 
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typical case, HEC arises instead out of an interest in the components 
of mental processes, out of an interest in nuts-and-bolts accounts of 
how cognition proceeds.” In what follows, then, the reader will find 
no further discussion of content, meaning, or reference. 


Iv. OTTO KNOWS MY PHONE NUMBER? 


In support of HEC, Clark and Chalmers offer the hypothetical case 
of Otto, a victim of Alzheimer’s disease who uses a notebook in much 
the same way most people use their internal memories. Imagine that 
Otto would like to go to the Museum of Modern Art (MoMA). Otto 
looks in his notebook, for there he has recorded MoMA’s location: 
it is on 53rd Street, just east of the Avenue of the Americas. Clark 
and Chalmers claim that, given the way Otto treats the information 
in his notebook, that is, given the functional role it plays in Otto’s 
cognitive economy, Otto believes the museum is on 53rd Street, even 
before he looks it up. His disposition toward that piece of information, 
recorded in his notebook, does not differ significantly from the aver- 
age New Yorker's disposition toward her nonoccurrent (that is, not 
currently active or present to consciousness), but explicitly encoded, 


® For something of a borderline case, see David Houghton, “Mental Content and 
External Representations,” Philosophical Quarterh, xiv (1997): 159-77. 

Here it may be mstructve to consider reasons for listing Millikan’s essays among 
the work of HEC theorists (see note 1). On one hand, Milhkan’s approach to mental 
content shares much with orthodox content externaham, although put in terms of 
her biologically oriented approach. “Behefs themselves are functionally classified, 
are ‘individuated’, not directly by function but according to the special conditions 
corresponding to them that must be met in the world if it is to be posible for them 
to contribute to proper functioning of the larger system in a historically normal way” 
(p. 189). On the other hand, Millikan sometimes endorses positions much closer to 
HEC: “It ws a very serious error to think of the subject of the study of psychology 
and ethology as a system spatially contained within the shell or skin of an organism” 
(p. 158) As a claim about the subject matter of psychology, this might seem to be 
a mere claim of epistemological dependence: psychological properties are deter- 
mined by biological function, and, according to Millikan, biological functions are 
best understood by considering the broader system of which a given organism is a 
part. But Millikan has something further, more HECHike in mind: “The animal itself, 
conndered as a system of events, extends far out into the extrabodily environment” 
(p. 180). Here, though, notice the focus on the enzmal We might agree that animals 
ie etn Mae ae Deog aa leds eae eee 
location of the anmnal's psychological or cognitive states. Even if content rs deter 
mined relanonally (à la content externalism) and the study of psychological functions 
is broad (because of epistemological dependence) ond animal systems are extended, 
it may yet be the case that physical belief states whose function ıt 1s to map onto 
factors external to the animal have no proper parts beyond the boundary of the 
organism. Thus, Millikan’s view would appear to demonstrate a way ın which one 
might advocate an extended self (the entre anmmal self) without advocating an 
extended mind or cognitive system. Whether Millikan conceives of her view in this 
way is less clear. 
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belief that MoMA is on a certain block of 53rd Street. In such cases, 
Clark and Chalmers claim, the “belief is simply not in the head” (op. 
cit., p. 14). 

The case of Otto’s “belief” regarding MoMA’s location reveals the 
flavor of Clark and Chalmers’s reasoning: Otto’s externally stored 
“belief” plays the same functional role in his cognitive system as do 
the typical person’s internally stored, but nonoccurrent, beliefs.” But 
under what conditions exactly does cognition extend beyond the 
traditional subject? Clark and Chalmers list four general grounds for 
ascribing an extended belief to Otto: f 


First, the notebook is a constant in Otto's hfe—in cases where the 
information in the notebook would be relevant, he will rarely take action 
without consulting it Second, the information in the notebook is directly 
available without difficulty. Third, upon retrieving information from the 
notebook he automatically endorses it. Fourth, the information in the 
notebook has been consciously endorsed at some point in the past, and 
indeed is there as a consequence of this endorsement (op. at, p. 17). 


Further consideration of the fourth criterion, the “past-endorse- 
ment criterion,” as Clark and Chalmers sometimes call it, creates a 
dilemma for the HEC theorist. The HEC theorist has good reason to 
want to embrace the past-endorsement criterion, for the first three 
can be satisfied far too easily. Yet, the past-endorsement criterion runs 
counter to the spirit, if not the letter, of HEC: adopting the past- 
endorsement criterion undercuts HEC’s motivation, by offering a 
picture of cognition that seems to fit better into the explanatory 
framework offered by HEMC. 

An example will help to develop this dilemma. Prevalent in modern 
society are telephones, including cellular telephones, and a system 
of directory service. Given these facts, the first three criteria imply 
that virtually every adult, Otto included, with access to a telephone 
and directory service has true beliefs about the phone numbers of 
everyone whose number is listed. The directory assistance operator 
is a constant in Otto’s life, easily reached; when the information 
would be relevant, it guides Otto’s behavior; and Otto automatically 


B Cf. Donald’s functionalist argument in support of HEC as applied to memory 
(p. 309). - 

™T have included this clause so that Otto’s “belief”-states sansfy the first of Clark 
and Chalmers’s criteria; pet, although the past-endorsement criterion uw the primary 
cause of concern in the present section, this first criterion causes mischief as well, 
for it demands too much of a state in order for the state to count as a belief. Subjects 
often fail to consider internally stored beliefs that would be relevant in a situation 
at hand. Clark and Chalmers might require only that when the behef is active or has 
been accessed, it (almost always) guides the subject’s behavior. They must, however, 
give an account of what it is to be active (ar accessed) that does not privilege internal 
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endorses whatever the operator tells him, about phone numbers, 
anyway. It is absurd to say that Otto has beliefs about all of the phone 
numbers available to him through directory assistance (that is, beliefs 
of the form, “John Doe’s phone number is #HHHHH”),™ so long as 
he remembers how to dial up the operator. To say so would be to 
depart radically from the ordinary use of ‘belief (similar remarks apply 
to ‘know’: given ordinary usage, we would not say that Otto knows my 
phone number to be such-and-such). Inclusion of the pastendorsement 
criterion seems well advised, then. Choose at random a person with 
listed phone number such-and-such; assume, plausibly enough, that 
Otto has never consciously entertained the idea that that person’s 
number is such-and-such; the past-endorsement criterion saves the 
HEC theorist the embarrassment of having to say that Otto has an 
accurate belief that the person's phone number is such-and-such.™ 





consciousness, if they cannot grve such an account, the amended criterion causes a 
problem of internal prmlege similar to the one—to be discussed below—caused by 
the past-endorsement criterion. 

= The beliefs at issue are not merely beliefs about many unfamilrar items subsumed 
under a manageable description, for example, the belef that every number in the 
phone book was put there by employees of the phone company Such examples raise 
difficult quesuons about dispositional, impliat, and ds didto belief. These are not, 
however, the questions of present concern; the HEC theorist claims that the subject's 
mind contains an explicit representation of the specific belief content in question, 
as is supposed to be the case with the written text in Otto’s notebook 

= Clark considers an example similar to the one just described—Bang There, p. 
217—-without seeming to appreciate the trouble it causes for HEC, even though 
Clark's criteria for extended states parallel those on the list presented by Clark and 
Chalmers. To be fair, Clark does offer the following further criterion, which might 
seem to solve the present problem: an external artifact must be “personally ‘tailored’ 
for a subject in order that a state of the artifact consutute part of one of that subject’s 
mental states. Nevertheless, Clark does not make clear what form of personal tailoring 
does not entail conscious endorsement, yet will serve the HEC theonst’s purposes. 
If Otto were king and were to command that his subjects put together a telephone 
directory for his personal use, would that suffice as a form of personal tailoring? 
One should hope not 

In conversation, William Lycan has suggested a plausible, further criterion the 
HEC theonst might add in order to handle such difficulties as the one I have raised 
in the text (but note, Lycan’s suggesting this defense of HEC should not be taken 
to imply that he endorses HEC): independent of questions about conscious aware- 
ness, the HEC theorist might simply require that the internal subject be causal 
responsible for the creation of the externa] marks or patterns that serve as memory 
traces in the external store It is difficult to see, though, how this condition will 
inoculate HEC against the relevant problem cases, unless the HEC theorist can 
appeal also to a criterion of conscious endorsement. At the very least, the HEC 
theonst seems forced to require that the subject have in some way grasped the 
meaning of what she 1s causally responsible for encoding. Otherwise, the subject 
might be causally responsible for creaung wnformauonexpresing marks without 
plaumbly standing m the beliefrelation to the information expressed by these marks. 
Under the right circumstances, one can, for instance, create an enormous database 
by the mere stroke of a key, and these could be circumstances m which Clark and 
Chalmers’s first three criteria are satisfied (as, it would seem, could be Clark's 
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On the other hand, at least the two following considerations speak 
against the HEC theorist’s acceptance of the past-endorsement crite- 
rion. Clark and Chalmers, who have an ambivalent attitude toward 
the past-endorsement criterion, suggest the first (op. cit, p. 17): a 
person can acquire ordinary, nonextended beliefs through processes 
of which she is not consciously aware; since it would be arbitrary to 
make the past-endorsement criterion necessary for extended belief, 
but not nonextended belief, it is best to give up said criterion. Second, 
adopting the past-endorsement criterion undermines what is sup- 
posed to be, if one accepts HEC theorists’ revolutionary sounding 
rhetoric, one of the most important theoretical implications of HEC: 
that there is no good reason to assign special status to the boundary 
between organism and environment. If an extended (or any) belief 
requires conscious endorsement in order to be a genuinely held 
belief, and conscious endorsement is ultimately an internal process 
(that is, one that takes place within the organismic boundary),” then 
the traditional subject is privileged in a deep sense, after all. 

One might wonder, however, about the seriousness of this last concern. 





antenon of personal tailoring—the data might have been compiled off the Internet 
by a search program that takes personalized inputs). On the view under consideration, 
this would put the database-creating subject in a position, relative to the data in 
question, analogous to Otto's position with respect to numbers in the telephone 
directory. If, however, to head off this problem, the HEC theorist adds the require- 
ment that the subject grasp the data’s meaning, she seems to have re-adopted a 
version of the conscousendorsement criterion, bringing in its train the attendant 
problems; furthermore, even if the HEC theonst were to require only an internal 
but subconsacus grasp of the relevant meanings, the problem of internal privilege, 
raised below, would yet apply. 

© Might conscious awareness itself be a property of an extended system? To trans- 
form this suggestion into a defense, the HEC theorist must develop an extended 
theory of conscious acts (a project from which Clark explicitly distances himself (Beng 
There, pp. 215-16); for his part, Rowlands suggests that we dissolve the problem of 
consciousness (p. 2)). An extended theory of conscious acts would be hard pressed 
to avoid an objection analogous to the one presented ın the text, now constructed 
20 as to apply to the acts of conscious endorsement rather than to nonoccurrent 
beliefs: if the act of conscious endorsement is made partly external, the HEC theorist 
would seem committed to saying that a subject has consciously endorsed data on 
such exiguous grounds as that the subject would, under certain carcumstances, be 
inclined to accept the data—no occurrent awareness, in the traditional sense, re- 


Note also the difficulty the present concern creates for a theory of socially distrib- 
uted cognition. Would we be willing to attribute beliefs to a corporate body simply 
because it or one of its members has the sort of access to information that the ave 
person has to the telephone directory? If not, how will the proponent of soci 
distributed cognition explain why not? Will she appeal to a conscious endorsement 
criterion? Such a tack does not seem promising: we have neither a plausible theory 
of consciousness for corporate bodies nor paradigm cases of conscious acta of corpo- 
rate bodies. 
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As HEC has been defined here, it requires only that some mereological 
parts of cognitive states or processes be externally located. Since this 
demand is consistent with the sort of internal privilege embodied in 
the conscious-endorsement criterion, the HEC theorist might simply 
grasp the dilemma’s second horn: she can accept the conscious-endorse- 
ment criterion and the accompanying internal privilege (perhaps 
softening her rhetoric a bit as a result).™ 

Although this response seems wellenough placed dialectically, it 
does little to obtund the damage done by HEC’s welcoming of internal 
privilege:* if a subject’s “external” memory or belief content must be 
endorsed by organismically internal consciousness, it becomes more 
difficult to motivate the choice of HEC over HEMC; there is less 
reason to view external marks and objects as anything more than tools 
used by the mind, as opposed to parts of it. We can grant that cognition 
often involves intimate interaction with its environment. But given 
that internal consciousness provides the ultimate source of cognitive 
authority, it seems quite natural to say that the thinking subject, 
traditionally conceived of, is using those external resources. This way 
of putting matters, however, is best accommodated by HEMC; and 
given the costs to intuition—and to the general principle of conserva- 
tism in theory acceptance—of spreading the mind out into the world 
beyond the organism, there seems no reason to reinterpret the situa- 
tion in keeping with HEC. 

V. EXPLANATION AND COGNITIVE SCIENCE 

In the detailed form given to it by Clark and Chalmers, HEC either 
implies highly counterintuitive attributions of belief or maintains an 


= Herbert Simon argues for what might be mterpreted as a version of HEC that 
retains mternal privilege. Simon places external data storage on par with mternal 
storage, for he claima that the structure of the external environment plays the same 
role as internal, long-term memory. Here sounding like a HEC theorist, Stmon denies 
the mgnificance, in at least one cognitrve context, of the distinction between what 
is external to the organism and what is internal—see The Scsnces of the Artyiaal, 
second edition (Cambridge: MIT, 1981), pp. 104, 117. At the same time, Simon 
maintains a privileged internal mind, in that he includes only mternal processes as 
the fundamental processes of the mind; cognition results when these internal pro- 
cesses, such as methods of search through a database, interact with the environment, 
where the environment is construed in Sunon’s sense so as to include internal and 
external longterm memory. Sunon’s views are of great interest and may have inspired 
some advocates of HEC; nevertheless, Simon’s thesis would seem much less radical 
than HEG, for rather than mcluding part of the external environment in the mind, 
he places outmde the mind an mternal component that we normally take to be 
one of the mind's proper parts: internal, long-term memory (cf Haugeland, p. 6; 
McClamrock, p. 89). 

® Furthermore, notice that the HEC theorist's grasping the second horn of the 
dilemma does nothing to assuage Clark and Chalmers's own qualm about requiring 
conscious endorsement. 
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internal privilege that threatens to undermine the choice of HEC over 
HEMG. To a great extent, though, intuitions drove this conclusion: it 
is counterintuitive to attribute to Otto such extensive beliefs about 
or knowledge of phone numbers; and, given internal privilege, it 
seems more natural to stick with HEMG, rather than HEC (although 
here a principle of conservatism also played an important role). Such 
criticisms of HEC will likely be lost on those who do not share the 
intuitions bruited; stalemate looms. How can such disagreement be 
resolved? Is our choice of a theory of cognition merely a matter 
of “picture-preference”? A candidate arbiter waits in the wings, one 
suggested by the HEC theorist herself a criterion of empirical fruitful- 
ness. Whether in reaction to common-sense based objections to HEC 
or as an attempt to motivate HEC beyond mere HEMC, the HEC 
theorist can insist that she offers HEC as an explanatory hypothesis 
in cognitive science, and that HEC must be judged accordingly. Clark 
and Chalmers defend HEC in this manner: 


We do not intend to debate what is standard usage [of ‘belief’]; our 
broader point is that the notion of belief cught to be used so that Otto 
qualifies as having the belief in question.... By using the ‘belief’ notion 
in a wider way, it picks out something more akin to a natural kind. 
The notion becomes deeper and more unified, and 1s more useful in 
explanation (op. at, p. 14). 


Rowlands takes a similar position. When introducing his argument 
for extended memory, he says, “I shall argue that, at least with regard 
to the memory systems possessed by modern human beings, there is 
no sound theoretical reason for setting up a dichotomy between internal 
memory processes and external aids to those processes” (op. cit, p. 
121, emphasis added). 

The central thread of the argument would seem to be this: a taxon- 
omy that includes overarching cognitive kinds®—kinds that cut across 


P Here and in what follows I talk generally about explanatory and causalexplana- 
tory kinds without having in mind too narrow a concepuon of such kinds. Broadly 
causatexplanatory kinds are those that support successful induction and 
explanatory practice in everyday life and, more to the point, the sciences. (CE W.V. 
Quine, “Natural Kinds,” in Ontological Relaizvity and Other Essays (New York: Columbia, 
1969), pp. 114-38; Philp Kitcher, “Species,” Philosophy of Scenca, LI (1984): 308-33, 
note 11; Jerry Fodor, “Special Sciences,” Synthese, xvi (1974): 77-115.) Although 
Clark and Chalmers use the term ‘natural kind’, J avoid doing so, for the following 
reason: If one conceives of natural kinds as the kinds to which natural kind terms 
refer, and one holds that natural land terms refer to kinds the members or samples 
of which share microstructural essences {in the fashion advocated by Knpke; Pumam 
(op at); and Putnam, “Is Semantics Possible?” in Mind, Language, and Reahty: Philo- 
sophical Papers, Volume 2 (New York: Cambndge, 1975), pp. 189-52), then the HEC 
theorlst’s naturalistic gambit conmdered in the text seems open to easy and hollow 
refutation: since the external portions of the allegedly extended states almost certainly 
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the organism’s boundary—provides the most empirically powerful 
framework for research in cognitive science. Since HEC, but not its 
competitors, offers the philosophical underpinnings for this frame- 
work, said gain in empirical power validates HEC. 

This line of reasoning faces serious difficulties, as I intend to make 
clear in what follows. My strategy is to focus on a specific kind of 
cognitive state, memory, and here the thrust of the discussion is 
twofold: I argue that the external portions of extended “memory” 
states (processes) differ so greatly from internal memories (the pro- 
cess of remembering) that they should be treated as distinct kinds; 
this quells any temptation to argue for HEC from brute analogy 
(namely, extended cognitive states are like wholly internal ones; there- 
fore, they are of the same explanatory cognitive kind; therefore, there 
are extended cognitive states). I argue further that the positing of a 
weakly defined type, generic memory, does not improve HEC’s prospects. 
Although such a kind would clearly subsume some extended states, 
there is little, if any, causal-explanatory work for such a watered-down 
kind to do. 

The value of the discussion to come might seem clear enough, 
then: HEC theorists often appeal to the case of memory to support 
HEC, and I will, in effect, be giving those arguments a critical going 
over. As worthwhile as such work may be, the discussion also supports 
broader conclusions pertaining to the overall evaluation of HEC. First, 
keep in mind that some HEC theorists claim to provide a radical 
reorientation to working cognitive science. John Haugeland, for exam- 
ple, advocates a reconception of intelligence that, if accepted, will 
change cognitive science root and branch (op. at, pp. 34-36). Inter- 
preted in this way, HEC’s plausibility depends on the widespread 
empirical success of HEC’s taxonomy of cognitive states and processes; 
this taxonomy must provide a coherent and fruitful framework within 
which to place all, or at least a healthy majority of, significant results 
in cognitive science. Thus, HEC’s failure to accommodate a wide 
range of results on memory constitutes a genuine strike against HEC. 
Second, bear in mind that memory is a fundamental cognitive process, 
subserving virtually all other important cognitive functions, including 


do not share microstructural essences with the portions of the human brain that 
realire or instantiate standard, nonextended mental states (and to which our rigidly 
designating mentaltate-cum-naturalkind terms might be thought to refer), one 
could move straight to the conclusion that HEC w false. I do not do so. Instead I 
take explanatory practice in cognitive science at face value, without theoretical gloss. 
To the extent that one might interpret this practice in a way that is favorable to 
HEC, it would most likely be along functionalist lines; this approach is considered 
below, im section VID. 
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language use and the storage of nonoccurrent beliefs—such as Otto’s 
allegedly extended belief about MoMA; thus, it would seem unreason- 
ably limiting to take the following discussion only to be a rebuke of 
HEC as applied in one narrow domain of cognitive studies, with no 
ramifications for HEC’s prospects in other areas of cognitive research. 
Third, if any claim to taxonomical superiority stands a chance of 
providing significant support for HEC (and for an extended mind), 
it is a fairly strong claim to taxonomical superiority. Less sweeping 
claims, while not automatically defeated by HEMC, face a weighty 
burden of proof. If casting explanations in terms of overarching cogni- 
tive kinds provides only occasional benefit in cognitive science, the 
argument from taxonomical superiority will not do significant work in 
support of HEC; HEMC will suffice. Lastly, the discussion of memory is 
meant to serve as an object lesson, a way of highlighting the kinds of 
hurdle HEC must overcome in order to assume a foundational role 
in cognitive science. On, then, to a detailed discussion of memory. 

Consider first Rowlands’s argument (op. at, p. 138ff.), inspired 
largely by the work of Merlin Donald (op. cit, pp. 308-33}, for a 
general conception of memory as extended. Rowlands claims that as 
external stores—repositories of written language, for example— 
become widely used, memory strategies change: subjects begin to rely 
more heavily on external stores. As a result, states of external stores 
assume an indispensable information-bearing role in the process of 
remembering; and when this occurs, as it has in the case of modern 
humans, the relevant states of external stores become proper parts 
of the cognitive process of remembering (or of the states the transfor- 
mation of which constitutes that process). 

We should grant that acquiring the ability to write down, and later 
read, the contents of, for example, a speech, will be accompanied by 
a change in the structure of the relevant internal memory-elated 
processing (although whether this is a change in mental architecture, 
aş Donald claims (op. cit., p. 273), is another matter). The subject no 
longer must work her internal episodic memory so hard, for she need 
not commit to internal memory the details of the speech. When she 
wants access to the contents of the speech, she need only read over 
a written version of it. In a society where code use is common, internal 
episodic memory may weaken among the populace, perhaps because 
of a kind of atrophy or the lack of a need to develop effective tech- 
niques for internally storing the details of particular experiences. 
Rowlands, however, does not make clear why the use of an internally 
represented code applied to the contents of an external store implies 
HEC, rather than HEMC. Although increased use of external resources 
might change the character of internal processing and the way in 
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which the subject interacts with her environment, why think that the 
apposite external and internal states (or forms of processing) are 
thereby of the same causalexplanatory kind? Why infer the existence 
of one overarching kind, memory, subsuming both internal and exter- 
nal states and processes, that will be of significant explanatory use in 
cognitive science? The HEC theorist might define ‘memory’ in a 
general way, thereby creating a category that includes external stores: 
consider Donald’s proposal that memory is “a storage and retrieval 
system that allows humans to accumulate experience and knowledge” 
(op. cit., p. 309). Characterized in such broad terms, the kind memory 
surely subsumes at least some external stores humans regularly exploit, 
but the HEC theorist cannot make such stores parts of human memory 
in one act of definition. The HEC theorist must motivate such a broad 
definition of ‘memory’ by putting the definition to work, by showing 
how the definition sheds otherwise unattainable light on established 
results or by running new experiments to demonstrate the value of 
HEC's framework of state types. A survey of the existing memory 
literature, though, should dampen the HEC theorist’s enthusiasm for 
this strategy. f 

A wealth of memory-related research has focused on working mem- 
ory—normally thought of as the especially active or accessible part 
of our internal memory resources. Rowlands claims that it is wrong- 
headed, from a causal-explanatory standpoint, to characterize working 
memory as an internal store; instead, Rowlands claims, working mem 
ory is “hybrid,” a conglomeration of both internal and external stores, 
plus the processes that operate on these stores (op. cit, pp. 145-46). 
Rowlands points out that internal working memory exhibits striking 
limitations, claiming that we can use it to carry out only the “simplest 
memory tasks” (op. cit, p. 146)”; here Rowlands directs us to George 
Miller's classic work showing that humans can hold only a small 
number of items—approximately seven—in short-term memory.” 
This forces Rowlands to look elsewhere for resources that, working 
in tandem with severely limited internal processing capacities, explain 
how humans can quickly carry out complex, information-hungry cog- 
nitive tasks. Rowlands settles on a view that makes the external store 
primarily constitutive of working memory.” 

Although we must recognize limitations on the capacity of working 


" Also see Donald, pp. 328-29. 

® “The Magical Number Seven, Plus or Minus Two: Some Limits on Our Capacity 
for Processing Information,” Psychological Renew, Lx (1956): 81-97. 

™ “It is the information contained in these external structures which u the true 
locus of working memory” (p. 146). 
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memory, Rowlands’s view fits poorly with much of the empirical data. 
Consider the human ability to converse effectively. Participating in a 
conversation of any significant length makes rigorous demands on 
working memory by requiring participants to build and maintain a 
fairly detailed model of the ongoing discourse.” If we take the HEC 
theorist at his word, there is no reason to assign a distinct role to 
internal storage in carrying out the conversation-facilitating tasks of 
memory; internal and external memory are simply two instantiations 
of one explanatory kind: working memory. This is, however, dead 
wrong. In the context of a standard verbal exchange of any significant 
length, external resources are virtually useless, while internal storage 
appears to be irreplaceable. Imagine that, in order to maintain a 
running account of an ongoing conversation, someone attempts to 
use one of the HEC theorist’s favorite examples of an external store: 
written language. I, for one, do not relish the prospect of conversing 
with someone who maintains, on paper, a running model of our 
discourse. This is not a matter of my being impatient An interlocutor’s 
having continually to create and consult a record of the ongoing 
discussion, frantically writing and flipping through pages in her note- 
book to find the relevant parts, would destroy the dynamics of normal 
conversation.” The use of internal storage is the difference between 
successful and unsuccessful verbal interaction with other subjects, and 
thus a difference that a cognitive theory of conversation had better 
explain. The explanation will appeal, in the main, to the differing 
storage strategies being used; that such differences play an important 
explanatory role implies the presence of two different explanatory 
kinds. 

Rowlands’s dim view of the capacity of working memory seems to 
result from a limited focus on certain facts about the internal short- 
term memory store (number of stimulus items held: approximately 
seven; length of time uorehearsed stimulus stays in the phonological 
loop: less than two seconds). If, however, we broaden our view and 


H See, for example, Connie Dickinson and T. Givin, “Memory and Conversation,” 
in Givón, ed., Conversation (Philadelphia: J. Benjamins, 1997), pp. 91-132 

™ Neither here nor ın what follows do I mean to make the following complant 
against HEC: The advocates of HEC cannot explain how an extended system that 
in fact gams access to relevant information in a timely fashion does s0. Such a 
criticism would be unfair given that non-HEC-based cognitive science has been unable 
to explain how the individual gains access to relevant informanon in a timely fashion 
(thus the celebrated frame problem). Rather, I mean to criuaze HEC for various 
forms of susmatch between memory as we know it in the standard case and what 13 
alleged to be extended memory. This mismatch undermines the argument that 
external storage is enough like standard memory that the former should count as 
being of the kind memory. 
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appreciate the role of short-term memory within a larger system of 
working memory, internal working memory appears not so feeble 
a resource. 

Short-term memory (STM) consists in “the retention of small amounts 
of material over brief time intervals.™* In contrast, discussions of working 
memory often emphasize the use to which it is put: working memory 
is seen as part of “an integrated system for holding and manipulating 
information during the performance of complex cognitive tasks” 
(ibid., p. 78). Working memory is taken to include not just a buffer 
(or multiple, modality-specific buffers) in which particular pieces of 
information remain “active,” but also an executive that manages the 
buffer’s (or buffers’) resources. These differing descriptions of STM 
and working memory allow the two to come apart (ibid., p. 83). Miller 
famously reported limitations on the number of items in an individual 
short-term memory store; these results, however, tell us little about 
how a central executive might manage the resources provided by 
various stores, how the information in an individual buffer is put to 
use for the purpose of carrying out complex tasks.” 

The gap between STM and working memory becomes especially 
clear when one considers K. Anders Ericsson and Walter Kintsch's™ 
hypothesis ofa long-term working memory: a form of working memory 
that allows highly efficient access to more complex structures stored 
in internal longterm memory (LTM) (even in cases where such struc- 
tures were only recently entered into LTM and may not remain stored 
“permanently”).* This improved access to LTM is made possible by 
the maintenance, in STM, of a small number of cues that refer to 
parts of larger structures stored in LTM; these cued parts of the 
relevant LTM-structures are connected to the structures’ other ele- 
ments by, for example, semantic relations. The use of long-term work- 
ing memory allows, for instance, access to a model of the content of 
a work being read, giving the subject ready access to material needed 
to disambiguate new portions of text as the subject reads them (thid., 
p. 230). Ericsson and Kintsch’s theory explains how it might be that 


* Alan Baddeley, “Short-Term and Working Memory,” in Endel Tulung and Fergus 
LM. Craik, eds., Ths Oxford Handbook of Memory (New York: Oxford, 2000), pp. 77-92, 
the quoted passage appears on p. 77. 

™ For discussion of the differences between the role, in language-processing, of 
ashort-term memory store—the phonological loop, in particular—and working mem- 
ory's central executive, see Susan E. Gathercole and Baddeley, Working Memory and 
Language (Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Eribaum, 1993), chapter 8. 

“Long-Term Working Memory,” Prychological Review, co (1995): 211-45. 

* For comparisons of access times to material] in STM, LTM, and longterm working 

memory, see Ericsson and Kintach, pp. 212, 215, 217, 224~25. 
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a system of internal working memory, with short-term memory buffers 
limited in the way Rowlands rightly observes, can make immediately 
available to the subject a large amount of information; and it can do 
so without, so to speak, going external.” 

The human ability to converse draws heavily on what appears to 
be a complex system of working memory, and there is no reason to 
think that an external store can be effectively substituted for whatever 
component of this system serves to maintain an ongoing model of a 
conversation. In terms of Ericsson and Kintsch's model, conversation 
is made possible by a relation between a set of cues in internal STM 
and an internal model, held in LTM, of the conversation. We have 
no reason to think that there is ever established a relevantly similar 
relation between a collection of cues in internal STM and an external- 
wed model of a lengthy preceding conversation; and clearly little 
conversation will take place if both the retrieval cues and the model 
are outside the organism. 

The HEC theorist might instead try placing the retrieval structure in 
the external environment, with the model of the ongoing conversation 
held internally; but what might serve as the external structure of cues? 


# Miller himself illustrates the way in which chunking can greatly increase the 
amount of information held actwe m STM; his example involves the recoding of 
binary digits into orthographically sampler form, showing how a wealth of informaton 
can be packed into a small number of items held in STM (pp. 98-95). One should 
also keep in mind the extent to which elaboration or other forms of semantic or 
“deep” processing can increase the amount of information stored in memory; see 
John R. Anderson, Learning and Memory, second edition (New York: Wiley, 2000), 
pp. 198-202; and Scott C. Brown and Craik, “Encoding and Retrieval of Information,” 
ın Tulving and Cratk, eds, pp. 98-107, Elaboration enhances performance on long 
term memory tests by creating meaningful relations between elements. Cf Ericsson 
and Kintech’s review of various elaborattve mnemonic tricks used to store large 
amounts of information ın longterm working memory (pp. 282-38). Also suggestive 
here is Gathercole and Baddeley's discussion of the drawing of inferences from text 
as a form of elaboration that improves children’s comprehension of text (p. 228); 
this form of deep processing would seem to facilitate children’s maimtenance of 
models of text that are much like the running models maintained during conver- 
sation. 

“T do not mean to lean too heavily on Ericsson and Kimtsch’s specific model of 
longterm working memory, there are, however, certain facts about cognitve pro- 
cessing that must be explained, among them the way in which participants in a 
conversation seem to keep large amounts of information at their fingertips without 
the use of external props (pacs Donald, p. 348). If Ericsson and Kintsch’s model 
does not accommodate these facts, they will have to be explained by some other 
model, which will either expand the powers of STM or explain how some information 
in LTM can remain highly accessible without props external to the organism (cf. 
Ericeson and Kintech, p. 230). And note, the facts go well beyond language use: 
consider that chess grand masters can maintain accurate running models of numer- 
ous games—up to thirty at a tme—hblindfolded, that is, with no external props 
whatsoever (pp. 237-38). 
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Following Rowlands’s lead (op. at., pp. 189-42),* the HEC theorist 
might take one participant's verbal production at a given time to 
provide the external cue-structure for the other participant. This, 
however, seems a hopeless suggestion. Imagine I issue a verbal rejoin- 
der to an interlocutor’s detailed criticism of a position I have stated 
earlier in our conversation. My interlocutor responds with the excla- 
mation “Oh, pshaw!” On what plausible story could that bit of external 
ized sound provide a cue-set adequate for my going on in the conversa- 
tion, thinking more carefully about the way my interlocutor had put 
his criticism and attempting to formulate my rejoinder in a more 
convincing manner? Donald’s suggestion that conversations consist 
in the “recycling of common sentential utterances” (op. at, p. 370) 
might be helpful if we were out to explain a short exchange of pleasant- 
ries, but it is not a remotely plausible account of the lengthy and 
detailed conversation in which humans often engage. Furthermore, 
except in the context of a completely stereotyped conversation, where 
each person can respond in knee-jerk fashion to the last remark made, 
even a lengthy exchange of common utterances demands great mem- 
ory capacity; only by the use of such a capacity can the participants 
produce appropriate common utterances—that is, only then do the 
admittedly stereotyped sentences compose a coherent conversation, 
rather than a series of pairs of associated comments. 

Let us turn now to another kind of empirical result, not related 
specifically to short-term or working memory, that threatens the HEC 
theorist’s causatexplanatory hypothesis: interference effects in paired- 
associates experiments. In paired-associates experiments, subjects 
learn assigned associations between pairs of stimulus items, with sub- 
jects’ recall of these associations tested in various ways and at various 
time intervals. Negative transfer, a particular form of interference 
effect, appears when past learning detrimentally affects subjects’ capacity 
to learn and remember new associations; it is observed in the following 
experimental paradigm, among others: Experimenters direct subjects 
to memorize associations between pairs of words on a list—these might 
be names of men, as stimuli, and names of their female spouses, as 
the target responses. Call this first list of pairs the ‘A-B’ list, Awords 
being those used as stimuli at the recall stage, Bwords those that must 
be recalled upon exposure to Awords. The subjects learn, to criterion, 
the intended associations. In the next stage, experimenters shuffle 


2 Here Rowlands discusses not conversation, m particular, but the way in which 
the public act of verbalizing mgnificantly improves recall of further related materal, 
for example, the way m which reciting the opening lines of a poem makes it casier 
to remember the remaining fines. 
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the pairings, telling subjects, for example, that the couples in question 
have all divorced and remarried. Subjects are asked to learn the new 
pairs, on what is called the ‘A-C’ list, and they do so significantly more 
slowly than they learned-the A-B associations (or than they learn 
associations on a list made up of entirely new names). There is, it is 
said, negative transfer, an interference of the old associations with 
the learning of the new. The problem seems to be that if, for instance, 
John was married to Sally according to the A-B list, subjects have a 
hard time blocking out this association and forming a new association 
between ‘John’ and, say, ‘Mary’, with which ‘John’ is now paired on 
the AC list.” i 
There is no feason to expect negative transfer in the learning of 
paired associates when a subject relies on an external store. The 
experimenter dictates the A-B list to the subject, and she records it in 
her notepad. After using the written list to answer the experimenter’s 
questions, the subject sets it aside. Later the experimenter dictates 
the pairs on the AC list to the subject, and she writes them down. 
Why would the items on the first list interfere with the accuracy 
of the data she enters on the second? The subject listens to the 
experimenter, she says, “John, Mary”; her words rebound through 
the subject’s auditory working memory; the subject writes down the 
pair. Period. No problem, no interference. Similarly with recall: After 
the subject has recorded the A-C list, she sets it on the table for 
immediate access. When the experimenter provides only an A-word 
as stimulus, looking to the subject for the pair’s completion, the 
subject simply consults her handwritten ÆC list, presumably, she gets 
the right answer the first time, right away, with no negative transfer 
from related pairs on the A-B list. In fact, not only is there no interfer- 
ence; there is lacking entirely any typical learning curve for paired 
associates, under conditions that create interference or otherwise: 
assuming the subjects can take dictation and read their own handwrit- 
ing, lists of pairs are “learned” immediately, on the first try, contrary 
to observations made under a wide variety of experimental conditions 
where subjects are allowed to use internal resources only. Granted, 
someone might lose her written list of paired associates, but there 
is no reason to think that, in general, “listiosing curves” will even 
approximate the forgetting curves found in paired-associates exper- 


iments. 


* For descriptions of such experiments and further references, see Anderson, pp. 
239-43; and Gordon H. Bower, "A Brief Hustory of Memory Research,” in Tulving 
and Craik, eds., pp. 3-82, especally pp. 9-14. 
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The above described differences between external and internal 
memory are neither trivial nor irrelevant from a cognitive standpoint. 
It is not a matter of saying, for example, that externally stored memo- 
ries are typically a greater distance from my nose than are internally 
stored ones. The sort of difference to which I have drawn attention 
involves those characteristica—for example, learning time and access 
time—that are at the very heart of cognitive scientists’ investigations 
of memory.“ Furthermore, although I have illustrated the phenome- 
non of interference using the example of negative transfer in a paired- 
associates paradigm, this kind of effect appears in a wide range of 
cases. Gordon Bower describes thusly the pervasiveness of a kind of 
interference closely related to negative transfer: 


[T]he basic ideas apply to analyses of forgetting in all learning situations 
such as serial learning, free recall, memorizing addition and multiplica- 
tion tables, and remembering in which of multiple lists (or contexts) 
particular items occurred. It [mc] also applies to forgetting sentences, 
paragraphs, and stories when similar concepts are involved (op. at, 
pp. 13-14). 


This indicates the enormity of the body of research that HEC theorists 
must account for—in the face of great difficulty, it would seem—if 
their causalexplanatory gambit is to succeed. 


VI. HEC AND MALFUNCTION 


Some proponents of HEC have recognized that, when faced with a 
malfunctioning extended cognitive system, it is useful to distinguish 
between the organism and the environment as separate components 
of that system.“ Thus, the HEC theorist might claim that the internal/ 


“ Compare the fundamental role Zenon Pytyshyn asngns to reaction times in the 
general invesugation of cognition: according to Pylyahyn itis largely by measuring and 
comparing reaction times that we can meaningfully identify and compare cognitive 
architectures; sec Computation and Cognition: Toward a Foundatton for Cognitros Science 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1984). 

S Here Bower addresses the pervasive nature of retroactrus interference effects, 
rather than negative transfer. In the case of retroactive interference, the leaming 
of later material interferes with the subject's ability to recall earher information. 
Matters are a bit less straightforward in the case of retroactive interference than 
in the case of negative transfer—see Michael J. Kahana, “Contingency Analyses of 
Memory,” in Tulving and Craik, eds., pp 59-72, here p. 62. Despite these complica 
tions, retroactive interference appears to be another phenomenon inexplicable from 
the standpoint of the HEC theorist who clams that memory conceived of generally, 
as either internal or external, is the conception of memory of greatest explanatory 
use to Memory researchers. 

* Clark, Beng There, pp 123-26; c£. Houghton, p. 171. Clark suggests this as part 
of his critical analysis of the dynamical systems hypothesis, which, among its other 
implications, is taken to support HEC—ee van Gelder, pp. 373, 380. 
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external distinction has limited explanatory use in cognitive science— 
limited to the realm of cognitive breakdown. In respect of interference 
effects, the HEC theorist might claim, we should hardly be surprised 
that the internal/external distinction seems explanatorily relevant, for 
this is a case of breakdown, not a case in which memory functions 
properly. 

Notice, however, that memory effects of the sort I have described 
are not limited to cases of malfunction; although this should be 
obvious from the discussion of conversation and working memory, 
the reader may be further persuaded by consideration of another 
wel-confirmed memory-related phenomenon: the generation effect. 
The generation effect consists in a mnemonic advantage reaped by 
subjects who generate their own meaningful connections between 
pieces of material to be learned. An experiment run by Samuel A. 
Bobrow and Bower” provides an illustration. One group of subjects 
read sentences containing paired associates, for example, “The cow 
chased the ball” for the pair ‘cow-ball’, while another group generated 
their own sentences including the paired associates to be learned. 
The group that generated their own sentences performed significantly 
better than the read-only group when given a standard paired-associ- 
ates completion test (‘cow—??’). The generation effect exemplifies a 
robust characteristic of human memory: the general fact that elabora- 
tive processing, especially semantic processing, tends to improve per- 
formance on memory tests (for further references, see note 40). This 
is not a documentation of human failure, but a recipe for success. 

Is there any reason to think that external memory stores exhibit 
the generation effect, that we can increase the strength of, or improve 
access to, what is stored in external memory by, say, having the ex- 
tended portion of a system generate a connection between pairs, as 
opposed to its being fed the connection or being given no connection 
at all? What form would such externalist processing take? Notepads 
do not generate associations, at least not by themselves. Treating the 
organism-notebook unity as a single cognitive system, perhaps we 
should look for the generation effect to appear where external mem- 
ory is used. Imagine the following experimental paradigm: In one 
condition, the experimenter enters paired associates, accompanied 
by context sentences of the experimenter’s making, into subjects’ 
notebooks. In the second condition, the experimenter enters paired 
associates into subjects’ notebooks along with connecting sentences 


“Comprehension and Recall of Sentences,” Journal of Experrmental Psychology, 
Lxxx (1969): 455-61. 
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that subjects themselves have generated. Given that we intend to test 
for a generation effect in extended “memory” systems, the expert 
menter will, during the testing period, provide subjects with unfet- 
tered access to their notebooks. There is no reason to think that 
subjects’ test performance will vary depending on condition. Insofar as 
external storage drives subjects’ responses, we should expect similar, 
possibly even identical, accuracy rates across conditions: regardless 
of condition, the subject simply looks in her notebook, sees the answer, 
and responds correctly—or, as the HEC theorist might have it, the 
organism-notebook unity emits an accurate response. If the test condi 
tions were altered, so that subjects are not allowed to use their note- 
books during testing, then one might expect to see a generation effect; 
but since subjects would not then be relying on external memory, such 
results would not show that external memory exhibits a generation 
effect. 

In the set-up just described, the experimenter entered all data into 
subjects’ notebooks. This arrangement focused our attention on two 
variables: place of storage (internal/external) and the generating source 
of context sentences (experimenter/subject). We did not, however, 
consider the manner in which the context sentences are entered into 
storage. Would it not be better to try to preserve the structure of 
Bobrow and Bower’s experiment as much as possible, allowing subjects 
themselves to enter the data into their notebooks? After all, even when 
Bobrow and Bower fed context sentences to subjects, the information 
would seem to have, in some sense, passed through the subjects; 
they themselves entered the material into their long-term internal 
memories. Thus, it may seem more likely that extended memory 
would exhibit a generation effect in an experimental paradigm just 
like the one described above except that subjects do all of the writing. 

On second thought, though, there is good reason not to expect 
such an outcome. Why would the process of having made up and 
entered a sentence make it any easier to find the correct page in a 
notebook than would the process of having merely entered a sen- 
tence? Perhaps if subjects’ notebooks are cluttered, overstuffed, or, 
for some other reason, difficult to manage, self-entering might give 
subjects an advantage, but this would seem to hold as well for the 
context sentences generated by the experimenter. Furthermore, even 
if a generation effect appears and results from the use of external, 
as opposed to internal, resources, this would seem entirely opitonal, 
unlike the case of internal memory. If the subject so ch 
simply write allof the context sentences, generated and 96 
and all pairs on one page, rendering all of the pairs ge 
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find (modulo scanning times). Clearly there would be no generation 
effect in this case. 

The HEC theorist cannot rely on the distinction between properly 
functioning and malfunctioning systems to settle the concerns raised 
in the preceding section. In particular, the HEC theorist cannot treat” 7 
instances of breakdown as collectively constituting the isolated, but 
principled, group of cases where we should expect HEC to forfeit its 
explanatory advantage; such an advantage is absent when it comes to 
the explanation of many memoryrelated phenomena that do not 
plausibly involve malfunction, including the generation effect and 
the use of working memory in conversation. 

We seem forced, then, to recognize two different explanatory kinds, 
internal memory and external resources used as memory aids, with no reason 
yet found to think that external aids constitute genuinely cognitive 
states or processes. It might be possible to contrive external means 
of storage the use of which would exhibit characteristics parallel to 
those exhibited by subjects’ use of internal memory. But even to concede 
this possibility (perhaps an ilhadvised move) yet leaves a deep question 
unanswered: Why is it that particular learning curves, intérference 
patterns, and so forth, are unavoidable when we rely ‘on’ internal 
storage, while entirely optional, in fact, difficult to locate or produce, 
in the case of external storage? It seems that whatever combination of 
forces results in the cognitively relevant facts about hymans’ internal 
memory systems appears neither in the bits of organized matter one 
finds in the world external to the human organism nor in the relation 
between a human organism and those bits of matter. 

VO. GENERIC COGNITIVE KINDS ; 
The HEC theorist might rejoin thusly: Implicit in the preceding discus- 
sion is a common view about the metaphysics of kinds: the best indica- 
tion that a given kind is genuine is that it plays a causabexplanatory 
role in our most successful science. And although the preceding 
considerations establish that internal and external memory consitute 
different explanatory kinds at some level (no surprise, perhaps, to 
any participant in the debate), we should not forget that taxonomies 
of kinds typically take hierarchical form. Perfectly consistent with the 
existence of two or more kinds of memory at lower levels in the 


# Cf "The resource managements techniques you are born with make no distinc- 
tion between interior and exterior things”—Dennett, p. 142. The arguments in the 
text seem to show that internal resource-management techniques do make such a 
distinction, at least insofar as the use of different kinds of resource eee 
cantly different measurable effects. 
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hierarchy is the existence of an overarching kind, genenc memory, such 
that, say, a subject remembers Pif and only if the subject has some sort 
of access to the information that P.® Generic memory has explanatory 
utility, the HEC theorist might claim, and given that some extended 
states instantiate this kind, extended cognition is a reality; and insofar 
as this general kind of cognitive state underlies (or is identical to) 
the general mental state kind remembering, its instantiation would seem 
to entail an extended mind. The HEC theorist might bolster this 
claim by citing a trend in memory research toward the positing of 
multiple internal memory systems,” different from each other in 
important ways, yet grouped under the general rubric “memory.” 
Given this development, the HEC theorist might wonder why we 
should not recognize external forms of memory as further memory 
systems, different in some ways from internal memory systems (and 
from each other, for that matter), but not any more so than various 
internal systems are from each other. Why should we not see all of 
these systems as instances of generic memory? 

The appeal to multiple memory systems faces two significant prob- 
lems: first, even if there is some diversity among interna] memory 
systems, there is also evidence of substantial coherence among these 
systems—a coherence that renders them closer in kind to each other 
than any one is to what are typically claimed by HEC theorists to be 
external memory systems. For example, John Anderson observes that 
much of the data on remembering and forgetting—data collected in 

-a variety of experimental paradigms—can be fit by power functions; 
thus, he postulates the power laws of learning and forgetting.’ Ander- 
son also argues for a general fit between the statistical properties of 
recall and the organism’s needs given the statistical properties of the 
environment™ Consider also such learning functions as the Rescorla- 
Wagner law; although not of perfectly general application, it would 
seem to account for a wide range of data, rather than being tied to 
any particular setting or memory system.” There is little reason to 
assume that external stores exhibit these general features shared by 
many, perhaps most, internal memory systems. 


* This response is suggested by Donald’s discussion: he lists differences between 
internally and externally stored memory (p. 315) while also offering the general 
characterization quoted above, m section v 

™ See Kahana 

© Anderson: on learning, see p. 187fÈ; on forgetting, see p. 228ff. 

£ See, for example, hus discussion of the spacing effect, pp. 238-39, and memory 
more generally in The Adapizve Character of Thought (Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 
1990), chapter 2. 

= Anderson, Learning and Memory, pp 65-75. 
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Second, cognitive psychologists inclined to see memory as a frag- 
mented kind are also inclined to reject the idea of a broadly defined 
kind memory.“ Thus, the appeal to a proliferation of memory systems 
does not seem to do the work that the HEC theorist would like it to 
do. The existence of a variety of internal memory systems is supposed 
to show that a more general explanatory kind subsumes that variety. 
One might, however, just as well infer, as some cognitive psychologists 
have, that there is no such superordinate kind, memory. 

In order to make the present line of argument convincing, the 
HEC theorist must establish that the mere fact of a state’s being an 
instance of a broad cognitive kind (genenc memory, generic belief) has 
explanatory value in a significant number of cases. Here the HEC 
theorist might appeal to explanatory simplicity. Consider Clark and 
Chalmers’s argument in this regard: In place of HEC-style explana- 
tions, Clark and Chalmers point out that “one could always try to 
explain my action in terms of internal processes and a long series 
of ‘inputs’ and ‘actions’, but this explanation would be needlessly 
complex” (op. cit, p. 10). Given the preceding discussion, though, 
we should doubt that such explanations will be needlessly complex. 
One expects instead that such complexity will be illuminating. A 
complex—either traditional or HEMC style explanation—will shed 
genuine light, obscured by HEG, on the reasons for various differences 
in the way external and internal stores are accessed and used. Imagine 
that Otto uses his notebook to store paired associates, while Sarah 
stores them internally, leaving her notebook blank. The two systems, 
Otto-plus-notebook and Sarah-the-organism-alone, behave differently 
when quizzed. The interaction between Otto and his notebook to- 
gether with the properties of the notebook itself explain why Otto 
displays different recall characteristics from those displayed by Sarah. 
Such an explanation will advert largely to the sort of interactive step— 
for example, inputs to Otto-the-organism—that Clark and Chalmers 
claim to be explanatorily gratuitous, yet there appears to be no equally 
powerful, but simpler, HEC-based explanation of the relevant behav- 
ioral differences. 

The cognitively relevant properties ofa piece of information’s being 
accessible to the subject would seem to vary greatly depending on 
what store that unit of information resides in and how, as a result of 
its place of storage, the cognitive system gains access to it—so much 
so that it is not clear what useful role the kind generic memory plays in 
any reablife research program. Consider a further case, though, that 


M Tulving, “Concepts of Memory,” ın Tulving and Craik, eds., pp. 33-43, p. 41. 
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might establish an explanatory role for generic memory as well as an 
analogous kind, generic knowing: A person who lives in the library 
knows, and perhaps remembers, everything in all books to which he 
has access, in a generic sense of ‘knows’ (ignoring for the moment 
that the possibility that HEC include the conscious endorsement crite- 
rion—inclusion of which, as we have seen, makes it difficult to motivate 
HEC over HEMC). What aspect of that person’s behavior is both (a) 
complex and representation-hungry® enough to require cognitivist 
explanation, and (b) general enough such that its explanation de- 
pends only (or at least primarily) on the subject’s general access to 
information, not on the fact that there is a particular kind of access 
(lookit-up-inthe-stacks access, as opposed to close-your-eyes-and- 
remember-it access)? Is it just that he correctly answers certain ques- 
tions that some other people do not answer correctly? Given sufficient 
time and motivation, most people will find answers to difficult ques- 
tions. Differences between cases in which people get right answers 
and those in which they get wrong ones depend, as much as anything, 
on the kind of access the organism has to the information in question 
and on the way in which the organism goes about trying to locate 
the information. If the general notion of access to information adds 
any explanatory power, it is too little to justify new ontological commit- 
ments; there is available a perfectly satisfying, HEMC style explanation 
of the abilities of the man who lives in the library and how they 
contrast with the abilities of others, an explanation that invokes theo- 
retical tools and commitments for which everyone must recognize an 
independently motivated need. Thus, even in cases where HEMC 
does not enjoy a clear advantage over HEC in other respects, a method- 
ological principle of conservatism recommends HEMC over HEC. 


VOI. FUNCTIONALISM AND HEC 


Clark and Chalmers do not present their position as an explicit deve} 
opment of the functionalist program in philosophy of mind; neverthe- 
less, the argument from Otto’s case contains a clear functionalist 
strain. Driving the argument seems to be the idea that external encod- 
ings of information can play the same functional role as that played 
by internal encodings: the former might at least partly realize a mental 
state in the way internal encodings of information are often thought 
to. The HEC theorist might, then, generalize such considerations, 
formulating the following functionalist argument for HEC: 


= The term is Clark and Toribio'’s—see “Doing without Representing?” Synthese, 
cr (1994): 401-81, p. 418, and Beng There, p 149. 
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Premise I: A mental state of kind Fis realized by whatever physical state 
plays the functional role that is characterisuc (or metaphysically indrvidu- 
ative) of F. 

Premise 2: Some realizations of functional mental state kinds have physical 
components external to the organism. 


Premise 3; A mental state extends to or includes all components of 1ts reat 
ization. 

Conchunon: Therefore, some mental states extend beyond the boundaries 
of the organism. 


The argument’s form is unobjectionable. We should wonder, though, 
what sort of functionalist view stands the best chance of offering 
plausible support for HEC. In particular, we should want to know what 
justifies the formulation of a particular functionalist psychological 
theory—say, in the form of a Ramsey sentence™—that would allow 
for extended states; for the plausibility of premise 2 depends on the 
particular functionalist theory of mind on offer. : 

Consider first the functionalist approach according to which analy 
sis of common-sense psychological concepts yields functionatrole de- 
scriptions of mental or cognitive states. For example, a memory that 
P is, among other things, caused by interaction with a certain state 
of affairs (which we might normally describe as the content of P or 
what the memory that Pisa memory of) and, under certain conditions, 
a cause of the belief that P. This approach fails miserably. The analysis 
of common-sense concepts of cognitive states does not support HEG, 
for common sense rules strongly against external portions of memories 
and other cognitive states. The common-sense conception of memory 
precludes its being seen by its possessor (that is, precludes its being a 
cause of a perceptual, as opposed to an imaginative, state). Applying 
a common method of identifying the entailments of common-sense 
concepts, one should test one’s reaction to the sentence, “Yesterday 
I saw my memory of last week’s trip to the beach.” The sentence 
exudes semantic deviance, and thus one should strongly suspect that 
the literal seeing of one’s memories (or even parts of them) does not 
square with the everyday concept of memory. Similarly, the common- 
sense functional characterization of belief precludes the encoding of 
Otto’s belief states in his notebook (or in the phone book), for ac- 


“See David Lewis, “How to Define Theoretical Terms,” this JOURNAL, LXVI, 
13 (July 9, 1970): 427-46, and “Psychophysical and Theoretical Identificauons,” 
Australasion Journal of Philosophy, L (1972): 249-58; Block, “Introduction: What Is 
Functionalism,” in Block, ed., Readsags in ihe Philosophy of Prychology, Volume ] (Cam 
bridge: Harvard, 1980), pp. 171-84. 
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cording to the common-sense conception of belief that functionalist 
theory must capture, a subject cannot literally see portions of her belief 
states. The Ramsey sentence expressing folk psychological theory will 
not assert a causal (or even merely conditional) relation between 
belief states and perceptual states, where the latter is a visual percep- 
tion of a portion of the former, if any statement regarding such a 
connection makes its way into the Ramsification of common-sense 
psychology, it will be an explicit denial of the connection. 

It might be of little concern to the HEC theorist that our attempt 
to Ramsify common-sense psychology fails to support HEC. Good 
functionalist analysis, and philosophical theory more generally, results 
only from careful reflection on a variety of examples and considera- 
tions; only then can we separate the wheat from the chaff in the folk 
understanding of the relevant concepts (or so it might plausibly be 
claimed). Thus, the HEC theorist might continue, we should cast a 
careful eye on the folk’s rejection of extended states and instead 
formulate our functionalist analysis following a more refined method. 
What, though, should motivate refinement in the present context? 
Given that HEC is typically offered as part of the philosophical founda- 
tions of cognitive science—that, at least, is the angle of interest here— 
empirical considerations should motivate our functionalist theory. 
We must have some good reason for deciding that certain functional- 
role properties will appear in our Ramsification of psychological the- 
ory and that others will not. Since the price of admission is empirically 
productive service, the functionalism at issue should be a form of 
psychofunctionalism: a theory whose characterization of mental states’ 
individuating functional roles is given by our best psychological theo- 
ries. Even if, suspicious of baldly naturalist arguments, one conceives 
of psychological theory as an abstract analytical tool, it is meant to 
be an analytic tool that serves certain purposes: the explanation and 
prediction of behavior. Thus, even the rationalistic psychologist 
should give weight to the broadly empirical goals of explanatory and 
predictive success when choosing among possible psychological theo- 
ries each of which is a candidate for Ramsification (or a candidate 
for a formal rendering of the intentional stance).” 

The functionalist argument for HEC faces dim prospects as a psy- 
chofunctionalist argument. As cognitive science currently describes 
its explanatory kinds, they are not likely to have realizations with 
external components. If, for example, cognitive science is to character- 
ize functionally the causal role of memories, this characterization 


F See Dennett, The Intentzonal Stance (Cambridge: MIT, 1987). 
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must be tailored to accommodate the generation effect, various forms 
of interference, the power laws of learning and forgetting, and the 
rest. The resulting characterization speaks strongly against premise 2 
of the functionalist argument for HEC. In response, the HEC theorist 
might attempt to show that it is of significant value to include in 
psychological theory such overarching kinds as generic memory. If mot 
vation for including such kinds can be found, then perhaps the func- 
tionalist argument will go through, for the individuating causal role 
of such kinds is so broadly put that they are likely to have extended 
realizers. This alternative hardly seems more promising than the first, 
however. As argued above, whatever advantage, if any, derives from 
including such generic kinds in our taxonomy of mental states (now 
corresponding to the values of variables in a Ramsey sentence) would 
not appear to outweigh HEC’s violation of conservatism, which instead 
encourages us to make do with HEMC. Thus, functionalism seems 
not to offer independent support for HEC: the functionalist-minded 
HEC theorist remains in need of an argument for including, in func- 
tionalist psychology, mental states or properties that are realized by 
or instantiated in extended states.” 


™ Further difficulties speak against a functionahst definition of ‘generic memory’. 
Many states we would normally count as memories fail to exhibit reliably what would 
seem to be the defining functional aspects of memory. Internal memory states are 
not always readily accessible, do not always guide acton even when their content 
would be relevant, and are not always treated as trustworthy by the subjects of those 
states (cf. Clark and Chalmers’s critema for extended nonoccurrent behefs). Many 
memories do not come when called and sometimes we simply “forget to remember*— 
the result being that we often act without considering relevant information stored 
im memory; and some memores are not treated as reliable by the agent that has 
them because, for example, they are accompanied by a feeling of uncertainty. Of 
greater importance than these functional trait, then, are causathistorical factors: 
an acceptable definition of ‘memory’ will place necessary conditions on the causal 
processes by which memories were stored. Donald’s definition defers somewhat to 
causal history, in that it requires information in external memory to have been stored 
as the result of “experience”; however, given that, on Donald's view, the experience 
in question need not be that of the very subject who uses the external store, this 
requirement is too weak. It is anyone’s guess, though, how the HEC theorist might 
strengthen Donald's requirement in such a way that it avoids both pan 
(memories being widespread furniture of the universe) and the privileging of internal 
storage (as, for example, the necessary locus of changes resulung from the causal 
interactions requimte for memory formation). The fundamental difficulty here would 
seem to be that we need first to identify what counts as a cognitive system; this is 
the topic of section 1x, below. 

The HEC theorist who presses functonaliam into service must also confront func- 
tionalism’s shortcomings as a foundation for cognitive science, in particular, function- 
alism’s difficulty explaining how cognitive states could be causally efficacious. See 
Block, “Can the Mind Change the World?” in George Boolos, ed., and 
Method: Essays in Honor of Hilary Putnam (New York: Cambridge, 1990), pp. 137-70, 
Jaegwon Kim, Mind m a Physical World: An Essay on the Mind-Body Problem and Mental 
Causation (Cambridge: MIT, 1998). 
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IX. THE PRIORITY OF COGNITIVE SYSTEMS 


The preceding discussion has focused primarily on the question of 
how best to explain the cognitive and mental capacities of subjects 
traditionally conceived of. The HEC theorist might, however, claim 
that I bave latched onto the wrong explananda for cognitive science. 
She might insist that our theorizing begin at an earlier stage, one at 
which we identify the truly cognitive systems (that is, systems the 
behavior or capacities of which are to be given cognitivist explana- 
tion). It might be that HEC gets its hold at this stage, for some 
extended systems might appear among those that possess cognitive 
or mental capacities. If they do, then so long as some extraorganismic 
parts of extended systems play a role in the best cognitivist explanation 
of those systems’ behavior or capacities, the existence of extended 
cognitive states is sufficiently established. 

We should not ignore the question of cognitive-systems delineation, 
but the HEC theorist must motivate the claim that extended systems 
possess truly cognitive or mental capacities.” We would like an account 
of stable cognitive systems such that we know when cognitive or mental 
states should be attributed to those systems. One could cook up an 
extended system, attribute a capacity to the whole system, then attr+ 
bute cognitive states to the extended system in order to explain that 
capacity; and some of these “explanatory” states might have proper 
parts that exist beyond the boundaries of an organism at least some 
of which is part of the cooked-up system. Nevertheless, this would not 
show that the explananda of cognitive science comprise such systems’ 
capacities: we want first to be convinced that such systems’ capacities 
are the cognitive or mental capacities of integrated cognitive agents 
or thinking subjects. 

In the end, empirical research should decide this question: we 
should commit resources to the framework of extended cognitive 
systems, apply the extended view in the study and the lab, and see 
whether doing so generates a flourishing research program in cogni- 
tive science. It is very difficult to predict the future of science; matters 


® Hutchins attempt this in the closing chapter of Cognshon in the Wild, arguing that 
mentality itself should be fundamentally reconceived, or perhaps more accurately, the 
proper conception of it must be rediscovered. Hutchins claims that clear conceptions 
of cognition and mentality—not those subverted by contemporary cognitive science— 
a tie ae aCe a ode neh ae atid were it 
successful, would strengthen the HEC theonst’s case, she should try to improve on 
Hutchins’s offering; for Hutchins derives his concluson largely from a questionable 
“deconstruction” of cognitive scence, recounnng, in the form of an anecdote, what 
is supposed to have been a foundational error in Turing’s conception of his own 
abilities: Turing failed to see that the cognitive capacities he hoped to model comput 
tionally ip a aaa of extended systems, not of individual human organisms (pp. 
36066 for a si point, put in more general terms, see Donald, p. 313). 
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might work out in favor of extended systems. There are, however, 
reasons for pessimism. Let us consider two in closing. 

One of cognitive science’s most important undertakings has been 
the creation of artificial intelligence. What would become of A_I.’s 
research program if cognitive scientists were to think of extended 
systems as the paradigm possessors of cognitive capacities? Would the 
environment in which an AI. system is to function be made part of 
that system? Would each project in A.I. involve the creation of an 
environment that travels along with the locus of computing? Research- 
ers in A.L are not, for example, much interested in creating a self- 
contained system—patient plus diagnosing AI. program installed in 
a hardware module; rather, they wish to create an A.J]. program to 
which we can present any given patient, receiving then an accurate 
diagnosis. Individuating cognitive systems in a broad way, so as to 
include the environments in which they function, would only seem 
to hinder A.I. projects.” Of course, the biases of A.I. researchers might 
be ignored by the HEC theorist (such researchers have yet to see the 
value of creating extended systems, it might be thought). All the same, 
as we know them now, the intelligence of A.L systems consists largely 
in their flexibility as self-contained units that function effectively in 
various environments. In contrast, putting more of the environment 
into an AJ. system seems to make it less flexible, making it difficult 
to see what would be intelligent about such an extended system. 

Consider a quite different but equally central component of cogni- 
tive science: developmental psychology. Although it has sometimes 
been claimed that the developing system should be conceived of as 
integrated with its environment,” this seems to have little plausibility 
when one takes a larger view of the purpose of developmental theoriz- 
ing. Here the explanandum consists in a set of skills acquired by a 
system over the course of its development. The various cognitive skills 
to be explained are, it is to be emphasized, skills of a single coherent 
system, one with historical integrity, our theoretical account of the 
genesis of those skills should focus on that very system. In a typical 
developmental process, the environmental objects interacted with are 
dispensable and variable and thus do not seem to be parts of an 
integrated system that persists over time. Admittedly, a system’s consti- 
tution can change over time while remaining the same system (com- 


® Even less traditional projects in A L, Brooks's, for example, typically build dis- 
crete, self-contained systems that perform by interacting, HEMC-tyle, with their 
external environments. 


€ See Esther Thelen and Linda Smith, A Dynamic Systems Approach to the Development 
of Cognation and Action (Cambridge: MIT, 1994). 
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pare Locke’s examples of changing organisms that retain their identity 
in virtue of retaining their form and organization); noting this fact, 
the HEC theorist might claim that, even though the floor I learned 
to walk on as a child is not present now, something is present that 
plays a similar role in a single person-floor system. What criteria, 
though, would license the inclusion of the present floor, quite differ- 
ent from the developmental one, as part of the overall cognitive (or 
motor) system whose behavior is to be explained? A functionalist 
theory? On what grounds? We entered into discussion of systems- 
delineation partly because functionalist theorizing alone does not 
resolve the issue of extended states; there is no More reason to think 
it will resolve the issue of extended systems, for here again the func- 
tionalist must look to the empirical work to tell her which systems 
are to be subject to her psychofunctional theory (that is, to which 
systems her Ramsified theory must correctly apply). 

The HEC-minded developmental theorist faces a dilemma. She 
must account for the enormous degree of flexibility present in the 
application of the skills that constitute developmental psychology’s 
explananda. Such flexibility, however, undermines the HEC theorist’s 
attempt to describe at an empirically useful level of detail the develop- 
ment of extended systems, for she must give an adequately elaborated 
account of the developmental process while being sure to describe 
only as much structure as will accommodate the “replacement” of 
external elements with their alleged functional or structural analogues 
in the persisting composite system. The former goal often requires 
detailed accounts of developmentally important interactions with spe- 
cific external objects; the latter demands that one speak at a gross 
level. The best way to satisfy the latter goal (by saying, for instance, 
that children develop language skills by interacting with language in 
general) is to sacrifice the details of the developmental theory (chil- 
dren interact with these bits oflanguage in these particular ways resulting 
in the acquisition of a skill that can then be exercised in a wide 
range of new cases). Better HEMG, then, and not just for the sake of 
parsimony; it allows us to articulate the important difference between 
what the developing subject gets from the objects with which she 
interacts and how she goes on to apply skills so acquired to quite 
different objects later in life: she represents certain aspects of those 
experiences (or the things experiences), combining and applying 
those representations when handling new cases encountered later in 
life. This distinction would seem useful even if at every point in 
the exercise of some given skill, the (adult or juvenile) subject’s 
performance is dependent on and greatly facilitated by the presence of 
a general kind of triggering stimulus (language) or object (the floor). 
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At this juncture, one might consider abandoning the attempt at 
uniquely cognitivist theoretical research, moving instead to the study 
of complex systems in general: individual human systems, ant colonies, 
whirlpools, and extended systems that include individual human or- 
ganisms together with external elements, among other possibilities. 
This might be a viable route for a future science to take, but it is not 
consistent with HEC: within such an eliminativist framework, mind 
and cognition—extended or otherwise—no longer appear as causal- 
explanatory kinds. Eschewing these radical implications, the HEC 
theorist might still hope to secure a fundamental] theoretical role for 
extended states or systems in the study of cognition. As things stand, 
though, HEMC provides the best interpretation of cases where int 
mate interaction between the organism and its environment supports 
what we normally take to be the cognitive and mental capacities of 
systems clearly in possession of them. The present state of affairs thus 
favors a healthy skepticism regarding the claim that HEC yields a more 
useful taxonomy—of states or systems—for the causal-explanatory 
purposes of cognitive science.” And without the strength of cognitive 
science’s successes supporting it, the hypotheses of extended mind 
and self seem weak indeed. 

ROBERT D. RUPERT 
Texas Tech University 


* HEC has recently come under fire from other quarters. Fred Adams and Ken 
Aizawa criticize and reject what is essenually HEC, although they use the label 
“transcranial cognition"—see “The Bounds of Cognition,” recy carers ei xav 
(2001): 43—64. A few words are ın order, then, about the relation between my cntique 
of HEC and Adams and Airawa’s criticisms of the hypothesis of transcranial cognition. 
Adams and Aizawa rest their criticisms largely on the distinction between derived 
and nonderived representation, an approach that I avoid entirely (without a thorough 
attempt to apply extant theories of intentional content to the allegedly external 
representations, the labeling of these as ‘derived representations’ scems to beg the 
question against the HEC theorist). Adams and Aizawa also argue that intracranial 
processes manifest different kinds from those found in allegedly cognitive, extracra- 
nial processes Here they focus primarily on the physical differences between the 
intracranial and extracranial processes (pp 46, 59), which seems at best to be only 
indirectly related to present concerns; more to the point, Adams and Aizawa some- 
times worry that at the level of cognate description, intracranial processes exhibit 
properties not shared by extracranial processes (pp. 61-62; also see 2 remark 
about paychologreal laws—p. 58). Although developed independently of and 
Aizawa’s work, some of what the reader finds in the latter sections of the present 

dovetails therr worry that extracranial and intracranial cognitive processes 
t distinctive, cognitively relevant properties. 
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DAVIDSON’S OBJECTION TO HORWICH’S 
MINIMALISM ABOUT TRUTH* 


n this paper, I show how one can respond within truth-theoretic 
[es without appeal to parataxis, to Donald Davidson’s ob- 

jection to the intelligibility of Paul Horwich’s statement of the 
minimalist position on truth. 


I 


In “The Folly of Trying to Define Truth,”! Davidson expressed puzzle- 
ment about how to understand the schema (T) in terms of which 
Horwich’ explains the minimalist position on truth. 


(T) The proposition that p is true iff p 


The minimalist holds that our understanding of the concept of truth 
is exhausted by our tendency to accept (nonsemantically defective) 
instances of (T). Davidson observes that in (T) the same schematic 
letter ‘p appears in two places. He asks how they are related, and, in 
particular, how in an instance of (T) the expression that replaces 
‘p' in the first occurrence functions semantically. He sets aside the 
suggestion that each instance of ‘the proposition that p’ is to be taken 
as a semantic primitive. This would make the language unlearnable 
by finite beings, contrary to fact. We must ascribe some semantic 
structure to ‘the proposition that p’. A natural suggestion, Davidson 
thinks, is to treat ‘the proposition that p’ as ‘the proposition expressed 
by “p”, and to rewrite (T) as (T’): 
(T’) The proposition expressed by ‘p is true iff p 


This is unworkable, however, for the same sentence may express 
different propositions in different languages. Thus, we must amend 
it by adding a relativization to a language, namely, the language of 
the schema itself, to get (T”). 


(T^) The proposition expressed by ‘p’ in English is true iff p 
This relativization to a language, Davidson says, “Horwich must cir- 


* I would like to thank Ana Maria Andrei and Emil Badici for helpful discussion. 

' This JOURNAL, XCI, 6 (June 1996): 263-78. 

*“Davidson on Deflationism,” in Urezula Zegien, ed., Donald Davidson: Truth, 
Meaning and Knowledge (New York: Routledge, 1999), pp. 20-24; and Truth, 2nd 
edition (New York: Oxford, 1998). 
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cumyent” (op. cit, p. 318). Why? The point of explaining the mint 
malist’s position in terms of (T) is, in part, that it captures the idea 
that truth is not a concept restricted to any particular language. 
Propositions are translinguistic. They may be expressed in different 
languages, and some may not be expressed in any actual human 
language. This aspect of the concept of truth would not be captured 
in a tendency to accept (nonsemantically defective) instances of (T’’). 
Davidson concluded that 


We cannot eliminate this iteration of the same sentence without destroy- 
ing all appearance of a theory. But we cannot understand the result of 
the iteration unless we can see how to make use of the same semantic 
features of the repeated sentence in both of its appearances—make use 
of them in giving the semantics of the schema instances. I do not see 
how this can be done (op. cit, p. 318). 


Here, Davidson means he does not see how it can be done compatibly 
with the role the phrase is to play in expressing minimalism; for he 
has provided one way of understanding it which is unproblematic, 
but not useful for Horwich’s purposes. 


1n 
Horwich has replied to this objection by refusing the challenge issued, 
but, I think, mistakenly. 


Davidson’s...objection to the brand of deflationism presented here is 
that expressions like ‘the proposition that dogs bark’, construed as singu- 
lar terms, are unintelligible. However, this rather counterinuutive claim 
is entirely theory-driven: it is derived from his inability to find any account 
(of the sort required by his truth-theoretic paradigm) of how the refer- 
ents of such expressions could be determined by the referents of 
their parts.’ 
Horwich concludes that Davidson’s inability to find any appropriate 
account of expressions of the form ‘the proposition that p’ is a reason 
to give up Davidson’s truth-theoretic paradigm, rather than a reason 
to reject minimalism. 
Horwich mischaracterizes Davidson’s semantic program.‘ But, in 


3 Truth, p 183. 

* Horwich claims that “no-one yet has been able to articulate a conception of 
‘truth condition’ (that is, of 'w 1s true if and only if p’) that would be sufficiently 
strong to consutute the facts about meaning (that is, ‘u means that ~')"—"Davidson 
on Deflationism,” p. 22. This is a misunderstanding. A Tarskistyle truth theory 1s 
not a meaning theory. Davidson's claim is rather that a Tarskistyle truth theory we 
know and about which we know certain things will put us in a position to understand 
every sentence of the object language. In particular, we are supposed to know that 
a Tarskiatyle theory meets Convenuon T, or a suitable analog for natural languages, 
In order to use it for interpretahon. Conmder just the case of a language L without 
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any case, the challenge is not tied to that program, except insofar as 
that program is committed to making sense of the referents of com- 
plex referring terms (or the denotations of definite descriptions con- 
strued as quantifier expressions) on the basis of their semantically 
significant parts. This is presumably something we should all be com- 
mitted to, whatever our other commitments. It is also worth noting 
that Davidson did not claim that descriptions such as ‘the proposition 
that dogs bark’ are unintelligible. On this point, Horwich has misread 
him. He only claimed that he could not see how to give the semantics 
for such terms in a way that serves Horwich’s purposes. 

Horwich offers a “use-theoretic” account of ‘u expresses the propost 
tion that pf’ in one place, namely, 


u expresses the proposition that p iff Int(u) = my ‘p’ 


“where the content of the righthand side is that our procedures of 
interpretation, when applied to the utterance u (given the context 
in which it occurs) yields the sentence ‘p’ of the interpreter’s current 
language.” This does not meet the challenge, for it does not explain 
or exhibit how we understand ‘the proposition that p’ on the basis 
of understanding its constituent expressions. But it is not intended 
to meet that challenge. It is intended to make sense of our understand- 
ing the expression without having to meet the challenge. Does it do 
so? And does it do so in a way that serves Horwich’s purposes? 

I think it is doubtful that it does suffice to make sense of our 
understanding of the expression. The gloss of the right-hand side is: 
the correct interpretation of uin my current language is given by ‘p. 
Set aside the fact that an interpreter may speak more than one lan- 
guage, and that the sentence ‘p’ may be context sensitive. These 





context sensitive expressions. If a truth theory for L meets Tarsh’s Convention T, 
then we know that among its theorems are all true instances of ‘s is true in L of p' 
where what replaces ‘p’ in the metalanguage translates sin L In thu case, we can 
replace ‘is true ın L iff’ with ‘means in L that’, thus preserving cruth—tee Davidson, 
“Semantics for Natural Languages,” in Ingunes mio Truth and Interpretation (New 
York: Oxford, 2001), pp. 55-64, here p. 60. There ıs no attempt here to articulate 
a conception of * wate condition” that guarantees the satisfaction of Convention T. 
For further discussion and defense, see Kirk Ludwig, “What Is the Role of a Truth 
Theory in a Meaning Theory in David Shier, Joseph Kem Campbell, and Michael 
O’Rourke, eds., Meaning and Truth: Ievestigahons m Philosophical Semantics (New York 
Seven Bridges, 2002), pp 142-63 Although I will not follow out the point here, 
reflection on this also shows that truththeoretic semantics does not, as Horwich 
believes, carry any commitment to the concept of truth being more basic than, or 
at least as basic as, the concept of meaning. This is eomething that Davidson holds. 
But ıt is not a consequence of his conception of truththeoreuc semanucs It is an 
mdependent commitment. 
*“Davidson on Deflationism,” p. 24 
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defects can be corrected. A more serious point is that the right- 
hand side does not express a relation between an utterance and a 
proposition: it merely says that a certain sentence, perhaps taken 
relative to a context, in my current language, interprets a certain 
utterance. If we take the ontology of propositions seriously, this is 
not sufficient to give us the idea of a proposition. This becomes clear 
if we replace the left-hand side with ‘E(u, p)’, so that we do not rely 
on our prior understanding of the words that appear there. It is also 
clear that intuitively the right-hand side is context sensitive in a way 
that the left-hand side is not. If ‘p’ is a context insensitive sentence, 
then the truth value of the left-hand side is the same across all contexts 
of utterance, but that is not true of the right-hand side. Moreover, it 
can be true that a certain sentence S interprets a certain utterance u 
without its being true that u expresses the denotation of ‘the proposi- 
tion that’”S. u may be an utterance of ‘What time is it?’, for example. 
Even if u is the utterance of an indicative sentence, since sentential 
mood is no guarantee that a proposition is expressed, the interpreta- 
tion relation is still inadequate to capture the idea that u expresses 
a proposition. This may be because the sentence itself, though it has 
an interpretation, is also defective in a way that prevents it from 
expressing a proposition. Or it may be because it is a sentence that, 
as is sometimes alleged about ethical sentences, although in the indica- 
tive mood, has some function in the language besides that of expreas- 
ing propositions. 

Even waiving these objections, would this account serve Horwich’s 
purposes? It would not, if Davidson was right, as Horwich grants, that 
the interpretation he offered of the (T)-schema is not adequate for 
Horwich’s purposes. The difficulty with Davidson’s suggestion, for 
Horwich’'s purposes, was that it tied understanding of truth to a lan- 
guage, because it tied understanding the literal content of ‘the propo- 
sition that p’ to a particular language. Horwich’s own proposal does 
the same thing, for it amounts to saying that our understanding of 
this phrase is bound up with thinking that a sentence interpreted in 
a language, one’s own, interprets an utterance. But the concept of a 
proposition, and of truth, was to be translinguistic. 

The challenge then needs to be answered. It is not tied to Davidson’s 
program in semantics. Horwich’s suggestion about how to avoid ex- 
plaining how we understand ‘the proposition that p’ on the basis of 
our understanding of its significant parts is not adequate. And it 
appears to be subject to the criticism that Davidson originally raised 
to Horwich’s adopting the proposal for understanding it that David- 
son suggested. 
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I 


Nevertheless, I think Davidson's challenge to minimalism can be met 
fairly straightforwardly, and very much in the spirit of some of David- 
son's own proposals, though without their more controversial 
~features.° 

The problem is to give an account of the semantic structure of ‘the 
proposition that p’ that does not involve relativization to any language, 
and otherwise raises no problems for understanding (T) in a way 
compatible with minimalism. I will adapt certain features of Davidson’s 
proposal for indirect discourse.’ Davidson's well-known proposal is 
that an utterance of a sentence such as (1) can be treated as equivalent 
semantically to an utterance of (2). 


(1) Galileo said that the earth moves. 
(2) Galileo said that. The earth moves. 


In (2), ‘that’ functions in use as a demonstrative referring to the 
following utterance of ‘The earth moves’, and ‘Galileo said that’ as 
used is true just in case some utterance of Galileo’s translates the 
utterance demonstrated. Here, although a sentence is used to make 
an utterance, and the meaning of the utterance is determined by the 
sentence’s being used in English, no reference to English is required 
for the utterance to express the proposition that the sentence ex- 
presses as so used in English.* 

We can make use of the fact that this proposal relies upon, that an 
utterance act (a locutionary act in Austin’s sense) is individuated, if 
it is of a fully meaningful declarative sentence, and not otherwise 
semantically defective as used (for example, by including a nonrefer- 
ring demonstrative), by (inter alia) what proposition it expresses.’ For 
present purposes, we may treat ‘the proposition that p’ as a complex 


* That Davidson's own view looks to provide a response to the objection has been 
noted by Julian Dodd, “On a Davidsonian Objection to Minimalism,” Analysis, LVD, 
4 (October 1997): 267-72 Dodd amends Davidson's paratactic account of indirect 
discourse to involve demonstrative reference to propositions, and adapts it to ‘the 
proposition that p'; the present discussion extends the response by showing how to 
detach it from Davidson’s controversial paratactc analysis. 

? See Davidson, “On Saying That,” in ngutnes into Truth and Interpretation (New 
York: Oxford, 2001), pp. 93-108. 

* In stating this in terms of propositions I am departing from Davidson, for whom 
these are, in Quine’s words, “creatures of darkness.” But my aim is to use materials 
Davidson supplies to defend Horwich, not of course to preserve everything Davidson 
Peneres:2 in providing that defense. 

* Suppose we had started with the schemata: the belief/statement that is que 
HF p. Davidson would not have been tempted ın these cases to appeal to any relativiza- 
tion to a language. But then the suggestion of an extension would have Si obvious. 
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referring term." The idea then is to appeal to uses of ‘the proposition 
that 7’, and require that they refer to the proposition expressed by 
‘p' as used in it. The most straightforward adaptation of Davidson’s 
proposal about indirect discourse would be to treat a use of ‘the 
proposition that p’ as involving a demonstrative reference to an utter- 
ance of ‘p’. The whole expression then would be required to refer 
to the proposition expressed by what ‘that’ is used to refer to. This 
would not involve any reference to the sentence ‘p’ or its language 
in the account of the semantic structure of ‘the proposition that p’. 
Treating the reference as secured by a demonstration by the speaker, 
however, is a feature of Davidson’s original account which is not 
necessary, and which causes unnecessary difficulties, which throw the 
adequacy of the account into doubt on independent grounds.” My 
aim then is to develop the proposal without Davidson’s commitment 
to parataxis. 

We wish to treat ‘the proposition that p’ as having a referent only 
in use, because it is used to refer to the proposition expressed by 
the utterance of ‘p’ embedded in it The proposal can be expressed 
precisely as a reference clause in an interpretive truth theory for the 
language which gives the referent of the expression relative to a use 
of it? We do this by quantifying over utterances of the expression by 
a speaker at a time, and utterances of its component ‘p’, requiring 
the utterance of the whole to refer to the proposition expressed by 
the utterance of the component. 


(R) For any declarative sentence 9, for any speaker s and time ż for 
any utterance u of ‘the proposition that ¢ by sat f for any utterance 
«w such that w is a subpart of u and w is an utterance of 4, for any 
proposition $ if p is expressed by w’, then ref(‘the proposition that”, 
s6 u) = p” 


‘ref(“the proposition that”, s, 4 u)’ is read as ‘the referent of “the 


£ We can adapt the proposal to a Rusellian account of the definite description 
by unpacking ‘the propomton that p’ as ‘[the x: xis 2 proposition and x = that 9]’, 
taking ‘that #’ to be the referring term. Then ‘that p' could be treated as the whole 
is below in (R). 

1 For example, one of the wellknown difficultes with this is that there is no 

tee that an utterance of (2) 1s true in the same circumstances as an utterance 

of (1) because nothing constrains the speaker in (2) to refer to the following utter- 
ance, or to be speaking English when he utters ıt. For a review of difficulties, see 
Ludwig and Greg Ray, “Semantics for Opaque Contexts,” Philosophical Perspectross, 
xm (1998): 141-66. 

2 Ludwig, “What Is the Role of a Truth Theory in a Meaning Theory?” 

4 In a formal theory we would in effect define ‘declarative sentence @’ over a 
recursive characterization of sentences of English, so that the clause would cover 


only English expressions. 
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proposition that” as used by sat tin w’. For illustration, let us apply 
(R) to an utterance v of ‘the proposition that dogs bark’ by Sam in 
English at 7, where v’ is the utterance of ‘dogs bark’ in v. We will 
suppose that this utterance is a part of an utterance of a full declarative 
sentence, perhaps, “The proposition that dogs bark is true if and only 
if dogs bark’. I will use ‘<dogs bark>’ as a metalanguage term to 
denote the proposition that dogs bark.’ In hearing Sam utter ‘The 
proposition that dogs bark is true if and only if dogs bark’, we must 
understand what he refers to using ‘the proposition that dogs bark’ 
on the basis of its structure. (R) gives us a rule for doing this. Instantiat- 
ing to Sam’s case, we have 


For any proposition p, if p is expressed by v’, then ref(‘the proposition 
that dogs bark’, Sam, T, v) = $. 


Knowing that Sam is speaking English sincerely and literally, we know 
that the proposition expressed by his utterance of ‘dogs bark’, that 
is, by v’, is <dogs bark>. And so we can infer that i 


Ref(‘the proposition that dogs bark’, Sam, T, v) = <dogs bark>. 


Clearly, (R) gives us a way of understanding how the referent of an 
utterance of ‘the proposition that p’ is determined on thé basis of 
the parts of the expression that secures intuitively the right proposition 
(if any) as its referent, without any relativization of the sentence ‘p’ to 
its language being involved in our understanding of how the referent is 
secured. 

It is no objection to this that we quantify over sentences of the 
language in (R). Quantification over expressions of the language is 
involved in every clause in a truth theory. We would not say on that 
ground that all of those expressions for which we give referents, or 
satisfaction or truth conditions, are about their language, or express 
concepts that involve the concept of any particular language. The use 
of the sentence as a sentence of the language determines that it 
expresses the proposition it does, but we get at the proposition not 
through referring to the language but through referring to the utter 
ance. So our grasp of (T) does not involve any restriction, on this 


M Similarly we use quantifiers in the metalanguage when giving the recursive truth 
conditions for quantifiers in the object language, proper names in the metalanguage 
when giving the referents of proper names in the object language, and quotation 
names in the metalanguage when giving the referents of quotauon names in the 
object language. Thus is permissible when our object is to show how understanding 
of parts and their combinaton is involved in understanding the complexes in which 
they appear 
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way of understanding ‘the proposition that f’, to any particular lan- 
guage. Nor is it an objection that to know what proposition is ex- 
pressed by a token utterance of, for example, ‘dogs bark’, in an 
utterance of ‘the proposition that dogs bark’, one may rely on knowl 
edge of what language the speaker is speaking. Knowledge of what 
language the speaker is speaking, and knowing the language, aids us 
in determining what proposition is expressed. But it does not follow 
from this that the expression we interpret involves reference to the 
language we know is being spoken. 

To use this proposal in defense of minimalism, we must restate 
minimalism as about utterances of the schema (T). This is needed 
in any case. The schema (T) is an idealization in the case of natural 
languages, many of whose sentences are context sensitive because of 
the use of tensed verbs, and of indexicals and demonstratives. We 
can restate minimalism to accommodate this as follows. 


Our understanding of the concept of truth is exhausted by our tendency 
to accept all (nonsemantically defective) token utterances of (T): 


(T) The proposition that p is true iff p.” 


Therefore, Horwich has available a more satisfactory reply to David- 
son than the one he gives. He can appeal to materials that Davidson 
himself has made use of to give an account of the semantic structure 
of ‘the proposition that p’ that avoids the pitfalls Davidson identifies, 
and he can do so without commitment to Davidson’s controversial 
paratactic account of opaque contexts. It was a mistake to think that 


3 Once we take into account context sensitivity in natural languages, other compl+ 
cations begin to emerge. In the case of a sentence containing a demonstrative, ‘that 
is brown’, for example, it is possible for a token utterance of (T) to be false, since 
the speaker could use ‘that’ to refer to different things on the left and right-hand 
sides of the biconditional. Similar difficulties anse with tense. Consider. the proposi- 
ton that I am standing is true if and only if I am standing. Arguably, the time indexed 
in the first utterance of ‘I am standing’ and ın the second utterance of it are different. 
I can say, without contradiction: I am standing now, but I am not standing now. (As 
Jaakko Hmtkka has pointed out, even the context insensitive disquotational schema 
is problematic for instances such as ‘The proposition that any man is mortal is true 
if and only if any man is mortal’ since the second occurrence of ‘any’, because of 
how it s embedded, recerves an existential reading. See his “A Counterexample to 
Tarakrtype Truthdefinitions as Apphed to Natural Languages,” Philosophia, v (July 
1975): 207-12.) It may be possible to handle these difficulties compatbly with the 
leading idea of minimalism, but I will not pursue either the problem or possible 
solutons here. My present interest ıs in the adequacy of Davidson’s objection to 
minimalism. That objection focuses on the problem of giving a compositional account 
of ‘the proposition that p’ that is consistent with the use to which Horwich wants to 
put the schema (T) in explaining minimalism. 
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the problem Davidson raised was bound up with commitment to truth- 
theoretic semantics; but it was also a mistake to think that it could 
not be solved within that framework without reference to a particular 
language. There is nothing in truth-theoretic semantics, at least so 
far as using the truth theory as the vehicle of a compositional meaning 
theory goes, that prevents one from adopting a minimalist position 
on truth. Objections to minimalism must rest rather on establishing 
important connections between the concept of truth and other 
concepts. 

KIRK LUDWIG 
University of Florida 


4 Again, see Ludwig, “What Is the Role of a Truth Theory in a Meaning Theory?” 
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Powers: A Study in Metaphysics. GEORGE MOLNAR, edited by STEPHEN 
MUMFORD. New York: Oxford University Press, 2003. xiv + 238 p. 
Cloth $45.00. 


George Molnar died in 1999, leaving behind a largely completed 
manuscript on the metaphysics of powers. Stephen Mumford, who 
had been in correspondence with Molnar, was recruited by Molnar’s 
long-time partner, Carlotta McIntosh, to round the manuscript into 
shape and see it through to publication. The result is a singular 
contribution on a topic of considerable current interest. 

The volume includes a forward by David Armstrong and a substan- 
tial introduction by the editor. The introduction, which provides an 
overview of Molnar’s approach to metaphysics generally and powers 
in particular, stands in nicely for the introductory chapter Molnar 
never wrote. 

Molnar, little known outside Australia, enjoyed a colorful academic 
career punctuated by the “Sydney disturbances” in the 1960s.! His 
philosophical development was influenced by his teachers John An- 
derson and John Mackie, by Armstrong, and especially by Sydney 
colleague, C.B. Martin. Martin, a staunch realist, was attracted to 
Locke’s conception of the world as comprising particular substances 
possessing particular properties—“tropes,” not universals—which be- 
stowed powers on their possessors. Powers were presumed to be actual, 
intrinsic, irreducible features of material objects. 

Molnar artfully develops these themes in a distinctive way, arguing 
that a power-based ontology provides a “powerful” (what else!) onto- 
logical framework that promises to make sense of revelations of the 
sciences, while providing a neat resolution of some of the world’s 
more puzzling aspects, including modality and causation. This is to 
accept the Australian idea that metaphysics, and in particular ontol- 
ogy, is not merely continuous with science, but an important adjunct 
to it. Such a conception transcends the Quinean view that we need 
only accept scientific truths at face value: ontology is fixed by what we 
are prepared to “quantify over.” The Australian approach cultivated by 


* Many thanks to David Armstrong, Harrison Hagan Heil, Stephen Mumford, Ann 
Whittle, Neil Willams, and especially Peter Unger for comments on drafts of this review 

! These events are chronicled in James Franklin's Corruping ths Youth A story 
of Philosophy in Austraha (Sydney: Macleay, 2003). 
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Molnar focuses on truthmakers for scientific claims. Quantum theory, 
for instance, is widely accepted, yet we remain puzzled as to what the 
world is like if quantum theory is true. 

Molnar applies the point across the board. Suppose you accept ‘salt 
dissolves in water’ as expressing a law of nature. What is it about the 
world that makes this so? Molnar’s answer: salt and water incorporate 
powers (or dispositions; Molnar uses these terms interchangeably) in 
virtue of which they interact as they do. The result is an ontology of 
individual substances possessing powerful properties. This ontology 
cannot be “read off” scientific theories. Rather, the ontology extends 
and helps explain our scientific image. 

Molnar locates powers in nonrepeatable, pontransferable proper- 
ties (tropes) of particular objects. You could accept the central tenets 
of Molnar’s conception of powers whatever you might think of proper- 
ties, however. Indeed, much of what Molnar has to say about powers 
could be embraced by devotees of universals, even by philosophers 
attracted to austere forms of nominalism.’ 

What is the nature of a power? How do we count powers? Powers 
exhibit “objectivity,” “actuality,” “intrinsicality,” “independence,” and 
“directedness.” 

Objectivity. The possession of a power by an object is an objective 
feature of the world, not a “projection” or a Humean bias. A salt 
crystal’s having the power to dissolve in water is on a par with a billiard 
ball’s being red or being spherical. There is something about the salt 
in virtue of which it would dissolve in water just as there is something 
about the billiard ball in virtue of which it would roll or look red. 
This locates necessities in the world where Hume professed not to 
find them. 

Actualty. Powers are not passibika. The possession of a power by an 
object is the possession of a wholly actual property. Calling nondisposi- 
tional properties (Molnar’s “non-powers”) “categorical” suggests that 
dispositionality is something less, something iffy. This is an unfortu- 
nate holdover from ill-advised attempts to provide conditional analyses 
of dispositionality (a topic Molnar addresses at length in chapter 4). 

Intrinswality. Powers are intrinsic to objects. A power’s identity depends 
on how it would manifest itself. For this reason, we commonly deploy 
relational or conditional locutions in referring to powers. But powers 
themselves are intrinsic characteristics of objects possessing them. 

Independence. Powers exist independently of their manifestations. 
Salt can be disposed to dissolve in water, water disposed to dissolve 


2I owe this point to Unger 
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salt, even if no such manifestation ever occurs. This grain of salt has 
the power to dissolve in water, even if it never does, even if it is an 
occupant of a world in which no salt ever dissolves in any water. 

Directedness. Molnar, borrowing from John Burnheim and Martin, 
regards powers as encompassing “physical intentionality.” A power is 
always of or for some definite (kind of) manifestation. Although 
Molnar does not put it this way, the manifestation of powers is most 
often a reciprocal affair: when a grain of salt dissolves in a quantity 
of water the dissolving is what Martin calls a “mutual manifestation 
of reciprocal disposition partners.”* The relation here is symmetrical, 
differing from the familiar conception of causal relations as asymmet- 
rical. Salt, then, “points toward” dissolving in water, water “points 
toward” dissolving salt. In reality, complex, multifaceted substances 
like salt and water will have countless powers for countless manifesta- 
tions with countless reciprocal partners. 

Among these characteristics of powers, “directedness” is undoubt- 
edly the most contentious. In exhibiting directedness, powers, Molnar 
argues, incorporate the defining features of intentionality. 


(1) Powers are directed to something beyond themselves. 

(2) What a power is directed to (a particular kind of manifestation with 
a particular kind of reciprocal power) need not exist; a power need 
never be manifested; most are not. 

(3) Both powers and intentional states exhibit two kinds of “indeter- 


(a) A thought can be a thought about a man without being a 
thought about a man of a particular height; a disposition can 
be for a particular kind of manifestation anywhere, at any time 
without being for a particular manifestation ata particular time 
or place; 

(b) A thought can be vague; a disposition can be indeterministic 
(as in the decay of a particular kind of particle). 

(4) Opacity: (a) ‘the power to turn litmus paper red’ denotes a definite 
power, (b) ‘the power to turn litmus paper the color of pillar boxes’ 
does not. The power denoted by (b) depends in part on decisions 
of the postal authorities as to the color of pillar boxes. 


‘Here we have Brentano's thesis that intentionality is the mark of 
the mental turned on its head: intentionality is a mark of the material! 
This does not mean that every property must be a power: “pan- 


* See, for instance, Martn, “On the Need for Properties: The Road to 
ism and Back,” Synthese, cx (1997): 193-231. As Martin and Molnar both make 
clear, not all powers are like this A particle might have a power for utterly spontane- 
ous decay. 
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dispositionaliam” is false. Certain “relational properties” (spatial loca- 
tion and orientation, for instance) are “non-powers,” according to 
Molnar, although such properties can affect the ways objects’ powers 
manifest themselves, and thus be “causally relevant” without being 
“causally operative.” The distance between two objects in space affects 
their interactions, for instance, although spatial distance is not itself 
a power. The “Eleatic Principle”—to be is to make a causal differ- 
ence—does not imply pan-dispositionalism. 

Molnar follows Locke in accepting the dictum that “all that exists 
is particular.” Properties are tropes, not universals. Unlike many trope 
theorists, however, Molnar does not attempt to reduce objects to 
“bundles” of tropes. He rejects, as well, the thought implicit in much 
analytic metaphysics that every predicate—or every predicate that 
applies truly to an object—designates a property possessed by that 
object (and by every other object to which it applies). On the one 
band, a single predicate (for instance, ‘is rectangular’) can apply truly 
to distinct objects by virtue of those objects possessing distinct, but 
similar properties. One truth, many truthmakers. On the other hand, 
a single property can answer to many predicates: a particular object’s 
being equilaterally triangular can satisfy ‘is triangular’, ‘is equilateral’, 
‘bas shape’. 

We are left with what David Lewis calls a “sparse” conception of 
properties. Properties serve as truthmakers for claims about ways the 
world is; the basic properties are those discoverable by fundamental 
physics. These might include the masses, charges, and spins of particu- 
lar electrons. Ordinary middle-sized objects are made up of collections 
of more basic objects arranged in particular ways. So arranged, they 
exhibit properties of their own, although these properties are no 
addition of being, nothing “over and above” the properties of their 
constituents suitably organized. The fundamental properties (if any 
properties are absolutely fundamental), then, are powers. Molnar 
describes these powers as “ungrounded.” Powers are ungrounded in 
the sense that they do not depend on any more fundamental property 
that is not itself a power. Molnar thus rejects what has come to be 
the default conception of powers, according to which powers are 
“higher-level” properties possessed by objects by virtue of those ob- 
jects’ possession of distinct lower-level “categorical” grounding prop- 
erties. Molnar (following Martin) argues that attempts to ground 
powers in complex structural properties fail when it comes to the most 
basic properties. These are evidently powers, yet they are properties of 
simple substances. 

The first eleven chapters of Powers constitute an articulation and 
defense of Molnar’s ontology of powers. The defense includes attacks 
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both on opposing conceptions of powers and on varieties of Humean- 
ism according to which necessities are invariably mind dependent. 
One test of the ontology lies in its capacity to make sense of features 
of our worldview better than its competitors. For this reason it ia 
something of a let down to discover that the volume’s concluding 
chapter, “Powers at Work,” was left incomplete by the author. Rather 
than putting words into Molnar’s mouth, however, the editor has 
wisely elected simply to present Molnar’s preliminary applications of 
his theory to two topics: causality and modality. The rest is left to the 
reader’s imagination. 

On Molnar’s view, causal transactions are manifestings of reciprocal 
powers. This reverses the usual order of explanation according to 
which powers are explicated by reference to causal laws. Molnar’s 
powers are ontologically “primitive”; the powers are truthmakers for 
particular causal ascriptions and assertions of causal law. If it is a law 
of nature that gold dissolves in aqua regia, this is in virtue of aqua 
regia’s having the power to dissolve gold (and gold’s having the recip- 
rocal power to be dissolved by aqua regia). If this flake of gold is 
dissolved by the aqua regia in this flask, this is because the dissolving 
is a manifestation of the aqua regia’s power to dissolve gold, and the 
gold’s reciprocal power to be dissolved by aqua regia. 

Here we have fully fledged modalities in the world: powers necessi 
tate their manifestations, where necessitation is a matter of some- 
thing’s bringing about something. (The necessitation here is not “no- 
mological," but necessitation of the strongest sort.) Gold would 
dissolve in aqua regia, even if none does, even if there are no regulari- 
ties involving gold’s dissolving in aqua regia. This could ‘be so in a 
world containing gold and aqua regia, but in which no'gold ever came 
into contact with aqua regia. It could be so in a world in which gold 
and agua regia regularly came into contact, but no gold ever dissolved 
in aqua regia—owing to the presence of some interfering factor: neces 
sity without regularity! 

Molnar’s ontology of powers is pregnant with possibilities barely 
touched on by the author. Suppose, for instance, you accept the idea 
that powers yield “physical intentionality.” What of mental intentionality, 
the intentionality of thought? Molnar supposes that intentional states of 
mind typically owe their directedness to their being representational. 
Some mental states, Molnar thinks—pains, for instance—have directed- 
ness—pains are experienced as being at particular locations—but are 
not representational. Does this mean that the directedness of “represen- 
tational” states of mind (beliefs, for instance) is different in kind from 
the directedness of powers? That would be hard to credit. Surely it 
would be worth extending the power model to representational states. 
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Indeed, representation might be thought to stem from more funda- 
mental dispositionalities present in intelligent creatures. This is a striking 
possibility, one easily overlooked in an era in which causal accounts of 
representation are widely taken for granted. In causal accounts, represen- 
tations are connected to the world via incoming causal chains. In a 
dispositional model, the direction is reversed. 

This is the kind of issue that arises within the rich ontology of 
powers defended by Molnar. If you are a philosopher who regards 
metaphysics as a branch of the philosophy of language, that ontology 
will seem beyond the pale. Less inhibited readers will appreciate 
that Powers exemplifies—in spades—the Australian virtue of ontological 
senousness and represents an important move, forward in philosophy. 
The same could not be said of very many contemporary volumes in 
analytic metaphysics. 

JOHN HEIL 
Washington University 
Monash University 
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THERE IS NO DOOR: FINALLY SOLVING THE 
PROBLEM OF MORAL LUCK* 


T: problem of moral luck’ is a plague. It is widespread, difficult 
to overcome, and tends to still show symptoms even in those 


who claim to be rid of it The problem results from having two 
firm but mutually incompatible moral intuitions: 


Intuition 1. Moral blameworthiness is independent of luck. Equally negli- 


gent agents are equally blameworthy, even if by luck one brings about 
bad outcomes and one does not. 

Intuition 2. Moral blameworthiness is not independent of luck. Negligent 
agents who by luck bring about bad outcomes are more blameworthy 


than equally negligent agents who by luck do not. 


To uphold intuition 2 is to believe in moral luck. To uphold intuition 
1 is to believe that moral luck is impossible. Neither intuition yields, 
and their conflict leads to a paradox’ that jeopardizes the very possibil- 
ity of making evaluative moral judgments. The problem of moral luck 
is the problem of how to deal with this conflict. 


* I am grateful to Robert Myers for his extensive and helpful feedback on various 
drafts of this paper, Wayne. Sumner for throwing so much encouraging fuel on it 
when it was still just a small flame, and Daniel Goldsuck and Henry Jackman for 
countless hours of debate on the topic. I am also grateful for the comments of David 
Bronstein, Richmond Campbell, Alan Carter, John Haugland, Thomas Hurka, David 
Macauley, Duncan MacIntosh, David Manley, Joseph Milhim, Vida Panitch, Carolyn 
Richardson, Nick Treanor, and Michael Weber. 

1 The term “moral luck” was first used m 1976 by Bernard Williams in his “Moral 
Luck,” in Daniel Statman, ed., Moral Luck (Albany: SUNY, 1998), pp. 35-56, and 
Thomas Nagel in his “Moral Luck,” m Statman, ed., pp. 57-72, but the problemi of 
moral luck dates back at least to Adam Smith, “Of the Influence of Fortune upon 
the Senuments of Mankind, with Regard to the Merit or Demerit of Actions,” in his 
Theory of the Moral Sentimenis, 1759, Part II, Secuon M. 

? Following Michael Weber, “The Resilience of the Allas Paradox,” Ethics, CIX 
(1998): 94-118, paradoxes in the relevant sense are simply situations in which “an 
apparent violation of an intuitively attractive principle is also intuitively attractive” (p. 98). 


0022-362X/04/0109/445-64 . ' © 2004 The Journal of Philosophy, Inc. 
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As we shall soon see, the solution lies in realizing that intuition 2 
is false. Blameworthiness does not vary with luck in cases of negligence, 
and we ought to stop believing otherwise. 

If this solution sounds familiar, it should: it has been advanced 
several times before. The problem is that it has been advanced with 
very little success. When philosophers argue that intuition 2 is false, 
they tend to rely exclusively on claims that are indistinguishable from 
intuition 1, and this is doubly unimpressive. First, we already uphold 
intuition 1, and second, we already find it insufficient. We agree, intuit 
tion 2 is entirely unacceptable and must be rejected, but intuition 2 
persists despite this. This is precisely our problem. To use Thomas 
Nagel’s words, “we may be persuaded that these moral judgments are 
irrational, but they reappear involuntarily as soon as the argument is 
over” (op. cit, p. 65). If we are to be swayed, it will not be by telling 
us something we already accept and already find ineffectual. 

What is interesting, though, and what we will focus on here, is not 
that philosophers fail to convince us that intuition 2 is false, but that 
so many fail to convince even themselves. They reject intuition 2, but 
they adopt awkward and suspicious alternative convictions in its place. 
Some expect the morally unlucky to only feel worse than the lucky; 
others blame them more but only in a second, supposedly innocuous 
sense of blame; and still others decide that they are not any more 
blameworthy but expect them to still blame themselves anyway. In 
each case, the alternative is clearly just intuition 2 in appealing dis- 
guise. This phenomenon of disguised reappearance reveals a fascinat- 
ing, important fact: intuition 2 is remarkably resilient. 

The reason this resiliency is so interesting is because it suggests 
that there might be an undiscovered psychological explanation for 
why we uphold intuition 2 in the first place. Might we accept intuition 
2 for reasons we are not even aware of and would never consciously 
accept or tolerate? 

We might, and we do. Intuition 2 is actually the product of two 
independent, subconscious biases. We tend to be selfishly biased to- 
ward moral convictions that favor us personally, and we tend to be 
optimistically biased in assessing how relatively lucky we will be. Without 
realizing it, we are selfishly drawn toward a moral intuition that allows 
the morally lucky to ride relatively blameless while the equally negli 
gent but morally unlucky bear most of the blame because deep down 
we believe we are luckier than our peers. 

This explanation is not just independently plausible; it also makes 
great sense of, and actually sheds informative new light on, the very 
phenomenon that causes us to suspect an underlying psychological 
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explanation in the first place. Ironically, the clue that helps us begin 
our search also helps us confirm our explanation. 

Finally, our solution is clear. Philosophers who have rejected intu- 
ition 2 have had the right house but the wrong key. Yes, the solution 
to the problem of moral luck is to reject intuition 2, but the secret 
to rejecting it successfully, or even to really knowing that it must be 
rejected, is to realize that our reasons for originally upholding it were 
never any good. The correct key is actually no key at all. It is the 
realization, simply, that there is no door. 


I. CLARIFICATIONS 


Before we proceed, we must be clear about our terms. The type of 
luck that leads us to our paradox is specifically resultant’ luck, the luck 
of which particular outcome follows a given action.’ It is essentially 
probabilistic, and is the product of two things: lack of control and 
lack of foreseeability. An agent experiences luck to the extent that 
he or she cannot control or foresee which particular outcome of a 
set of possible outcomes will follow his or her action. The agent knows 
what outcomes might follow, and can even know or estimate their 
probabilities. The agent simply cannot affect or anticipate which possi- 
ble outcome will actually come to be. 

Uncontrollable outcomes are not unavoidable. They are only un- 
controllable given that a certain action is taken. If I flip a coin I 
cannot control which side will turn up, but this does not mean lam 
required to flip the coin in the first place. Similarly, unforeseeable 
outcomes are never entirely surprising. To say that an outcome is 
unforeseeable is just to say that several outcomes are possible and the 
agent cannot predict beforehand which one will occur: If an action 
leads to a bad outcome that the agent could not, even in principle, 
identify as possible beforehand, the outcome is not unlucky but some- 
thing else. Luck is therefore always relative to some body of acquired 
knowledge. It was not bad luck for the Curies to die from radiation 


> This term is used by Michael J. Zimmerman in hus “Talang Luck Seriously,” this 
JOURNAL, XCIX, 11 (November 2002). 558-76, and “Luck and Moral Responsibility,” 
in Statman, ed., pp. 217-85; and by Statman, “Introduction,” pp. 1-34. 

4 As Nagel and others point out, there are actually as many as four distinct problems 
of moral luck, involving not just resultant but constitutive, causal, and circumstantial 
luck. I address these other types of moral luck separately in work in progress, and 
will say no more about them here. I call the present problem the problem of moral 
luck, rather than a problem of moral luck, because it clearly dominates, not just in 
the literature but in our lives. Intuitions 1 and 2 bother us immensely. they produce 
genuine distress Intuntions about the other types of moral luck, if they bother us at 
all, bother us only because we feel we ought to be consistent they produce pity 
distress. We go through the motions, but they are forced—and cued. 
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poisoning because until someone died that way there was no way to 
know it was even possible. It is bad luck now, though, to develop 
cancer because of an X-ray because we know beforehand that this is 
a possibility. 

Oytcomes can be uncontrollable and unforeseeable in two ways: 
they can depend on future chance events, or they can depend on 
already set but presently unknowable and unchangeable facts. It does 
not'matter which. An outcome that depends on the future flip of a 
coin is just as lucky (or unlucky) as one that depends on the state of 
an already flipped but hidden coin. 

There are two kinds of luck, moral and ordinary, and only the first 
is rélevant. The distinction is that only negligent agents experience 
moral luck. To be negligent is just to act, under conditions of uncer 
tainty, in unjustifiably risky ways. An action is unjustifiably risky when 
its potential harms outweigh its potential benefits, given the proba- 
bilities. 

ifs Teason only cases of negligence are relevant is because only 
they give rise to our second intuition and resulting paradox. In cases 
of pon-negligence, no significant second intuition appears. Ordinary 
unlucky outcomes are bad, but we do not blame non-negligent agents, 
if we even blame them at all, according to how unlucky they are. In 
cases of negligence, luck is suddenly pivotal. We still insist that luck 
is morally irrelevant, but suddenly we also insist just the opposite, 
that negligent agents who are unlucky are to be blamed much more 
severely than those who are not. A reckless driver luckily hurts no 
one-and draws a frown, possibly a ticket. An identically reckless driver 
unluckily kills a child and is blamed into infamy. Ours is clearly a 
problem of moral luck.’ 

Ol. DENYING INTUITION 2 


As has been mentioned, many attack this problem by insisting that 
intuition 2 is false, and when they do they tend not to convince us. 
What is really interesting, though, is that they tend not to convince 
even themselves. They deny intuition 2 but go on tacitly upholding 
it anyway. Sometimes they give this away by making telltale, otherwise 
inexplicable remarks,“ but most typically, and most damningly, they 


* Some may worry that the concepts of luck and negligence are problematically 
vague, but for our purposes they are not. All that is required for the problem to 
exist is that there be clear cases of each and that we believe, in these clear cases at 
least, that it is both appropriate and inappropriate for us to blame equally negligent 
agents differently. There are, and we do. 

‘Nicholas Rescher, in his “Moral Luck,” in Statman, ed., pp. 141-66, gives us 
some’ excellent examples. Few philosophers deny intuition 2 so vehemently: he makes 
it very clear that “luck and fortune [are] extraneous factors that do not bear on the 
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do it by adopting one of three clumsy and suspicious alternative 
convictions. They adopt these alternatives in hopes of preserving the 
spirit of intuition 2 while avoiding the paradox, but the reality is that 
each alternative is tellingly problematic. First, none of them rings 
quite true. Second, and much worse, they are all incoherent. Careful 
examination quickly shows why: each alternative is just the origi 
in appealing, if inaccurate and problematic, disguise. The lesson is 
fascinating: intuition 2 is indomitable. Deny it, and it reappears; re- 
place it, and you replace it with itself. E 

Each alternative differs from intuition 2, and supposedly skirts para- 
dox, because of a particular qualification on the anginal, The first 
alternative, championed by Judith Jarvis Thomson,’ rests on a qualifi- 
cation on senses of blame. Blaming the morally unlucky more than 
the morally lucky is fine so long as we understand the blame in 
question in a distinct, unthreatening sense. People are blameworthy-1, 
she explains, when they are both negligent and unlucky. They are 
blameworthy-2, though, only to the extent that we have reason to think 
they are bad people, and we have reason to think they are bad people 
only if they are negligent. Equally negligent people are equally bad, 
and so equally blameworthy-2. Thomson’s two notions of blame are 
related because negligence is necessary for both. Negligence is neces- 
sary but not sufficient for blameworthiness-1 (since one must also be 
unlucky), and negligence is necessary and sufficient for blamewortht 
ness-2. In that sense it is no “mere linguistic accident” that the same 
word is used. Still, they are entirely different only blame-1 hinges on 
the luck of outcomes. If intuition 1 is understood in terms of blame- 
2 and intuition 2 in terms of blame-1l, our paradox dissolves. 

The second alternative involves insisting that unlucky agents should 





moral assessment of a person’s character” (p. 168). At the same time, though, he 
sometimes slips. He tells us, for instance, that how people “are decided and deter- 
nekin ad conie vey ak ae muih as what They ay Toae oe A (p. 155). 
On Rescher’s view, though, this is false, or at the very least extremely misleadırig. 
He believes that our intentions and decisions are all that count. 

At another point Rescher slips even more tellingly: 


People who drive their cars...in a thoroughly intoxicated condition...are equally 
guilty in the eyes of morality. .whether they kill someone along the way or not... 
Whether they actually kill someone 1s simply a matter of luck, of accident and 
sheer statistical haphazard. But the moral negativity 1s much the same one way or 
the other (p. 158, italics added). 


The gaffe is m the use of the word “much.” Grven Rescher’s position, how can 
the moral negativity only be much the same? Clearly it is exactly the same. Here, ag 
before, it seems that muution 2 is meaking in the back door after being thrown out 
the front. ` 

’ “Morality and Bad Luck,” in Statman, ed., pp. 195-216, here p 211. 
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still feel especially bad compared to their lucky counterparts, simply 
because they were the ones who brought about bad outcomes. It is 
possible to advocate this second alternative along with the first one, 
and Thomson in fact does this. She insists that an unlucky driver, 
even a non-negligent one, “will of course feel markedly worse” than 
a lucky one, even if the lucky one has been just as negligent, and that 
“it is right that he do so” (ibid., p. 206). The reason the unlucky agent 
should feel worse is simply that “he caused a death whereas [the lucky 
one] did not” (ibid, p. 206). Generally, though, advocates of this 
alternative reject the first Intuition 2 is false—blame in no sense 
varies with luck—but unlucky agents still ought to feel worse than 
lucky ones because they, and only they, have contributed to bad 
outcomes. Daniel Statman describes this feeling as a “sense of dimin- 
ished worth,” and insists that “because the death of a human being 
is a bad and a saddening thing, it is quite reasonable that one should 
fee] terrible if one contributes to such a result, even if it is not one’s 
fault” (op. ait, p.16). Norvin Richards? agrees and even explains. He 
tells us that “running over the child is terrible for you even though 
you know you could not have helped it,” and that someone dropping 
and killing your baby will “change forever your feeling about her—no 
matter how clear it was that no one could have held that tiny, slippery, 
wriggling body” (ibid., p. 178-79). In either case, we feel angry with 
the unlucky agent, even though we do not blame him or her, because 
we experience “abhorrence [at] the harm done” (ibid., p. 179), and 
the unlucky agent reminds us of that harm. Again, feelings are permit- 
ted to vary according to luck even though blame is not, and so paradox 
is avoided. 

Susan Wolf?’ agrees but goes much further, and in so doing formu- 
lates a distinct third alternative to intuition 2. She agrees that lucky 
and unlucky agents ought to feel differently but insists on more than 
this. She insists that it is appropriate and right for morally unlucky 
agents, even though they are not more blameworthy than their lucky 
counterparts, to still blame themselves more than those counterparts 
blame themselves, at least until we can convince them to stop. Any- 
thing less is “not just unrealistic but positively eerie” (ibid, p. 6). 
Attributing more blame to the unlucky is unjustified, but attributing 
more blame to yourself as the unlucky is entirely appropriate. Blaming 
yourself means more than just feeling bad. It means “taking responsi- 
bility for one’s actions and their consequences” (ibid., p. 13). Wolf 


* “Luck and Desert,” in Statman, ed., pp 167-80, here p. 179. 
**The Moral of Moral Luck,” Philosophsc Exchange, xx00 (2001-2002): 4-19. 
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believes that it is the expression of an unnamed virtue, one that leads 
us to take restitutive actions to those we harm when we are morally 
unlucky, but one that avoids conflict with intuition 1. 

As appealing and plausible as these alternatives may seem, none 
of them is tolerable or even genuinely distinct. They are intolerable, 
first of all, because none of them properly captures our actual, if 
problematic, conviction. Thomson insists we do not think morally 
unlucky agents are worse people, but this is just inaccurate. Drunk 
drivers who kill children are monsters; those who kill none are merely 
irresponsible. Granted, we also believe we must not think this, but 
the fact is we do. Advocates of the emotion alternative tell us we 
believe that morally unlucky agents should only feel especially bad, 
but this too is false. Certainly we expect them to feel bad, but only 
because we believe they are bad. We blame them more than their 
lucky counterparts, and believe that they ought to be blamed more, 
because we believe they really are more blameworthy. Certainly they 
should feel bad, but only because of this, not instead of it. Again, we 
also believe we must not believe this, but we do. Wolf adds that we 
want unlucky agents to blame themselves especially, but this too is 
inaccurate. We do not want them merely to blame themselves; we 
want them to recognize that they deserve to be blamed, even though 
we also believe that they cannot deserve to be. Each alternative is 
distinctly disappointing because each is at best only partially accurate. 

They are not even genuinely distinct because they are really just 
equivalent to intuition 2. When we examine each one carefully, damn- 
ing questions arise that advocates cannot credibly answer, and int 
ition 2 peeks through. With the emotion alternative the question is 
immediate: What can it even mean to feel especially bad about one’s 
unlucky negligence without feeling especially blameworthy for it? 
Bernard Williams” expresses our puzzlement perfectly: “I still cannot 
see what comfort it is supposed to give to me, or what instruction it 
offers to other people, if I am shunned, hated, unloved, and despised, 
not least by myself, but am told that these reactions are at any rate 
not moral.” The distinction between feeling bad and feeling blamewor- 
thy is indeed strained. 

We see just how strained when we examine Richards’s efforts to 
explain it. His explanation bas two implications that immediately 
discredit it. First, we would have to blame morally unlucky agents and 
conspicuous but coincidental witnesses to the bad luck about equally, 


19 “Postscript,” Statman, ed., pp. 251-58, p. 254. 
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since both would remind us of the harm done. Clearly, though, we 
only blame the unlucky, and do not blame coincidental witnesses at 
all. Second, we would have to be as angry at the soap that made our 
baby slippery as we would be at the person who unluckily dropped 
it, since both would remind us of the incident.” This is quite absurd. 
First, even if it is possible to be angry at soap, our anger toward the 
unlucky person would be entirely more severe. Second, it requires 
that we be angry at all sorts of inanimate reminders of negligent 
misfortune. We would have to blame history books, or even just boats, 
because they remind us of the Titanic, and that is ridiculous. Our 
conclusion is clear: to accept the emotion alternative is just to accept 
the meat of intuition 2 without the plate—without, of course, actually 
letting go of the plate. 

Wolf's self-blaming alternative is the same. We see how suspicious 
it is when we look at the details carefully. She maintains that morally 
unlucky agents are no more blameworthy than their lucky counter- 
parts but that they still ought to blame themselves more than those 
others blame themselves. This is already puzzling, but it gets worse. 
She also maintains that morally unlucky agents should only do this 
until the rest of us can convince them to stop by pointing out that 
they are not in fact more blameworthy (op. cit., p. 10). This conjunction 
of claims is bizarre, and leads us to two obvious questions. First, what 
reason can morally unlucky agents have to start their self-blaming if 
they are not actually more blameworthy than their lucky peers? Sec- 
ond, whatever that reason is, why does it completely fall aside when 
we explain to them sust that they are not actually more blameworthy than 
their peers Intuition 2 has not been replaced at all; it has simply been 
made to flicker. We see this sort of flickering all the time. Consider, 
for instance, customers who claim not to care about gratitude or 
praise but then stand tellingly frozen in front of the tip jar, waiting 
they-know-not-why for the clerk to turn around before letting go their 
change. This kind of contradiction is not a sign that a paradox has 
been eliminated. It is a sign that one has decided not to see it.” 


1 See Richards, pp. 178-79. 

™ Even though Williams sees the emotion alternative as empty, he is clearly sympa- 
thetic to the self-blaming alternative. Williams focuses on subjective agentregret 
rather than objective blame, but his view is similar to Wolf's. He claims that it is 
appropriate for unlucky agents to regret especially their unhicky actions, at least 
unol others can convince them to stop by moving them “from where [they are] to 
something more like the place of a spectator" —"Moral Luck,” p. 48. Again this 1s 
just intuition 2 flickering, and we are led to ask a Williamstike question: What comfort 
1s ıt supposed to give us, and what instruction can ıt offer to others, if we are expected 
to regret our own unlucky actions but are told our actions are not obpectrvely re- 
grettable? 
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The two senses of blame alternative also raises damning questions. 
If, as Thomson claims, being to blame-1 does not make a person any 
worse a person than he or she would be for just being negligent, why 
should we specifically still refer to it as blame? What could justify, in 
cases of blame-l, saying that an unlucky agent is to blame for a bad 
outcome when all we supposedly mean is that the agent (and not his 


or her equally negligent, equally bad peers) happened to be causally 
involved in its occurrence? Thomson insists that we use the same word 
because the two senses both imply negligence, but this explanation is 
clearly weak. Writing an exam and merely reading one both imply at 
least reading one, but we do not call the first reading-1 and the second 
reading-2. Our most plausible explanation is that we really only have 
one sense of blame but simultaneously feel we must, and must not, 
vary it according to luck and not just negligence. Conjuring up a 
spurious distinction lets us believe we are meeting both demands at 
the same time. Thomson has not really rejected intuition 2 either, 
she has merely covered it in terminological blankets. The problem is 
that we still see a telling silhouette.” Once again, the pattern is the 
same: those who deny intuition 2 do not even convince themselves. 


HI. THE SEARCH FOR A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION 
The reason a pattern like this is so interesting is because it suggests 
that there might be an undiscovered, unsuspected psychological ex- 


8 We see a similar silhouette in Zimmerman’s disunction between the degree and 
the scope of someone's responsibility. On pp. 560-61 of "Taking Luck Seriously,” he 
tells us that unlucky agents, in cases of equal negligence, are “responsible for mors 
thengs’—that is, their “responsibility has greater scope,” even though they are not 
“any more responsthle,” since equally negligent agents “bear responsibility to the same 

” Zmmerman’s explanation leads us to ask almost the same questions that 
Thomson’s did. If being unlucky does not make us any more responmble, how can 
it make us responsible for more things? In fact, what justifies unng the term responsi- 
ble in this second sense at all, if all we mean is that the unlucky agent (but not his 
or her equally negtigent, equally responsible peers) happened to be involved causally 
in an unfortunate occurrence? It seems, as with blame, that we have only one sense 
of responsibility, and simultaneously feel we must, and must not, vary it according 
to luck and not just negligence. Zmmerman’s distinction, like Thomson's, lets us 
feel like we are meeting both demands at the same ume. 

In fact, Zimmerman’s distmction is even more suspicious than Thomson’s. If I 
can be responsible for an additional thing without being more responnble, this 
means that this thing I am responmble for adds zero degrees of responsibility to my 
net degree of responmbility. This implies that I must be zero degrees responsible 
for the additional thing. How, though, can I still be responsible for something if I 
am zero degrees responsible for it? Imagine watering house plants this way. The 
scope of your watering can increase—you can buy more plants—but somehow you 
never need to buy a bigger watering can, since the degree to which you water need 
not change. One way or another, this story only ends one way: with some number 
of dead plants. 
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planation for why we even believe in moral luck in the first place. 
Perhaps we uphold intuition 2, and uphold it with such irrepressible 
persistence, for reasons we do not appreciate and have never ad- 
dressed. If so, then perhaps the solution to the problem of moral 
luck has eluded us simply because we have never properly understood 
its causes. 

Is there a surprising psychological explanation for our belief in 
moral luck? Gilbert Harman" suspects so. He suggests that intuition 2 
is a product of our psychological tendency to commit the fundamental 
attribution error, the-error of underestimating the degree to which 
behavior is externally, rather than internally, caused. Social psycholo- 
gists, he explains, have found that we have a broad tendency to focus 
too much on characteristics of agents and not enough on those of 
situations when we explain observed actions. Because we ignore the 
background too much, we attribute bad outcomes, even purely un- 
lucky bad outcomes, “to the bad character of the agent in the fore- 
ground” (ibid., p. 328). 

Harman’s account may capture some of what is going on, but it is 
clearly lacking. Its key flaw is that it does not explain, and cannot 
explain, why negligence is so pivotal. Regardless of what we make of 
the fundamental attribution error generally,” it is clearly not our 
culprit here because if it were then we would make little distinction 
between situations of ordinary bad luck and situations of bad moral 
luck. Unlucky agents who cause equal harm but take unequal risks 
beforehand would draw similar overall assessments. In fact, an unlucky 
negligent agent would only incur something like the sum of the 
blameworthiness of the corresponding unlucky but responsible agent 
and negligent but lucky agent. This clearly is not the case. When 
unlucky events happen we do not pay too little attention to the back- 
ground situation; we pay it a great deal. We need to, in order to assess 
negligence. A child is dead, but was the driver drunk? Was the driver 
speeding, driving with bad brakes, or chatting on a cell phone? These 
are all contextual questions, and until we have the situational informa- 


M "Moral Philosophy Meets Social Psychology: Virtue Ethics and the Fundamental 
Attnbution Error,” Proceedsngs of the Anstotetan Society, XCIX (1999): 815-81, here see 
p. 328. 

4 See Prychological Inqusry, x11 (2001): 1-48, for an excellent forum on the weak- 
nesecs of the claim that we do in fact commit a fundamental attributon error. 
Several problems appear, and three in particular the disunction between internal 
and external causes ıs terminally obscure; the assumption that dispositions cannot 
be meaningful if universal or nearly universal 1s question begging; and the conchusion, 
in a given situation, that no disposition was at work tends to give way to the more 
plausible conclusion that an snexpected disposition was at work. 
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tion to answer them we can hardly even begin to assess blame. Answer 
all of them no, and the death was merely unfortunate. Answer even 
one of them yes, even days after the accident, and suddenly the very 
sky changes color, and our blame rains down in torrents. Clearly, our 
belief in moral luck stems from much more than just a psychological 
tendency to ignore the background and overdemonize agents in 
the foreground. 

Where one psychological explanation fails, though, another fits 
perfectly. Intuition 2 is the product of two subconscious and involun- 
tary psychological biases, one selfish and the other optimistic. We are 
selfishly disposed to select self-serving moral theories and beliefs, and 
we tend to believe we are especially lucky compared to our peers. 
Neither bias is universal: people vary in each respect. Sull, they are 
typical, and that is enough. Together, they lead us to uphold iptu- 
ition 2. 

IV. OUR SELFISH BIAS 

To be selfishly biased is to have a strong, measurable tendency to 
select and uphold moral theories and beliefs according to how they 
stand to benefit us personally. Though individuals vary, statistically 
speaking this is precisely what we tend to do. This is not to say that 
our reasons for upholding our moral convictions ever seem self-serving. 
On the contrary, they seem perfectly reasonable. It is to say that they 
often are self-serving. Our selfish bias is difficult to suspect and very 
hard to acknowledge in ourselves, even in cases where the correlation 
between conviction and self-interest is strong and evident. Still, the 
statistical correlation is undeniable, and its implications are clear. 

We are biased toward selfinterest, but this does not mean that 
psychological egoism is true or that moral objectivity is impossible. 
It means only that self-serving moral convictions are subconsciously 
alluring and that objectivity is difficult. Our selfish bias does not define 
us or control us; it simply pulls us, persistently and pervasively, in 
selfish directions. It is like a seeing-eye dog with one eye on its duties 
and the other on its dinner. It is not that the dog drags its owner 
home; the owner simply finds him or herself at home much more 
often than he or she can otherwise explain. 

Our selfish tendency does not run rampant because we have a 
marvelous corrective mechanism, a capacity for reflective suspicion, 
that keeps our selfishness in check. We do not immediately give up 
a moral intuition just because it happens to favor us, but we remain 
at least wary about why we are drawn to it. We see the selfish allure, 
and we endeavor to not be swayed by it. 

The problem is that we are not very good at not being swayed. Even 
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when we notice that belief upon belief is suspiciously self-serving, we 
still find it remarkably difficult to think of ourselves as possibly (let 
alone probably) selfishly biased. Still, when actually pressed, the grounds 
for suspicion are difficult to ignore. Simple test questions are hum- 
bling and telling. In cases of equal contribution, should first author- 
ship be decided alphabetically or by some other method? Is affirmative 
action acceptable? Is mandatory retirement? Certainly we give sincere 
answers, and respectable reasons with each. We argue that alphabeti 
cal first authorship is simple and fair (since no one controls what 
name he or she is born with), that affirmative action is necessary to 
stamp out, or even make right, past discrimination, and that manda- 
tory retirement is necessary to free up opportunities for new and 
budding graduates. Or, we argue that practices which permanently 
favor winners of a one time name lottery are unacceptable, that a 
world with affirmative action is like a face with two black eyes instead 
of one, and that forcing someone to retire is unjustifiable ageism. 
Stull, no matter how we answer, we cannot ignore how closely our 
answers tend to match our drivers licenses. The statistical correlation 
between moral convictions and self-interest speaks for itself. Selfish- 
ness, though subtle, is a prevalent and powerful bias. 

The bias does not just influence our brute moral convictions. It 
also influences our assessments of theories. Why are you, say, a Rawl 
sian rather than an egalitarian? Is it because you believe John Rawls’s 
Theory of Justice" is true, or is it actually because you have cut secret 
eyeholes—secret even from yourself—in the veil of ignorance? Say 
what we will, we cannot ignore the tendency for theories and bank- 
books to match. Once again, the correlation speaks for itself. 

If you are personally unconvinced—if you believe that you at least 
do not suffer this bias toward self-interest, correlation or not—you 
are in good company. Believing that you are an exception is actually 
the norm. Research has shown that most of us believe we are less 
motivated by self-interest than the average person when we form our 
moral convictions. We tend to recognize that others are selfishly 
biased, but we tend to be blind to the fact that we are as well.” In 
fact, we tend to be not just blind but stubbornly blind. When we are 
specifically informed that people generally rate themselves as less 
selfishly biased than average, not only are we rarely humbled, but we 
sometimes even decide, in light of this information, that we have 


Cambridge: Harvard, 1971. 

" N. Epley and D. Dunning, “Feeling ‘Hoher Than Thou’: Are Self-serving Assess- 
ments Produced by Errors in Self- or Social Prediction?” Journal of Personabty and 
Soaal Psychology, LXXIX (2000): 861-75. 
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been too modest. We see the tendency for answers and interests to 
match—we realize that our status and experiences influence us—but 
we insist that these things “have been a source of enlightenment rather 
than error.” We tend to suffer what Emily Pronin, Carolyn Puccio, 
and Lee Ross call naive realism:” “we note that the rich favor lower 
taxes while the poor favor a higher minimum wage.... What we fail to 
detect is the congruity between our own views and interests and the way 
we interpret evidence” (ibid. p. 648). The nature of our selfish bias 
must be made clear. It is not that we believe we are selfishly biased—we 
specifically believe we are not. It is that we are selfishly biased. 
V. OUR OPTIMISTIC BIAS 

Among other things,” to be optimistically biased is to make unrealisti- 
cally low estimates of one’s relative likelihood of experiencing unlucky 
outcomes. It is to feel uniquely invulnerable to bad luck, to believe 
that your own personal risk is lower than the risk faced by others, 
even when situations are identical. Extensive research has shown that 
this bias is widespread and significant.” Even when we actually overestt 
mate our absolute risk in a given situation, we still consistently under- 
estimate our relative risk, compared to that of our peers.” 


8 MLD. Alicke, M.L. Klotz, D L. Breitenbecher, T.J Yurak, and D.S. Vredenburg, 
“Personal Contact, Individuation, and the Betterthan-average Effect,” Journal of Per 
sonality and Social Prychology, Lxvi (1995): 804-25. 

18 Emily Pronin, Carolyn Puccio, and Lee Ros, “Understanding Misunderstanding: 
Social Psychological Perspectives,” in Thomas Giovich, Dale Griffin, and Daniel 
Kahneman, eds., Heuristecs and Biases: The Psychology of Intuitive Judgment (New York: 
Cambndge, 2002), pp. 636-65, here p. 655. 

® According to Pronin, Puccio, and Ross, to be naively realist is to believe that 
our “own take on the world enjoys particular authenticity, and that other actors will, 
or at least should, share that take, rf they are attentive, rational, and objective per- 
ceivers of reality and open-minded seekers of truth” (p. 646). 

t Optimistic bias takes both positive and negative forms. Only the negative interests 
us here, and only as it relates to uncontrolled, unforeseen outcomes. 

2 Neil D. Weinstein, “References on Optimistc Biases about Risk, Unrealistic 
Optimum, and Perceived Invulnerability” (Unpublished manuscript, Rutgers Univer- 
uty, 1998). 

3 See AJ. Rothman, William M. Klein, and Weunstein, “Absolute and Relative 
Biases in Estimations of Personal Risk,” Journal of Apphed Social Psychology, xxv1 (1996): 
1218-86; and Weinstein, “Smokers’ Recognition of Their Vulnerability to Harm,” in 
Paul Slovic, ed., Smoking: Risk, Perception, and Policy (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2001), 
pp. 81-96, here p. 98. It is unclear what causes our optimistic bias. Perhaps, as 
Weinstem and Klein suggest in their “Unrealistic Optimism: Present and Future,” 
Journal of Socal and Chnical Psychology, xv (1996): 1-8, p. 4, ıt is the product of 
“motivated distortions whose goal 1s to protect self-esteem, project a postive socal 
umage, or reduce anxiety about risk.” Perhaps it is the product of an availability 
heunstic, as has been suggested by David Dunning, Judith A. Mcyerowitz, and Amy 
D. Holzberg, “Ambiguity and Self-Evaluation: The Role of Idiosyncratic Trait Defint- 
tions in Selfserving Assesaments of Ability,” in Gilovich, Griffin, and Kahneman, 
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What is most relevant here, and quite remarkable in itself, is that 
we tend to be optimistically biased even in situations where we cannot 
possibly control or foresee relative outcomes. For example, whether 
or not we catch or die from various diseases, die from smoking if we 
smoke, suffer sterility, are poisoned by unrestricted pesticide expo- 
sure, Or experience injury while bungee jumping are all essentially 
matters of chance, yet we consistently rate our chances lower than 
our peers, even when our situations are the same.™ Clearly, it is not 
just that we are especially confident in our abilities. We are also 
confident that we are somehow immune to bad luck.” 

To say that we feel immune to bad luck, though, is not to say that 
we believe good luck simply happens to us. On the contrary, we feel 
that our good luck is deserved. Our optimistic bias seems to stem 
from an underlying, tacit belief that we have a special mastery over 
luck. At one level, we acknowledge that chance outcomes are purely 
probabilistic and cannot be controlled or foreseen, but at some other, 
more subconscious level we clearly do not accept this. We subcon- 
sciously believe that we somehow have either the skill to prevent bad 
luck or the foresight to avoid it. As a result, we feel that it is to our 
credit that we are luckier than our peers, and that it is for good reason 
that we make optimistic forecasts about ourselves, even in situations 
of pure chance. 

The claim that we subconsciously believe we are masters of luck is 
corroborated in three ways. We find evidence of it, first, in the litera 
ture. Judith Andre, for instance, tells us that “the ‘morally accident- 
prone’ can learn to be better,” but there are two obvious and reveal- 








eds, pp. 324-38; by Amos Tversky and Kahneman, “Judgment Under Uncertainty: 
Heuristics and Biases,” in their fudgment Under Uncertarnty: Heunstecs and Brases (New 
York: Cambndge, 1982), pp. 3-22, here p. 13; and by Paul Slovic, Baruch Fischhoff, 
and Sarah Lichtenstein, “Facts versus Fears. Understanding Perceived Risk,” in Tver- 
sky and Kahneman, eds, pp. 468-89, here pp. 468-69 For our purposes, though, 
its Causes are irrelevant. It clearly exists, and it leads us to uphold intution 2. 

H The first three findings are from Weinstein in his “Unrealistic Optimism about 
Future Life Events,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, xxxıx (1980): 806-20, 
“Optimistic Biases about Personal Risks,” Saence, CCXLVI (1989). 1282-238, and 
“Smokers’ Recognition of Their Vulnerability to Harm.” The pesticide finding is from 
Brenda Nordenstam and Elaine Vaughan, “Farmworkers and Pesticide Exposure: 
Perceived Risk and Selfprotective Behavior,” in B. John Garrick and Willard C. 
Gekler, eds., The Analyns, Communication, and Perception of Risk (New York. Plenum, 
1989), pp. 163-74, and the bungee jumping finding is from Wendy Middleton, Peter 
Harris, and Mark Surman, “Give ‘Em Enough Rope: Perception of Health and Safety 
Risks in Bungee Jumpers,” journal of Soaal and Chmcal Psychology, xv (1996): 68-79. 

= Wemstem, on p. 1232 of “Optimistic Biases,” points out that when the hazard 
in question 1s rare, as it is in most cases of negligence, our optimistic bias tends to 
be especially strong. 

™ “Nagel, Williams, and Moral Luck,” in Statman, ed., pp 123-29, here p. 129. 
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ing errors in this claim. First, if Andre is really talking about luck and 
not skill, there can be no such thing as an accident-prone person. 
Second, and relatedly, one cannot learn to be more lucky. These 
claims reveal a tacit belief that bad luck can be skillfully avoided and 
that people can improve this skill. The fact that Andre makes them, 
and that she implicitly excludes herself from the set of unskilled, 
accident-prone people, points to an underlying sense of personal 
mastery over luck. 

We also find evidence in Nicholas Rescher. Rescher is well aware 
that “one cannot rationally manage and manipulate particular, genu- 
inely stochastic outcomes” (op. at, p. 151), and he warns us that 
“one must avoid the tempting but catastrophic mistake of considering 
luck...a power or talent of some sort that people can manage or 
manipulate” (op. cit., p. 147). Even so, he tells us that “chance favors 
the prepared” (op. cit., p. 151). Rescher’s mistake is subtle but reveal 
ing. The fact is that chance favors no one, not even the prepared. 
Bemg prepared favors the prepared. Buy a power strip to protect your 
computer from lightning and you may be glad you did but you will 
not curry chance’s favor. Lightning will strike your house or it will 
not—a power strip will not influence this—and if lightning strikes 
and your computer is saved it clearly will not be because chance has 
favored you. Rescher’s comment shows just how insidiously our sense 
of mastery over luck can appear, even when we specifically accept 
that such mastery is impossible. 

We find a second, more familiar kind of evidence of our underlying 
sense of mastery over luck in the phenomenon of ordinary gambling. 
Many of us understand all too well how gambling is essentially a 
(relatively steep) tax on the mathematically handicapped and still 
feel rationally justified in placing our bets. We make excuses, but 
none hold up. We claim, for instance, to enjoy gaming even though 
we know it will inevitably cost us, but charity, play casinos also provide 
gaming opportunities and draw almost no one. We also claim that 
the excitement of gambling is worth the inevitable cost, but it is 
difficult to explain what is exciting about the near certainty that you 
will steadily and predictably lose more and more money the longer 
you gamble. Our best explanation is that we each subconsciously 
believe we somehow have a unique gift for controlling or anticipating 
rolls of dice. 

Our best evidence, though, is found in two additional, observable 
biases: illusion of control and hindsight bias. These additional biases 
give us direct evidence that we do in fact believe, if only subconsciously, 
that we have the skill and foresight to master luck. They also give us 
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valuable insight into why we feel as confident as we do in making 
optimistic predictions in pure chance situations. 

People experience illusion of control when they believe they can 
skillfully control chance outcomes that they clearly cannot. Even when 
control is patently impossible, such as when rolling dice, we tend to 
fall prey to this illusion. We “pay lip service to the concept of chance 
[but] behave as though chance events are subject to control.”” We 
do things like roll hard when we want high numbers and softly when 
we want low ones, bet higher on dice that are not yet rolled than on 
dice that are hidden but already rolled, and bet highest on dice rollers 
who seem most in control.” The extent of our vulnerability to illusion 
of control in pure chance situations is remarkable, and it confirms 
that we believe, deep down, that we somehow have the skill to master 
uncontrollable outcomes. 

People exhibit hindsight bias when they exaggerate, in hindsight, 
how likely they would have been to predict known outcomes before 
they occurred.” Human beings are astonishingly prone to this bias: we 
consistently and confidently claim, once we are told that a particular 
outcome has occurred (and regardless of whether or not it actually 
occurred), that we would have seen it coming. Our hindsight bias 
tends to be so powerful that we will even “misremember [our] own 
predictions so as to exaggerate in hindsight what [we] knew in fore- 
sight."* Here again we have clear evidence of how we believe we 
somehow have the foresight to avoid bad outcomes even in pure 
chance situations. Together with illusion of control, hindsight bias 
sheds enormous light on our irrational optimism. 

What is interesting about our three mastery-related biases is that 


T Ellen J. Langer, “The Dlusion of Control,” in ‘Tversky and Kahneman, eds., pp. 
231-38, here p. 281. 

™ See Langer, pp. 231-33. 

* See Baruch Fischhoff, “Hindsight Is Not Equal to Foresight: The Effect of Out- 
come Knowledge on Judgment under Uncertainty,” Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Human Perception and Performance, 1 (1975): 288-99, and “For Those Condemned to 
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they are all remarkably resilient. Even when we realize that we cannot 
possibly foresee or control pure luck outcomes, the biases persist.” 

In fact, our hindsight bias and especially our optimistic bias have 
been shown to persist even when others take deliberate steps to curtail 
them. It has been found, for instance, that when we are explicitly 
told what hindsight bias is and how common it is, and when we are 
asked specifically to guard against it, the bias appears all the same.” 
When more aggressive efforts are made to discourage it, such as when 
we are asked to think up reasons why other outcomes might have 
occurred instead, hindsight bias has been found not only to prevail 
but often to strengthen.™ Our belief that we have special foresight 
greatly resists efforts to make it clear to us that we do not 

If it is difficult for others to reduce our hindsight bias, it is next to 
impossible for them to reduce our optimistic bias. The problem is 
that we hold onto our optimism in ways that defy reason. One is by 
refusing to see connections between risk factors and personal risk. It 
has been-found that when we are informed about or asked to pay 
particular attention to risk factors, including previously overlooked 
risk factors, this rarely lowers, and sometimes even exaggerates, our 
optimistic bias.* Another is by walling off and compartmentalizing 
obviously related information and refusing to see relevant connec- 
tions. It has been noted; for instance, that we will acknowledge that 
our smoking makes us more likely to experience fatal diseases but 


"In that way, our masteryrelated brases are much like the various persistent 
psychological brases studied by ‘Peersky and Kahneman, which they claim stem from 
our subconscious reliance on the heuristic principles of representativeness, avajlabit 
ity, and anchoring. Representativeness, which is based on considerations of resem- 
blance, leads us to overpredict that values will regress toward a mean, demonstrate 
insensitivity to the importance of sample size, and fall prey to the illusion of validity 
when making judgments based on things like stereotypes. Availabihty, or “the ease 
with which mstances or occurrences can be brought to mind” (Tversky and Kahne- 
man, p. 11), leads us to overestimate frequencies of imaginable or salient outcomes 
or classes and detect illusory correlations. Anchoring to mittal values causes us to 
overestimate the probabilities of conjunctive events (and make overly optimistic 
planning forecasts as a result), make estimates according to what order information 
is presented, and even allow dice rolls to influence our answers to unrelated ques- 
tons—see also Massimo PiattelliPalmarim, Inevitable [Thustons: How Mistakes of -Reason 
Rule Our Minds (New York: John Wiley, 1994), here pp. 125-26. Like our mastery- 
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maintain that our life expectancy is no worse than the average non- 
smoker.” A third is by taking remarkable steps to avoid seeing our 
unlucky outcomes as unlucky, thereby avoiding any potential disap- 
pointment that might curb our optimism. Findings have shown that 
we put favorable spins on outcomes, shift or even forget our original 
standards of evaluation, and even selectively reinvent the past as is 
necessary.” A fourth is by inventing, and reinventing, obviously ad 
hoc reasons why our optimism is justified. It has been shown, for 
instance, that when we are given (false) evidence that our risks are 
actually higher than others’, we take remarkable reactive steps. We 
modify our descriptions of ourselves and our beliefs about how rele- 
vant or important various risk factors are until we restore our sense 
of justified optimism. What is more, if one of our ad hoc reasons is 
subsequently blocked, we simply increase how much we rely on the 
others.” Our hindsight bias is stubborn, but our optimistic bias is te- 
nacious. 


VI. OUR BELIEF IN MORAL LUCK EXPLAINED 


It should now be clear why we uphold intuition 2. It is the natural 
child of selfish and optimistic bias. Given our psychological makeup, 
it would be remarkable if we did not believe in moral luck. We are 
subconsciously drawn toward moral beliefs that privilege us, and we 
subconsciously believe that blaming the morally unlucky much more 
than the morally lucky privileges us at the expense of others by making 
us less blameworthy than we would otherwise be and by making them 
more. Because our biases go unnoticed—because in particular we do 
not believe we are optimistically biased and therefore see no cause 
for reflective suspicion—we uphold intuition 2 with great conviction, 
even though it independently horrifies us. Those of us who are not 
actually biased are still morally educated and socialized by a society 
that predominantly is, and so our belief in moral luck is far more 
universal than the two biases that actually cause it. The result is a 
pervasive, powerful, but destructive moral delusion. We are moths at 
a flame: even when we smell our singed wings, we remain convinced 
we are on the right path. 

This explanation is already plausible, just in itself, but it gains 
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additional plausibility because it makes wonderful sense of, and sheds 
fascinating new light on, the very phenomena that lead us to suspect 
an undiscovered psychological explanation in the first place. 

The wonderful sense is made of the mysterious, involuntary re- 
appearance of intuition 2. If our underlying biases are powerful but also 
subtle and difficult to recognize, and if they lead us to uphold intuition 
2 for reasons we are not aware of and have great difficulty accepting, 
then no wonder we find intuition 2 so unshakeable, even when we 
specifically endeavor to reject it. Believing in moral luck is much like 
clucking like a chicken after seeing a hypnotist. If we have never even 
heard of hypnotism, and would have great difficulty believing in it 
anyway, then no wonder we continue to cluck, even despite our con- 
scious intentions. This is exactly what we would expect 

The new light is shed on the puzzling allure of the third alternative 
conviction, in which the morally unlucky are expected to still blame 
themselves, even though they are not considered especially blamewor- 
thy. The temptation to believe that the morally unlucky ought to be 
their own worst critics is actually the predictable result of having an 
optimistic bias. To be optimistically biased, remember, is to believe, 
subconsciously and irrationally, that you have the special skill or fore- 
sight to avoid bad outcomes even in situations of pure chance. It is 
to believe, without realizing it, that your own bad luck is evidence 
that you have neglected to use those talents, and therefore that you 
really do have more to be blamed for than someone else in your 
same position. Because we do not understand what makes us feel 
so especially self-critical when we are unlucky, we understandably 
overgeneralize, and associate this heightened sense of self-blame with 
being an unlucky subject rather than with being an irrationally opt- 
mistic unlucky subject. In other words, we uphold the conviction that 
morally unlucky subjects should especially blame themselves because 
we misinterpret, and overextrapolate from, the phenomenological 
effect of our irrational optimism. No wonder it is such a particularly 
difficult conviction to give up. 

Now that our belief in moral luck is finally explained, our reasons 
for finally rejecting it pile up on themselves. First, intuition 2 is absurd. 
It stems not just from selfishness but from misdirected selfishness. 
Regardless of what we think about selfish motives, it is ridiculous to 
uphold selfishly a moral intuition that in fact favors no one. 

Second, intuition 2 is unjust. By upholding it we place far too much 
blame on the morally unlucky and far too little on the lucky. Our belief 
in moral luck makes us scoundrels: we wrong people by unjustifiably 
risking their lives, and when tragedies occur we wash our hands by 
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turning on one of our own and making an arbitrary and unjustified 
sacrifice of him or her. 

Third, intuition 2 makes us callous. We commit act upon act of 
deliberate negligence with impunity, and when people are harmed 
we see only other people’s victims, and only other people’s concern. 
We live in a world without sorries, not because there is no call for 
them but because we force one scapegoat at a time to say all of our 
sorties for us. We drive dangerously and keep firearms in our homes, 
and when dead children appear on our news our silence is deafening. 

Fourth, intuition 2 is dangerous. When we concentrate blame on 
the morally unlucky, we unleash lions. We risk life after unnecessary 
life with shameless and devastating insolence because we feel relatively 
impervious to unlucky consequences and nearly blameless without 
them. Our negligence boils over, and everyone suffers. Clearly, intu- 
ition 2 is more than just baseless. It is also unjust, callous, and deadly. 


VII. OUR DAUNTING CHALLENGE 


Ours is an absurd and tragic Juggernaut. The masses ride for free 
while the alternating unlucky do all the pulling, and we all love the 
status quo because most of us believe that we pull less often than 
everyone else. All the while, individuals are blamed unjustly, our negli 
gence runs wild, and everyone suffers needlessly. It is time for this 
Juggernaut to be stopped. 

Granted, stopping it will be difficult The biases that lead us to 
uphold intuition 2 are well camouflaged and deeply entrenched. Even 
recognizing them is a challenge; cutting free of them is formidable. 
Still, so long as they remain, it will continue to seem intuitively appro- 
priate to vary blame with luck in cases of negligence. 

Our best strategy is to target our optimistic bias because it is univer- 
sally unacceptable. Some of us are quite happy to be selfishly biased, 
but optimistic bias makes clowns of us all. It causes us to selfishly 
uphold a moral belief that actually favors no one. Still, the research 
is clear: even just dropping our irrational optimism will be extraordi- 
narily difficult. 

Difficult or not, we must try. Realizing why we actually uphold 
intuition 2 in the first place is an important first step, but the important 
thing now is to keep stepping. We have stood in this open doorway 
long enough. It is time to move forward. 

DARREN DOMSKY 
Auburn University 
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THE PARADOX OF MORAL WORTH* 


A healthy appetite for righteousness, kept in due control by good 
manners, is an excellent thing; but to ‘hunger and thirst after’ it is often 
merely a symptom of spiritual diabetes. 

—C. D. Broad! 


other Teresa failed to be morally praiseworthy because she 
M= much hungered and thirsted to be.? This is a trouble- 


some claim. It is not clear that what she wanted was moral 
praiseworthiness, as opposed to religious praiseworthiness or saint- 
hood, which can be something quite different.’ But suppose some- 
one—Mother Teresa, or anyone else for that matter—does very much 
want to be morally praiseworthy. Does this desire to be good itself get 
in the way of being good? If so, there is a paradox: the very desire to 
be morally worthy can curb moral worth.‘ 

Since we are willing to question the worthiness ofa revered Albanian 
nun who spent her life ministering to the poor and dying, we might 
as well pick on Mohandes Gandhi as well. Gandhi clearly wanted to 
be morally good, and took persistent and rather strange steps to this 


* My thanks to Shelly Kagan, Apryl Martin, Michael Weber, MaryHannah Jones, 
Tad Brennan, Allen Wood, Adam Frost, and audiences at Uramus College, McGill 
University, Claremont McKennna College, the University of Denver, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Wake Forest University, the Behrend College, and Brooklyn College for helpful 
comments on an earlier version of this paper. 

1 Fros Types of Ethical Theory (London: Routledge, 1929), pp. xxiv-xxv. By “nghteous- 
ness” Broad seems to mean bemg good, but also doing the right thing. “Righteous- 
ness” in the New Testament passage that Broad paraphrases scems to have an even 
broader scope. My interest in this paper is only in the first: the desire to be good. 

2 Or so implies journalist Christopher Hitchens in his zealous but underargued 
The Missionary Position (New York: Verso, 1995). Hitchens claims there is even more 
damning evidence against Mother Teresa’s goodness: her redirection of donations 
to growing her missionary order, her proselytizing, and her exacerbation (by oppos- 
ing birth control) of some of the very problems she presumes to face. But for our 
purposes, of most interest is Hitchens’s implicit clam that she s more motivated by 
improving her own moral status than helping the poor and dymg. 

See Robert M. Adams, “Saints,” this JOURNAL, LOOG, 7 (July 1984): 892-401. It 
is not clear that Mother Teresa wanted religious sainthood, cither, at least directly: 
she did want to create a new religious order, but sainthood may not have been 
among her proximate motives, or among them at all 

íI will use the terms “morally worthy,” “praiseworthy,” “admirable,” and “virtuous” 
synonymously in what follows. I will also use the terms “desire” and “motive” synony- 
mously. I believe there is an important disunction between ordinary desires and 
demres that have been taken as reasons for action; but I will not reflect that distinction 
in the terms “desire” and “motrve ” 
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end—most famously, sleeping with naked women in order to test and 
strengthen his resistance to temptation. If the paradox of moral worth 
is real, Gandhi’s project of moral self-improvement taints his admira- 
bility. 

Ethics is no stranger to such paradoxes. Bishop Butler identified 
two others about hedonism and utility." One may fail to get pleasure 
by aiming directly at getting pleasure; and one may fail to best promote 
the good by aiming directly at best promoting the good. I want to 
argue that there is yet another paradox: one may fail to be morally 
praiseworthy by aiming directly at being morally praiseworthy. 

So stated, already the paradox is too bold, for it is not very plausible 
to think that directly aiming at praiseworthiness is sufficient by itself 
to make one utterly without moral worth, or even blameworthy. A 
more tenable, modest form of the paradox claims only this: the desire 
to be morally worthy can take away some moral worth. Praiseworthiness 
might level off, or even start to diminish, on the modest view. Either 
way, the desire to be morally praiseworthy can make one less praisewor- 
thy than one would be without it. Our hypothetical Mother Teresa 
would have been even better had she wanted less to be better. I think 
there are cases where the bold form of the paradox applies; but I will 
only discuss the modest version. The modest version is odd enough: 
Why should the desire to be good get in the way of being good at all? 

My topic is seeking praiseworthiness, not seeking praise. The differ- 
ence is crucial: someone who seeks praise or acclaim is after something 
importantly different from personal moral goodness, and after some- 
thing less valuable. After all, one can be praised without deserving it, 
and one might went praise without necessarily deserving it. The oppo- 
site is also true: one can want to be admirable without caring whether 
one is actually admired by others. My topic is deserved praiseworthiness 
and admirability, and whether seeking deserved praiseworthiness 
makes one somehow leas deserving of praise. It is no surprise that 
seeking mere praise can dent one’s praiseworthiness; it is more of a 
surprise that seeking praise worthtness can dent one’s praiseworthiness, 
the very thing sought. 

The paradox at issue is about a dent in praiseworthiness that comes 
from inside morality, not from outside. Those who think any dent 
comes from outside morality think that devoted seekers of praisewor- 
thiness are less admirable because they are boring: seekers have too 
few nonmoral aesthetic, athletic, and gustatory interests. On this view, 


* Joseph Butler, Fifteen Sermons Preached at the Rolls Chapel (London: Bell, 1949). 
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seekers are tainted on extramoral grounds.’ But I am interested in 
tainting that comes instead from intramoral grounds. If seekers are 
tainted only because they lack extramoral goods, then we have less 
of a paradox; it is just that seekers of moral praiseworthiness lose 
different kinds of praiseworthiness—aesthetic, athletic, and gustatory. 
The intramoral paradox is more curious: seekers of moral praiseworthi- 
ness can have less moral praiseworthiness. 

Three candidate explanations for the paradox are off the mark. 
One says that the desire to be good undercuts being good because 
morality is concerned with others, not oneself; the point and purpose 
of morality is other beings and what we owe them—it is not about 
the agent herself. Bolder forms of this view claim that morality is 
never about the agent herself. Less bold forms claim that morality 
includes agent moral worth, and that agents are morally worthy when 
they treat other beings in certain ways; but it is never the business of 
agents to sæk moral worth. This view of morality is increasingly less 
common, but more importantly its explanation both goes too far and 
not far enough. It goes too far in claiming that it is never praiseworthy 
to take one’s own goodness asa project. And in any case I am interested 
in a more subtle question: On the view that trying to be good usually 
is good, when and why does it go wrong? The explanation also does 
not go far enough; it takes regard for one’s own moral worth as 
morally indifferent, not bad. If regard for one’s moral worth is merely 
indifferent, there is no real explanation for why this regard lowers 
one’s moral worth. 

A second explanation says that any sense we have of a paradox of 
moral worth is in fact a reaction to sanctimony. Sanctimonious people 
only pretend to be praiseworthy but are hypocrites, or mainly want 
others to notice their supposed praiseworthiness, or want to lord their 
praiseworthiness (such as it is) over others. Such agents are not so 
admirable. We think we know agents like this, and since epistemically 
our true motives are often opaque to one another, we may assume 
sanctimony when we, like Broad, see people “hungering and thirsting 
after” praiseworthiness. Or so the second explanation says: our hypo- 
thetical Mother Teresa's strong desire to be morally praiseworthy is 
just an epistemic indicator of sanctimony, and that is why we think 
her moral worth gets curbed.’ This second explanation has two parts 
then: sanctimony curbs moral worth, and any intuitions we have about 


* Susan Wolf defends such a view in her wellknown “Moral Saints,” this JOURNAL, 
LXXIX, 8 (August 1982): 419-89. 
1I owe Gina Novick for this explanation. 
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moral worth getting curbed in cases where someone tries to be good 
are intuitions about sanctimony. The first part of the explanation 
seems right—sanctimony does curb moral worth. But I reject the 
second part. For when I subtract any possible sanctimony from seekers 
of praiseworthiness—when I imagine that I am not epistemically crip- 
pled in these cases, but know the agents’ genuine motives, and that 
those motives are not sanctimonious—I find that the paradox remains: 
sincerely trying to be good can curb moral worth. To think otherwise 
is to think either that trying to be good is impossible without sancti- 
mony, or that our sensitivity to sanctimony is so powerful that it 
corrupts and makes untrustworthy any other intuitions in the neigh- 
borhood; both alternatives seem too pessimistic to me.’ The second 
explanation will not do. 

A third explanation says that the paradox is merely instrumental 
seekers of praiseworthiness simply trip over their own feet when they 
try to be good. This explanation deserves more consideration, and I 
will take it up again shortly. But better explanations claim that the 
paradox is in fact intrinsic: the desire to be good itself can be intrinst 
cally nonideal. I will argue that the better explanations for this rest 
on two crucial factors—proportionality and modality. 


I. VARIETIES 


The paradox we have isolated—the intramoral, noninstrumental para- 
dox that is not about sanctimony—still takes more than one form. 
We should explore the varieties and contours of the paradox before 
we turn to explanations. Some cases will help identify these varieties, 
and maybe make those skeptical about whether such a paradox exists 
less skeptical. One need not believe in all the varieties to believe there 
exists some paradox in this neighborhood. But I find myself thinking 
the paradox exists in most of the following cases. 

(1) Strength. It can be bad to want a good thing too muck desiring 
to be good gets in the way of being good when the desire is particularly 
strong. Consider Rex, who has a monstrously powerful desire to be 
praiseworthy. Rex wants to be admirable more than he has wanted 
anything else in his life—more than success in his career, more than 
rich personal relationships. His desire dominates all his other desires 
and motives: nothing animates him like his personal praiseworthiness. 


* Hitchens thinks Mother Teresa instrumentalizes the poor (as I will explain be- 
low), but not even he would say that she is being sanczmontous when she does so: 
instrumentalizating the poor is enough to curb her moral worth without any mention 
of sanctimony. Hitchens thinks she is no hypocrite; Mother Teresa reveals exactly 
what she is up to and has “never claimed otherwise” (pp. 28, 82) 
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So strongly does Rex want to raise his moral worth that this motive 
informs all his other motives. What is more, so powerful is this motive 
that it is almost always the direct, proximate motive from which Rex 
acts. One might have thought that a strong desire to be good would 
be an exceptionally praiseworthy desire; but thinking about Rex calls 
this into question—there is something morally nonideal about him. 
Paradoxically, it is bad for Rex to want a good thing so much. 

It is not always bad to want a good thing intensely. Imagine Stan, 
who has a strong desire to be good as well, but not so strong as Rex's. 
Stan’s desire is strong enough to help him form and execute plans 
to improve his character, but is usually outrun by other, sometimes 
stronger motives—compassion, benevolence, and the desire to do the 
right thing—such that they, not the desire to be praiseworthy, usually 
function as his direct, proximate motives. Stan cares about his moral 
worth, but he cares about other things as well. There is nothing 
necessarily deficient about Stan’s desire to be good. 

To think that Rex’s very strong desire dents his moral worth and 
Stan’s moderately strong desire does not is to think that too much 
of a desire for a good thing can be bad. It is to think there is some 
threshold for strength, such that to have a desire to be good beyond 
that threshold is to fail to be as good as one could be. Where the 
threshold is, and whether its location is absolute or relative (say, 
relative to the strength of one’s other motives), depends on what the 
explanation for the paradox is. For now, I am only trying to evoke the 
sense that there is some threshold above which the paradox obtains. 

(2) Singularity. It can be bad to want a good thing when this is the 
ony thing one wants, for there are other good things, too. Desiring 
to be good gets in the way of being good when this is the only 
desire one has. Call it a singular motive in that case. Troy wants to be 
praiseworthy; in fact he wants nothing else. Raising his moral worth 
is the only motive Troy has. Troy’s single-mindedness seems to taint 
his moral worth. One might have thought that single-mindedness 
about being good would be a good thing; but clearly, though paradoxt 
cally, it is bad to care only about this. 

One doubts whether there ever has been, or ever could be, anyone 
so single-minded as Troy. More plausible are particular moments 
where an agent is motivated only by becoming more admirable. Again, 
wanting to be praiseworthy can get in the way of being praiseworthy 
when this is the only thing one wants. 

(3) Ambition. It can be bad to want too much of a good thing: desiring 
to be too good gets in the way of being good. When the ambition or 
object of one’s desire to be morally worthy is very high—when one 
wants in fact to be a moral superhero—this can block the full achieve- 
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ment of that desire. Take Ulla, a morally ordinary and relatively 
undistinguished agent, whose immediate ambition is to be a moral 
superhero. Whatever Ulla’s specific current praiseworthiness, it seems 
less than it could be were her immediate desire more modest—say, 
being a consistently decent person. Targeting some more modest 
moral worth goal seems more admirable than shooting for sainthood. 

Or at least it does for Ulla, for we stipulated that she is a morally 
undistinguished agent. Perhaps there is nothing wrong with a morally 
very good person aiming to be a great person; perhaps there is nothing 
wrong with Mother Teresa or Gandhi, at a point in each one’s life 
where each is already very morally good, having the ambition to be 
even more good. But there remains the sense that Ulla, at least, 
interferes with her own project by aiming so high. Ulla wants too 
much of a good thing.’ 

(4) Manner. It can be bad to go for something good in the wrong 
way. Trying to be good through the wrong means, or in the wrong 
manner, can get in the way of being good. Consider Gandhi’s sleeping 
with naked younger women: even if this practice worked the way he 
wished—even if it strengthened him against temptation—there is a 
sense in which Gandhi’s admirability is tainted, particularly if he took 
little thought for the effect this sort of moral resistance training, 
this moral gymnastics workout, had on the women: Did he consider 
whether their moral resolve was strengthened, or whether their sexual 
ity developed properly? The answer is easy to guess from Gandhi's 
autobiography: almost certainly not. This was not a morally worthy 
way for Gandhi to go about becoming more morally worthy. 

A similar problem exists for Mother Teresa if Christopher Hitchens 
is right about her. Hitchens claims that she instrumentalized the poor. 
Here is Hitchens quoting Mother Teresa as she cautions against being 


* This variety of the paradox most resembles the sort of case that interests Wolf 
in her “Moral Saints.” But again my topic is orthogonal to hers. Wolf believes that 
the problem with seeking moral sainthood is that there are other nonmoral goods 
worthy of our attention: moral saints are bonng, “dullwitted” and “bland” because 
they lack these other goods ın ther lives The deficiency here for Wolf is not itself 
a moral deficiency—instead the agent 1s lacking from some nonmoral perspective 
In other words, for Wolf the question is not whether the would-be moral saint’s moral 
worth goes down, but rather some other sort of worth. Any puzzle or paradox here, 
on Wolfs view, would not be a paradox of moral worth. 

One more contrast with Wolf Wolf seems to assume that “moral saints” would 
maxims their own praiseworthiness. I explore no cases where agents are seeking 
maximal praiseworthiness. Not even Ulla necessarily aspires to this, since the ambition 
to be a moral superhero may be short of an ambition for maximal moral worth. It 


seems already teresting enough to me that the paradox appears in nonmaximal 
cases. 
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motivated too much by the poor themselves: “There is always the 
danger that we may become only social workers.... Our works are only 
an expression of our love for Christ...since we have to express that love 
in action, naturally then the poorest of the poor are the means of 
expressing our love for God” (op. cit, p. 31). Here Mother Teresa 
endorses love for Christ over love for the poor themselves. As we 
noted at the beginning, the actual Mother Teresa is not aiming so 
much at moral sainthood as religious sainthood, if even that. But 
suppose her aim were moral sainthood (instead of expressing love of 
Christ), with the poor as what Hitchens calls “occasion|[s] for piety,” 
mere handy instruments for attaining moral sainthood: Would not 
this manner of instrumentalizing the poor taint her moral worth? It 
seems so. If this is how aid-givers like Mother Teresa regard the poor, 
Hitchens continues, “it might be more honest for their prophetic 
benefactors to admit that the poor have us always with them” (op. cit., 
p. 31). So it can be bad to try to raise one’s moral worth in the 
wrong manner. 

The best cases for illustrating this variety of the paradox are cases 
of what Roderick Chisholm called offence or “permissive ill doing” 
and others have called the suberogatory. actions that are not morally 
impermissible or forbidden but nonetheless bad to do. Clearly, if 
someone does something morally forbidden as a way to become praise- 
worthy, he will self-defeat in an obvious way. We are after something 
more subtle: Can the paradox exist when one tries to be good in 
ways that are not forbidden, that violate no moral obligation but are 
offensive nonetheless? The Gandhi and Mother Teresa cases just 
above suggest that it can.” 


K Elsewhere Mother Teresa says something related: “The poor are great people 
and we owe them deep grattude. If they did not accept us then we would not ext 
as Missionaries of Charity...—Anne Sebba, Mother Teresa: Beyond the Image (London. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1997), p. 218. Sebba also recounts Mother Teresa's correc- 
tion of a brother in a related order for focusing too much on lepers themselves: 
“Brother, you are making a mistake. Your vocation is not to work for the lepers. 
Your vocation is to belong to Jesus. The work for the lepers is only your love for 
Christ in acnon and, therefore, ¢ makes no difference to anyone as long as you are doing 
it to Him...” (pp. 218-19, italics Sebba’s). 

4 Chisholm, “Supererogation and Offence: A Conceptual Scheme for Ethics,” 
Raho, v (1963): 1-14; Chisholm and Ernest Sosa, “Intrinsic Preferability and the 
Problem of Supererogation,” Synthese, xvi (1966): 321-31, Gregory Mellema, “OF 
fence and Virtue Ethics,” Canadan journal of Philosophy, XX1, 8 (September 1991): 
323-29; Julia Driver, “The Suberogatory,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, LXX, 8 
(September 1992): 286-95. There are at least two ways the agent can go about things 
in the wrong (though not forbidden) way: by performing wrong actions, or by having 
wrong attitudes. The Gandhi case seems to involve both, but the Mother Tereza case 
only the latter. 
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(5) Moralization. Something good sometimes becomes bad when it 
falls under a moralized description. I mean to use “moralization” in 
a technical sense here: a moralized description is one that categorizes 
something as making one more praiseworthy. To fall under a moral 
ized description is to be counted as an admirabilitymaker. Suppose 
Verna is very strongly motivated to become more compassionate. She 
values compassion for itself: she wants to be more sensitive to the 
pain of others for no other reason than that she thinks this sort of 
sensitivity is intrinsically valuable. Winnie is just as strongly motivated 
as Verna to become more compassionate; but by contrast, Winnie 
wants to be compassionate because this will make her more morally 
worthy—something about which she is also strongly motivated. Winnie 
values compassion because it falls under a moralized description: she 
categorizes additional compassion as something that will make her 
more praiseworthy. Many of us think that Verna is more morally 
worthy than Winnie. Winnie’s moralization of compassion taints the 
admirability of her pursuit of it. 

The cases of Winnie and Verna concer the difference between 
two strong motives, one moralized, one not. One might ask whether 
exceptionally strong motives, or motives with high ambitions, or singu- 
lar motives—all of these nonmoraHzed motives, not regarded as factors 
that raise one’s moral worth—are ever subject to the paradox, or one 
like it The answer is yes. Indeed, we have already seen the paradox 
in the case of one such motive: the motive to be praiseworthy itself. 
While this is a motive with moral content—the object of the motive 
is being praiseworthy—it is not a moralized motive in the technical 
sense in which I have been using the term. In order to be moralized, 
this motive would have to be held by an agent because she believed 
wanting to be praiseworthy would itself make her praiseworthy. Still, 
one might wonder whether the paradox of moral worth could occur 
in the case of nonmoralized motives such as compassion and benevo- 
lence. After all, these motives can be strong, ambitious, and singular. 
Could Verna’s nonmoralized motive to be compassionate ever be so 
strong that her moral worth diminishes for having it? Suppose that 
instead Verna’s motive is only modestly strong, but her ambition is to 
be superheroically compassionate. Or suppose being compassionate is 
her only, singular motive. Is she less praiseworthy in those cases than 
she would be otherwise? I think so: moralization is not a necessary 
condition for something like the paradox to obtain. I will say more 
near the end to explain why I think this is so. 

I. EXPLANATIONS 


I believe these ways of failing to have moral worth by trying to have 
it are intuitive and plausible in their own right. There may be other 
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varieties of the paradox; those above are puzzling enough. But distin- 
guishing these cases makes the paradox only somewhat less myster+ 
ous: we want explanations and justifications for our reactions to these 
virtue seekers. I now turn to some candidate explanations. Where 
there are conflicting intuitions about how things should go, these 
explanations will help us sort out which positions we should plump for. 

Start with an instrumental explanation—one that appeals to human 
psychological limits. Human agents have only so much mental space, 
only so much gray matter “RAM,” in which motives can operate. An 
agent’s set of motives can be complicated, to be sure—and usually 
more complicated than introspection reveals to oneself, since some 
motives are hidden and opaque (as Erik Erikson was eager to claim 
about Gandhi"). But empirical studies have shown that most agents 
can only keep six or seven items in working memory, and it is plausible 
to think that there is some analogous limit for the number of motives 
that can operate in one’s working psychology. Perhaps there are limits 
not just about the quantity of motives, but about quality as well: maybe 
an agent’s energy has bounds, such that strong motives leave less 
energy for other motives.” Given this, the motive to be morally worthy 
may take up space and crowd out other motives—other motives that 
could raise moral worth more than the motive to be morally worthy 
itself. If other motives can indeed make a larger contribution to moral 
worth than the motive to be good itself, then it is no wonder that 
wanting to be good can sometimes make one less good than one 
could be otherwise. The explanation is that desiring to be good is 
indeed praiseworthy, but this takes up psychological space that other, 
more praiseworthy, desires could occupy. There is a sort of opportunity 
cost to desiring to be good. 

This explanation handles most of the varieties of the paradox above. 
It tells us something about Strength and Singularity: Rex’s strong 
motive to be praiseworthy takes up energy, and Troy’s singular motive 
takes up space that could be used by superior motives. Ambition 
might be explained this way too: Ulla’s desire to be a moral superhero 
is quite literally getting in the way of better motives: the desire is 


n Gandhi's Truth (New York: Norton, 1969) 

BI am aware of no empirical studies on this specific claim, but endorsements of 
it are common. For instance. “If I act with one eye on my character, I can hardly 
pay proper attention to others*—john Doris, Lack of Character. Personahty end Moral 
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taking up space that could be occupied by the sort of motives that 
are necessary to in fact become a moral superhero. The explanation 
may not help with Manner, but it says something about Moralization: 
Winnie’s moralized valuing of compassion gives her less mental space 
and strength for actual compassion itself. 

If this is the best explanation, then the paradox is nothing more 
than an instrumental or empirical paradox. There is nothing intrinsi- 
cally wrong with very strong, singular, and ambitious motives’ to be 
good; these motives simply block out better motives. These motives 
are not always instrumentally useful to achieving their own ends. This 
explanation makes the paradox not very interesting at all. It makes 
our putative puzzle about moral worth no more interesting than the 
inability to walk and chew gum at the same time.“ | 

There is more to the paradox than this. The paradox is not merely 
empirical, but conceptual or logical. There can be something intrinsi- 
cally nonideal—not merely instrumentally nonideal—about the mo- 
tive to be praiseworthy. I believe that there are two better explanations, 
both of which concern noninstrumental deficiencies in the motive 
to be praiseworthy. 

(A) Proportionakty. Something left undefended in the instrumental 
account leads us to the first richer explanation. A central claim in 
that account was that the motive to be praiseworthy takes up mental 
space that could be occupied by superior motives. But what makes 
these other motives superior? The putatively superior motives we had 
in mind were those that would make the agent morally better than 
the motive to be praiseworthy itself—motives such as compassion and 
benevolence for others and the motive to do the morally right thing. 
Compassion and benevolence seem to be better motives because their 
object is the well-being of other agents. Most of us believe that the 
wellberng of others is usually more important than the moral worth of 
oneself. One reason for thinking so is that wellbeing matters more 
than virtue. If I must choose between someone else’s life and my 
virtue, most think I should choose the former. The tradition includes 
some important opponents to this view—the Stoics and Socrates, for 
instance, for whom virtue is the only real value. But few of us think 


M Sometimes Butler seems to think that the paradoxes of hedonism and utility 
are no more than empirical paradoxes Butler says that “...a person may have so 
steady and fixed an eye upon his own interest, whatever he places it in, as may hinder 
him from atiendsag to many gratifications within his reach"—A/fleen Sermons Preached 
at the Rolls Chapel, 11:9. But Butler can also be read as believing the paradoxes are 
conceptual—see Terence Penelhum, Butler (Boston. Routledge, 1985), pp. 50-57. 
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virtue is so important. Second, the number of agents at issue can 
matter. There are often many others to help, such that one often 
does better to attend to the well-being of the many than the moral 
worth of oneself. And this seems true even if Kant is right that we 
can do more to improve our own virtue than others’ (and others’ 
well-being than our own). So compassion and benevolence seem bet- 
ter than the motive to be praiseworthy. Other motives may be better 
as well: for instance, the motive to be just, the motive to promote 
equality, or perhaps the motive to do the right thing.” 

Nothing in these claims entails that the motive to be good cannot 
reflect well on agents. The claim is only that some motives can reflect 
even better. To put it simply, pursuing various goods can make one 
morally worthy, but some goods are more valuable than others. The 
new explanation for the paradox takes this as a starting point and 
adds the following: it reflects best on one’s moral worth when one’s 
desires are proportioned to the value of ther objects. The most virtuous 
agents are more motivated by more important goods and less moti 
vated by less important goods. Agents who value their own praisewor- 
thiness disproportionately are less praiseworthy than they might be 
otherwise. Or so this explanation says.’ 


4 Tt is often more important to do the right thing than to be good—at least for 
most of us who believe these sorts of conflicts exist. A family of “dirty hands” cases 
asks us whether someone should do some right action even if this compromises his 


or her goodness Antebellum judge Wendell Phillips resigned his judgeship rather 
than apply pro-lavery Fugitive Slave Act laws. The right thing for Phillips may well 
have been to remain a judge and ameliorate the conditions for slaves as best he 
could; instead he tried for moral punty. Better for Phillips to have chosen to do 
nght. Or so Joel Feinberg, among others, says: "The making of dramatic rengnations 
[such as Phillips’s] conyures up pictures of heroic resistance, but in some instances 
there is a suspicion that self indulgence might be the better term. Ifa judge's resignation 
is motivated entirely by his desire to preserve his own moral purity, so that his hands 
will not be soiled with the blood of others, then he makes a poor hero, though his 
conduct on his own behalf might have required considerable courage. But wouldn't 
a more fruitful use of his courage and a craftier use of the power of his office, if 
any, be more commendable? What help does he give the suffering slaves by concer 
trang his efforts on his own integrity? I suspect that efforts to preserve integrity in 
situations hke these will inevitably be self-defeating, because true integrity requires 
more effective resistance and less narcisustic selfconcern"—“The Dilemmas of Judges 
Who Must Interpret ‘Immoral Laws',” in Feinberg and Jules Coleman, eds., Philosophy 
of Law (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 2000, sixth edition), pp. 108-29, here p. 119. With 
Feinberg, I think that attempts to preserve moral worth in dirty hands cases can 
actually lower moral worth—the agent’s worth is damned either way. Not everyone 
believes there are true dirty hands cases of this sort not everyone believes there can 
be fundamental conflicts between doing right and bemg good. If there are genuine 
dirty hands cases, and if in them we often should choose to do right over being 
good—and I thmk both conditions obtain—then the motive to do nght is supenor 
to the motive to be praiseworthy. 

18 For a well-developed treatment of the relationship between virtue and propor- 
tion between the attitudes and objects of motives, see Thomas Hurka, Virtus, Vice, 
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This is an importantly different account than the instrumental 
explanation. The point here is not that the motive to be praiseworthy 
takes space and energy away from other motives. Even if a dispropor- 
tionate motive to be praiseworthy costs the agent nothing in this 
way—even if it demands no cognitive or affective resources at all—the 
disproportion itself is enough to explain the paradoxical drop in 
moral worth that we sense. It is not that too much attention to one’s 
virtue makes virtue instrumentally harder to achieve; it is that the 
oversized attention itself is intrinsically nonideal. 

To say that one’s motives should be proportionate to their objects 
is not to say that one must be motivated by everything that is good. 
There are many things worth wanting, and no one can want them 
all, except in some poetic or attenuated, distant sense. Nor is it neces- 
sarily the case that proportion matters for all motives. Among objects 
with no particular moral value—the sorts of objects one might want 
as a hobbyist—proportion in motives may not be so important. And 
it is not necessarily the case that any disproportion, however small, 
makes one less praiseworthy. It is more plausible to think that drops 
in moral worth come only from significant disproportions. Finally, this 
account is compatible with the position that extravagant disproportion 
can actually make someone highly morally worthy. The account does 
not say that disproportion keeps one from being very good; it only 
explains the curious feature that disproportion keeps one from getting 
any better. 

The proportionality explanation handles the Strength variety of 
the paradox. Rex’s monstrously strong motive to be praiseworthy 
certainly seems to be disproportionate. To want something with Olym- 
pian strength when there are other things worth wanting more is to 
have a significant mismatch between desire and value. Recall that this 
motive more than any other is Rex’s direct, proximate motive for 
action. He is motivated by his virtue at a level of strength dispropor- 
tionate to the value of his own virtue. Proportionality explains why 
we thought there was some threshold for motive strength, such that 
Stan’s moderately strong desire to be good did not trigger the paradox 
but Rex’s extraordinarily strong desire did. The proportionality ac- 





and Value (New York: Oxford, 2001). My mterests ın this paper are more specific than 
Hurka’s: I am interested in a specific type of motive, the desire to be praiseworthy. 

My concern ın this paper is disproportonately great motives to bea arae ii 
There is of course a question about whether one can be less praiseworthy for havıng 
a disproportionately small motive to be praiseworthy. Some think not all the better 
if one takes no thought for his or her own moral worth. In that case, there is an 
asymmetry between the two different types of disproporton: disproportion in one 
direction taints moral worth, while disproportion in another does not 
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count gives an even clearer explanation for Singularity: Troy’s lack 
of care for anything but praiseworthiness is a straightforward case of 
disproportion. I cannot see that this explanation adequately addresses 
Ambition; for that we will need the second noninstrumental explana 
tion below. But it does say something about Manner: when our hypo- 
thetical, Hitchens-inspired Mother Teresa is motivated by moral saint- 
hood and merely uses the poor to achieve it, her motives are 
disproportionate, since she fails to care about the poor themselves. 
And finally, the Moralization form of the paradox makes sense on 
this account. When Winnie moralizes compassion, she cares dispro- 
portionately about her praiseworthiness and not enough about com- 
passion.” 

Must the requisite proportionality be strictly tied to the value of 
the objects of the motives, or should we also take into account the 
proportion of an agent’s motives relative to one another? I think the 
latter is more plausible, and thinking again about Gandhi will help 
us see that. Gandhi seems to have cared about many valuable things 
passionately: the oppression of the untouchables within India, mis- 
treatment of Indians by the British, and of course his own search for 
personal goodness.” And it is reasonable to think that he cared about 
these morally important matters more than most of his contemporar- 
ies. Exactly his powerful motives for those other matters seem to give 
him latitude to be more powerfully motivated to be praiseworthy, with 
no drop in his moral worth. The threshold at which the paradox kicks 
in is higher for him than for his average contemporary, since a strong 
virtue motive tn him is not out of proportion to his other motives, as 
it would be for others. So proportion seems relativized to some degree 
to the quality of an agent’s other motives. 

(B) Modakty. Maybe proportion is not everything. Even if an agent’s 
motives are proportionate, other relations among them may also be 
necessary to explain fully the paradox. For instance, maybe the proxim- 
ity of the motive to some action matters.” We might think of the 
agent’s motives as lying along a chain of practical inferences, with 


1 She may also care disproportonately about compassion, and not enough about 
the agents who are the objects of the compassion; this would be another sort of dispro- 
portion. 

4 Gandhi also cared about many valuable things too little, such as his treatment 
of his wife. Are there failures to have certain motives (such as the treatment of one’s 
spouse) that preclude the effect I discuss above? Or does the effect obtain, as long 
as one cares powerfully about a sufficently rich set of important moral objects? 

"I say “action,” but not all agent deliberation results ın an action. Some chams 
of motives result in an intention but no action; and some chains of motives do not 
even result in an intention—fantasies, for instance. If proximity matters, ıt might 
matter to all of these cases. For economy, I will only discuss actions. 
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general motives further back in the chain (“I want something to eat”), 
more specific motives in the middle (“I want something to eat from 
the corner store”), and very specific motives at the end of the chain 
(“I want that Hershey bar”). The explanation for the paradox may 
have something to do with the distance between an action and the 
praiseworthiness motive in the agent’s chain of motives. If so, the 
paradox is sensitive not just to proportionality, but also to the structure 
of an agent’s motives. 

Take Rex: when we first discussed him, we said that his motive to 
be praiseworthy was both exceptionally strong and usually his direct, 
proximate motive. But what if the motive is not both? Suppose instead 
we imagine that the motive is very strong but never Rex’s proximate 
motive. His praiseworthiness motive is not idle: it is a secondary or 
background motive, further back in the chain, directing many of 
Rex’s broader projects. When Rex spoons spaghetti and salad onto 
a plate at the soup kitchen, his motive is care for the homeless person 
holding it; his strong praiseworthiness motive is what moved him to 
start up the new soup kitchen last year. Rex chose and organized his 
life projects from a strong desire to be good, but that motive does 
not appear in his day-to-day execution of those projects. His motive 
is not proximate to his specific actions. It is far back in the chain of 
chunks of practical reasoning leading to these actions. It is no less 
exceptionally strong for being there, but it simply does not come up 
as a direct reason for action. It need not come up at all, except on 
those occasions when Rex reflects on his projects and ends. It seems 
the paradox does not occur in this case: Réx does not seem less 
praiseworthy for having an exceptionally strong background motive to 
be praiseworthy. Being further back in the chain launders the motive. 
If this is right, then an additional explanation for the paradox has 
something to do with the location of the praiseworthiness motive 
within an agent’s chain of motives. 

This is not an unfamiliar move in moral psychology. Kantians have 
been saying something like this for some time now about the motive 
of duty. The thought is that Kant really might have something to be 
embarrassed about in his insistence that one must always act from 
this motive—the motive to do the right thing. Apologists argue that 
Kant did not mean that this motive must always be one’s direct, 
proximate motive. Rather, the motive of duty functions as a back- 
ground motive, a sort of gatekeeper of other motives and a motive 
that can guide one’s choice of projects and ends.” 


™ At least, this is one familar reading of Kant, supported by more than a few 
texts, which has been taken up by Kantians.such as Barbara Herman and Marcia 
Baron—Herman, The Practice of Moral Judgment (Cambridge: Harvard, 1998); Baron, 
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So the Kantian move is one plausible way of cashing out our intr 
itions that distance begins to explain something about the paradox 
of moral worth. The paradox seems acute when the motive to be 
praiseworthy is proximate to an agent’s actions, but less acute or 
nonexistent when further back in an agent’s motive chain.” I say that 
this only begins to explain the paradox, since we can still ask why 
distance matters. To have identified a factor—distance—to which the 
paradox is sensitive is some progress; but we also want to know why the 
factor matters. I want to turn now to that deeper level of explanation. 

I think that motive distance and structure matter because of modal 
facts about the objects of those motives. Some objects of motives are 
actual, some are only possible; and among possible objects, some are 
nearer to being actual than others. My motive to have cool water 
running down my throat happens to have an object that will be actual 
at the moment just after I write this sentence. The object of my motive 
to cuddle my baby is merely possible, but near to realization, for I 
will leave my office soon. And when beauty pageant contestants say 





Kantian Ethics Almost uathout Apology (Ithaca: Cornell, 1995). Since these are the 
Kantrans who make the move I want to discuss above, I will set other readings aside. 
I do think there ıs a better reading of Kant himself; one on which good agents are 
not in fact required to always act on the motive of duty: action from duty makes a 
good will most conspicuous, but it is not the only motive from which a good will 
can act, and a good will would not want the unfortunate circumstances that require 
acting only on the mouve of duty to obtain. See Allen Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought 
(New York: Cambridge, 1999), pp. 26-30. 

Paul Guyer takes a position closer to Herman’s and Baron’s in his “Moral Worth, 
Virtue, and Ment,” in Guyer, Kent on Freedom, Law, and Happiness (New York: Cam- 
bridge, 2000), pp. 287-329. Guyer argues that the agent who would always act from 
the motrve of duty need only incorporate his maxims under a fundamental commit- 
ment or urmaxim to do what is moral. In her more recent work, Herman entertains 
the possibility that the motive of duty might in some sense distribuis itself among 
one’s other motives by shaping and defining them—see Herman, “Making Room 
for Character,” in Stephen Engstrom and Jennifer Whiting, eds., Aristotle, Kant, and 
the Stowcs (New York. Cambridge, 1996), pp. 36-60. 

2 I do not think the motive to be praiseworthy can occupy the role of master direc- 
tor and gatekeeper motrve—that is, the motive at the very back of the chain—without 
the paradox recurring. Organizing one’s projects and ends with the motive to do 
the right thing as a sort of master director and gatekeeper of other motives 1s one 
thing; it is another for the motive to be praiseworthy to play this role. I think this 
us what the dirty hands cases tell us: when faced with a conflict between doing right 
and bemg good, one should choose to do nght Conflicts of downstream motives 
invite us to look upstream for adjudicaton, and the motive to do the nght thing 
should be further upstream than the motive to be praiseworthy. I suggested earlier 
that dirty hands cases might be one argument for proportionality; and it is the greater 
value of doing right compared to being good that makes the motte to be praiseworthy 
less suitable as a master director. But again: the motive to be praiseworthy does not 
seem to curb moral worth when it is neither proximate nor the master back- 
ground motive. 
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that they want world peace—taking them for a moment as sincere in 
that desire—the object of their desire is not only merely possible, but 
distressingly distant from the actual world. Some motives have objects . 
that are easy to make actual, others not; some objects exist in near 
possible worlds, others in distant possible worlds. 

Along with these modal facts we need a principle that connects 
them to the moral worth of the motives that contain them. The 
principle that will do successful explanatory work about the paradox 
is one that will also say something about the distance between motive 
and action in an agent’s motive structure. The principle I have in 
mind is this: the moral worth of a motive goes down as both of the 
following increase: the motive’s proximity to action, and the distance 
between its object and actuality.” Proximate motives with very distant 
nonactual objects suffer from a kind of modality failure. Proximate 
motives should have realizable objects; less proximate motives can 
aim at distant targets. Agents are less praiseworthy (and maybe even 
blameworthy) when their motive structure does not take into account 
the remoteness of certain objects. Good agents can certainly have 
valuable remote objects in their motive structures—we should not 
think much ofan agent who has none—but motives with these objects 
live further back in their motive chains, fronted by specific plans and 
intentions to reach them. Good agents structure their motives such that 
a pathway lined with specific motives supplements their desire for world 
peace. Everyone knows about the road to hell; but in praiseworthy agents, 
the road away from hell is also paved with good intentions—specific 
(and sincere) executions of worthy background motives. 

This principle and these modal facts explain the paradox of moral 
worth in an important way. Ulla’s immediate ambition to be a moral 
superhero was underexplained by the proportionality explanation. 
Our new modality account does better. Ulla’s ambition gets in the 
way of her object because the object is not something that she, an 
undistinguished moral agent, can immediately achieve. Her moral 
worth would be higher if she had a more modest immediate goal. 
The modality explanation also tells us why we are not so bothered by 
Mother Teresa or Gandhi wanting to be even better than they are: the 
possible world in which they are moral superheroes is not so distant. 

The modality account also says something about the other varieties 
of the paradox. We saw that the paradox can diminish for Rex when 
his incredibly strong motive to be good is further back in his motive 
chains. In the case of Singularity, Troy’s moral worth would be better 


2? A related use of modality appears in Hurka, pp. 118-20. 
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if his singular motive to be good were instead one background motive 
among other, more proximate specific motives. Modality is not the 
only thing that goes wrong in these varieties of the paradox. A full 
explanation of the dissipation of the paradox might appeal to propor- 
tionality as well: for Rex at his most praiseworthy, it is also the case 
that the strength of his praiseworthiness motive is more proportional 
to his motives for other good things. But modality does explain part 
of what can go wrong. 

Manner is not explained so well by this account: our hypothetical 
Mother Teresa’s instrumentalization of the poor is a problem not so 
much of modality but rather the way she goes about trying to bring 
the objects of her motives into existence. Even if her motive to be 
good is in the background and surrounded by more specific motives, 
the problem is that those specific motives themselves are not enough 
directed at the well-being of the poor. 

Moralization also seems better explained by proportionality, but 
now that we have both accounts in hand, we should return to a 
question we raised earlier. When we first discussed Moralization, we 
wondered whether nonmorakzed motives—that is, motives the agent 
does not necessarily regard as raising her moral worth—might para- 
doxically lower moral worth when they are particularly strong, ambi 
tious, or singular. The motive to be praiseworthy itself has this feature, 
of course: that is what we sensed in the original cases of Rex, Ulla, 
and Troy. But I think familiar motives such as compassion and benevo- 
lence can have this feature as well. If Verna has a monstrously strong 
nonmoralized compassion motive, or wants to be superheroically com- 
passionate, or wants only to be compassionate, she might be paradoxi- 
cally less praiseworthy than she would be with less strong, less amb} 
tious, and less singular compassion. Our two explanations tell us why: 
Verna’s motive is either disproportionate or inappropriately tuned 
to modal facts (or both). Her compassion seems disproportionately 
strong—there are other goods worth caring about—and perhaps also 
directed at states of affairs that are only distantly possible. The paradox 
seemed especially interesting in the case of the motive to be praisewor- 
thy; but in fact the same elements that create the paradox there create 
it elsewhere. Or so it is if our explanations are correct. 

A few more clarifications about the modality explanation are in 
order. First, there need be no strit relation between the distance 
from a motive object’s possibility to actuality and the distance along 
a chain from the motive to its most concrete motive descendants. A 
very short chain of practical inferences may front ambitious motives 
in good agents—at least, when the path to making the possible actual 
is clear. The point is that there is some interesting relation between 
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the distances: the best agents are sensitive to modal facts. Second, I 
think the modal facts at issue are subjective rather than objective. That 
is, agents are judged according to what they reasonably think the 
modal facts are, not what they really are. If someone reasonably thinks 
world peace is closer than it actually is, we should not count this 
failure to grasp the modal facts against her. The aid workers who 
helped fight a cholera threat in Rwandan refugee camps might have 
reasonably believed they were helping innocent victims; in fact they 
unknowningly helped those Hutus who had committed genocide 
against the Tutsis.” If the best available evidence said that simply 
treating cholera in these refugee camps was the best way to actualize 
the end of meaningless death, the aid workers are not to blame. The 
modifier about reasonability is important: if Ulla thinks she is much 
closer to moral superhero-hood than she is, and her failure to realize 
this owes to her obtuseness and laziness in reading the evidence 
available to her, we should count this against her. 

An important class of cases concerns possibilities that may seem so 
distant that it is hard to take any confident steps toward their actuality 
at all. Most people have no idea how to move successfully toward 
peace in the Middle East and the eradication of poverty. It is not 
necessarily obtuseness and laziness that keeps one from knowing the 
best concrete steps to take: here the pathway from possibility to actual- 
ity is murky even to the best agents. But the best agents do not lack 
specific successor motives. Praiseworthy agents can form concrete 
motives to search harder for the best concrete steps; they can examine 
their thinking for common confusions that can make worthy possibilit- 
ies seem more futile than they really are;* and they can take initial 
steps without certainty that their ultimate objective will be achieved.” 
The best agents are not necessarily obsessive-compulsive people with 
heads full of microdetail master plans that map out a sure path from 
possibility to actuality. Mother Teresa—the real one this time, not the 
hypothetical Teresa we have been considering—acts without certainty 
that all the poor will be fed; but there are poor people here and now, 
and at least some of them can be helped. 


B See David Rueff, A Bed for the Night: Humanitancnism m Cnsis (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 2002). The Hutus still should have been helped—they were victims after 
all (of cholera), though not innocent victims. But this is not all that should have 
been done: the Hutus should have been held accountable for the genocide. The 
Rwanda genocide 1s complex, of course, and that is in part the point 

™* For an archaeology of several such confusions, see Peter Unger, Levrng High and 
Lattsng Die (New York: Oxford, 1996), pp. 75-83. 

™ For literary and historical examples, see Sharon D. Welch, A Femenist Ethic of 
Fisk (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990). 
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So we have found two explanations for the paradox that survive 
scrutiny: proportionality and modality. Proportionality explains some 
varieties (Strength, Singularity, Manner, Moralization) and modality 
others (Strength, Singularity, Ambition, Moralization). The overlap 
is not necessarily a surprise: a few varieties are complex enough that 
both explanations are important. Both accounts are more philosophi- 
cally interesting than the instrumental explanation (though that says 
something about the paradox, too). Both are important if we want 
to understand the ways in which someone like Gandhi succeeded and 
failed. Gandhi says that “all my ventures in the political field [and on 
a natural reading of his autobiography, all his ventures outside as 
well] are directed to this same end,” which is “selfrealization.”™ Para 
doxically, Gandhi’s moral worth goes down if that end is only distantly 
possible and he lacks other specific motives sensitive to modal facts. 
His moral worth may also go down if this motive is disproportionate to 
other goods such as friendship—exactly George Orwell’s complaint.” 

And both explanations are important if we want to understand 
more generally why it can be bad to want a good thing too much, or 
too much of a good thing, or only that good thing, or a good thing 
in the wrong way, or a good thing under a moralized description. 
Broad is right: a healthy appetite for personal righteousness is a good 
thing, if kept in due control by good manners. We now see those 
good manners to be proportion and sensitivity to modal facts. 

KELLY SORENSEN 
Ursinus College 


™ An Autobiography: The Story of My Experiments with Truth (Boston: Beacon, 1993), 

P- xyi Selfrealization 1s not just moral perfection for Gandhı, but also a kind of 
truth,” salvation, freedom, and an expenence with God. 

Y “Reflections on Gandhi,” in Sonia Orwell and Ian Angus, eds., The Collected 

Essays, and Letters of George Orwell, Volume IV (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

World, 1968), pp. 463-70. 
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Alchemies of the Mind: Rationality and the Emotions. JON ELSTER. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1999. xi + 450 p. Cloth $75.00, 
paper $19.95. 


Alchemies of the Mrnd is devoted to uncovering and exploring the 
dynamic structures of emotional life. On a familiar conception, an 
emoton is an attitude towards an object or state of affairs, laden 
perhaps with affect. Jon Elster argues that such a view is atomic, static, 
and simplistic. Emotional episodes usually have structures that are 
not atomic but complex in their contents, and are not static but 
dynamic and evolving. He proposes that “emotional life may be a 
succession of episodes, each of which has an internal structure, rather 
than a simple succession of experiences” (59). This idea permeates 
the book. The result is a rich and nuanced work that reveals many 
complexities of the human mind. 

Elster investigates such intriguing psychological states as shame, 
envy, malice, indignation, pity, schadenfreude, contempt, pride- 
fulness, and romantic love. There are a few reasons why Elster concen- 
trates on these complex emotions. Such emotions have the “greatest 
explanatory relevance” for social and political analysis (61). And, 
though science can help us to understand simpler emotions (anger, 
fear, disgust, parental love), it has not shed much light on the more 
deeply human emotions (48). This is why “prescientific insights into 
the emotions are not simply superseded by modern psychology in 
the way natural philosophy has been superseded by physics” (50). 
Interestingly, Elster finds La Rochefoucauld’s views about uncon- 
scious thought and motivation “probably more valuable than anything 
found in twentieth-century psychology” (84). Any successful analysis 
will require a great deal of subtlety—perhaps more than can be con- 
trolled for or created in a scientific setting—as well as intuitive insight 
into the human heart and mind. So Elster goes where the insights 
seem greatest, and where they intersect with his own interests, which 
happily are broad ranging and deep. He finds his sources of insight 
into the emotions in literature, proverbs, and historical texts. His 
case studies range over humiliation in ancient Greece, the exquisite 
subtleties of seventeenth-century French society, the envy-driven prac- 
tices of nineteenth-century America, and vengeance killings in medi 
eval Iceland and nineteenth-century Corsica. He discusses Aristotle, 
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Shakespeare, Jane Austen, Stendhal, and Tocqueville. He draws on 
the French moralists—Montaigne, Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, and La 
Bruyére—for insight into how emotions cause other emotions, affect 
judgment, and induce what he calls “transmutation of motivations” 
(76). Most of the book is concerned with such internal changes, the 
“alchemies” of the mind. 

Once the phenomena have been identified and illustrated, Elster 
investigates the mechanisms behind them. These are “frequently oc- 
curring and easily recognizable causal patterns that are triggered 
under generally unknown conditions or with indeterminate conse- 
quences” (1, italics omitted). An explanation by mechanism takes the 
form “A sometimes causes B.” Elster points out that if this were all 
that could be said for them, mechanisms would be “near-useless” (10). 
But mechanisms identify particular causal patterns that make them 
explanatorily useful. They offer more explanatory power than do 
appeals to statistical regularities, which can mask distinct causal mech- 
anisms (44ff.). An example of a mechanism is wishful thinking: some- 
times wanting x causes believing that x is true. Though this is hardly 
a lawlike phenomenon—more often than not, wanting x does not 
result in believing x is so—still, it is a phenomenon we understand. 
The same tension between the belief that not-x and the desire that x 
can also produce the different and incompatible effect known as 
adaptive preference formation, whereby a desire is changed to match 
a belief. We cannot predict which of the two mechanisms, if either, 
will be triggered. But sometimes certain factors might nudge us toward 
a prediction. Consider the absent lover. Will “absence make the heart 
grow fonder,” or will it be “out of sight, out of mind”? Elster approves 
of La Rochefoucauld’s resolution: “Absence lessens moderate passions 
and intensifies great ones, as the wind blows out a candle but fans 
up a fire” (40). In addition to the difficulty of predicting which of 
two opposing mechanisms will become active, there are other ways 
that the net effect of the mechanisms is indeterminate. A single cause 
might produce two determinate but opposite effects. Or a cause might 
trigger an effect that then itself triggers an opposite effect. 

To some it will seem intuitively true that such mechanisms describe 
standard causal patterns in human psychology. They seem good inputs 
for further generalizing, for deeper and broader explanations of how 
the mind works. But others will be dismayed. They worry that “mecha 
nisms” are no better than made-up stories. Elster is sensitive to this 
worry: “Stories are ad hoc and arbitrary; mechanisms are not” (15). 
He does not explicitly say why not. His book as a whole, with a great 
many examples analyzed and interpreted, constitutes the answer. The 
internal alchemies he identifies are not haphazard. There is for the 
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most part an engine that drives them all, namely the human need to 
act and feel for good reason, and to see oneself as acting and feeling 
for good reason. But one wants more justification of the methodology. 
Is it justification enough that we cannot deny that these are patterns 
in human psychology? Are they the sort of patterns that psychologists 
accept as phenomena and then try to explain? 

Elster does not think that appeal to mechanisms is ideal. It is essen- 
tial to understanding psychology only because there is often no expla- 
nation by laws to be had; it would be better if such laws could be 
found. It is not completely clear whether he thinks the need for 
mechanisms is a feature of our ways of knowing or of the world. At 
least some appeals to mechanisms seem to be the result of not knowing 
enough about the world (cf. 36). But he also seems to leave open the 
possibility that mechanisms may turn out to be the best description 
of our basic psychology. The indeterminacy built into them may be 
just a fact, rather than a product of our ignorance. In any case, we crave 
understanding of the emotions and their effects. Our best method 
of learning as much as we can, says Elster, is to follow the path 
of mechanisms. 

His discussion of the nature of the emotions opens with the follow 
ing caveat: “I prefer to leave the concept [of emotion] open-ended 
and ambiguous, in the hope that at some future time we may come 
to understand it better.” Because there may not be a common causal 
mechanism, it might “turn out that the unruly category of ‘the emo- 
tions’ encompasses several, internally homogeneous classes of phe- 
nomena” (241). In the meantime, Elster adopts an ecumenical view. 
He prefers to admit many states into the category of the emotions: 
admiration, liking, aesthetic awe, aesthetic surprise, being “needy of 
honor” (which produces “an anguish of incompleteness” (228)), hy- 
bris (by which he means the pleasurable humiliation of others (214)), 
and in general any state that seems to be “emotive,” as well as some 
that are not. He provides a valuable discussion of the deficiencies 
inherent in a cost/benefit modeling of the emotions (155ff., 301ff.). 
Emotions are portrayed as tightly bound vehicles of rationalizations: 
examples abound in which an “emotion works backward, to invent 
its own justification” (130) by causing the very beliefs that provide 
justification for the emotion. In general, Elster relies on a phenomeno- 
logical, or at least a pretheoretical, intuitive understanding of emo- 
tions (243). He does not provide a general theory of the emotions, 
nor is doing so his aim. He avoids constructing fully general theories 
because of the tremendous diversity of his subject matter. He is more 
interested in the consequences of the emotions, in their interrelation 
with reason and rationality, and in the ways the emotions generate 
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other mental states, especially other emotions. The lack of a tightly 
constructed theory leaves Elster with much room to indulge us with 
a great many distinct observations, speculations, and arguments. 
Sometimes we are presented with the interesting just because it is so. 
Yet he is probably right that what he calls the “hodge-podge” nature 
of his taxonomizing is truer to the complexity of the facts than “a 
more parsimonious and coherent account” would be (329). All this 
leaves much to chew on, perhaps disagree with, in the nitty-gritty. 

Consider his discussion of hatred in a section on Aristotle. “In 
hatred, my hostility is directed toward another person or a category 
of individuals who are seen as intrinsically and irremediably bad. For 
the world to be made whole, they have to disappear” (65). Emphasiz- 
ing that he is talking about an occurrent emotion and not a disposi 
tion, Elster argues, against Aristotle, that hatred is painful. But he 
agrees with Aristotle’s claim that hatred is not as great an impediment 
to instrumental rationality as anger is. No argument is given for this 
view, though of course it is a truism that hatred can be cold and even 
“unemotional.” It seems counterintuitive, however, to say that hatred 
essentially permits rational behavior in a way that anger does not. 
Consider gay bashing in the military. This is not Elster’s example, but 
the motivation behind that behavior seems to satisfy his definition of 
hatred. Surely such hatred can “cloud the mind as anger and fear 
do”? Perhaps he—and Aristotle—would respond that this case involves 
an extreme kind of anger, and not hatred proper. But then one wants 
to know more about what is at stake in this disagreement, and how 
we might adjudicate it. 

In Elster’s view, Aristotle reveals many truths about the emotions. 
And foremost among these is that emotions are shaped by social 
interaction. Elster provides an extended discussion of social emotional 
phenomena, especially shame, envy, and the “cluster of emotions 
related to the pursuit and defense of honor” (139). This supports the 
general thrust of his work: that we are essentially social creatures, 
caring more about our relative standing in our social relations than 
we do about our absolute well-being. Moreover, Elster wants to explain 
the mechanisms that sustain and shape social norms. He argues pro- 
vocatively that “the emotion of shame is not only a support of social 
norms, but the support” (145). He tempers this with the observation 
that norm-guided behavior might be upheld by a passion for the 
norm that is independent of fearing shame. Wrath, for example, may 
sustain practices of vengeance (155). 

Elster’s view is that social norms do not operate merely as a system 
of material sanctions. Sanctions work not because of the costs imposed 
on the norm violator, but because of the costs incurred by the sanc- 
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tioner. “The more it costs me to refuse to deal with you, the stronger 
you will feel the contempt behind my refusal and the more acute will 
be your shame.... [T]he costs to the sanctioner are what makes the 
sanction really painful to the target. It tells him that others see him 
as so bad that they are willing to forego valuable opportunities rather 
than to have to deal with him” (146). So sanctions work because of 
contempt and of shame. This is compelling and surely illuminates 
not a few cases of norm enforcement. But I wonder how central it is: 
it seems possible to sanction without shaming, just as one can shame 
without incurring costs. Investigating the extent of this is an interest- 
ing empirical question. Still one cannot deny that “the anticipation 
of shame acts as a powerful regulator of behavior” (154). It is, as 
Elster stresses, extremely difficult to endure the contempt of others. 

One reason Elster thinks shame is so effective at norm-guidance is 
that avoidance of shame, unlike avoidance of guilt, “cannot take the 
easy option of self-deception, it has to use the hard option of behavior 
modification” (154). But taken at face value, it cannot be true in 
general that one cannot avoid shame by being self-deceived. Self- 
deception about whether properties one finds shameful apply to one 
seems possible. Take, for example, being a gossip, a bore, having bad 
posture, or being cheap and stingy. “It is hard to deny behavior,” 
Elster says (154). But this misses a whole stock of characters who think 
they are charming but are boring, and so on. In addition, it seems 
possible for such self-deception to affect one’s ability to see how 
others perceive one. It is true that once one experiences shame—once 
shaming is succeasful—one may not be able to hide what one takes 
to be the shameful property from oneself. Shaming is in this sense 
transparent, and such cases are paradigms of social control. Elster’s 
account of the shame-based control of social behavior requires that 
the shame “is triggered by the contemptuous or disgusted disapproval 
by others of something one has done” (149). But Elster also allows 
that shame can be “induced by something that is done to one or by 
entirely unrelated events” (150), and that one can feel shame when 
there is no disapproval present or perceived (though he calls this 
shame “irrational”). It is not clear how these forms of shame play a 
role in maintaining social norms. 

The most interesting mechanisms, the centerpiece of the book, are 
those whereby a motivation is transformed, either through (a) the 
unconscious process of transmutation, highly motivated by the need 
for self-esteem, or through (b) the conscious misrepresentation of 
that motivation, motivated by the need for the esteem of others. There 
is much grey area between the two (336, 374), and self-deception 
hovers uncomfortably between, and can sometimes morph into, the 
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two (335). Knowledge of one’s motivations can be so undesirable that 
there are internal and external pressures to misrepresent them, to 
oneself and to others. Similarly, transmutations are driven by the need 
to avoid painful meta-emotions (feelings of shame, guilt, or anger 
whose objects are other emotions) and to experience something bet- 
ter in its place. So the pure envy of another’s good fortune can turn 
to righteous indignation that it was got by immoral means (98, 316). 
The envy then remains unconscious, but one also gains a virtuous 
feeling. In another frequently discussed example, a shameful love can 
turn into hate. - 

Elster identifies amour-propre, the desire for esteem and self-esteem, 
as the central motivating force behind the formation of many emo- 
tions, both pleasant and unpleasant. He writes of its “corrosive and 
transmuting effects” (77)—corrosive because it can pull us away from 
doing or seeking what is in our best interest (cf. 90f£.). Central to 
amour-propre is the belief that we act for reasons. “It is an important 
part of our self-image that we believe ourselves and want ourselves to 
be swayed by reason rather than by passion or interest” (91). Indeed, 
it is because the heart must pretend to act by reason (that is, impar- 
tially) that “the head is always fooled by the heart” (91). Elster aims 
to show that many irrational emotional states are in fact motivated 
in this way (286). Take the following: hatred of those whom we have 
unjustly injured; anger at those who have helped us; anger at those 
whom we bore, or who have proved us to be wrong; anger at those 
who do not return our love. In each of these cases, Elster argues that 
the hostile emotion is caused by a mechanism involving damage to 
one’s self-esteem. Regarding those who irrationally hate those whom 
they have harmed, he says, “admitting that they behaved badly is 
intolerable to their self-esteem. Instead, they engage in fault finding, 
so that they can say about the other, to themselves and to third parties, 
‘He only got what he deserved’” (106). 

While one might quibble with some of his examples and detailed 
taxonomy of types of emotional transmutations, it is hard to deny 
the general phenomenon. And it is hard to deny the importance of 
explaining transmutations if one hopes to understand the mind. Yet, 
as Elster argues, we do not have such an explanation; transmutations 
are far from understood. 


Exacth how does it happen that people fool themselves into thinking 
that they do what they do for other motivations than those which really 
animate them? [...] What is needed is a theory or a mechanism-generat- 
ing framework that can explain the role of the various motivations as 
inputs, engines, and outputs of transmutation. But there ıs no such theory or 
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framework. Neither of the two dominant theones of motivated attitudinal 
change, Festinger’s theory of cognitive dissonance and Freud’s theory 
of defense mechanisms, addresses the issues I have identified, although 
each of them touches on closely related questions (362-63). 


Elster’s main complaint against cognitive dissonance theory is that 
it does not adequately account for the process whereby dissonance 
is reduced. In particular, it does not recognize that emotions such as 
shame can provide the motive for such reduction. He urges those 
who would develop cognitive-dissonance theories to recognize that 
emotions themselves can induce dissonance reduction (365-66). But 
he does not say just what the status of the emotions would be in such 
a theory. For example, it is not clear whether the emotions in question 
might motivate in virtue of their negative affect, or in virtue of encap- 
sulating a set of beliefs that are themselves involved in the cogni 
tive dissonance. 

Problems with the Freudian theory of defense mechanisms are not 
as easily remedied, according to Elster. The theory does not address 
emotional transmutations, and it is not clear how it could do so. 
“Another charge is that of “taxonomic chaos”: there is little agreement 
on the types of defense mechanisms. He adds to this the charge that 
defense mechanisms cannot be directly observed, while emotions can 
be directly experienced from a first person perspective. Thus we have 
much stronger reasons to believe in the existence of the emotions 
than we do to believe in defense mechanisms. “We may be unsure 
about how to classify them and how to distinguish them from one 
another, but the reality of, say, anger and fear could not possibly be 
denied” (368). This is of course right. But even if we grant that 
emotions are evident in a way that defense mechanisms are not, 
it seems to me that we must be struck by the fact that emotional 
transmutations are, in this respect, in no better a position than defense 
mechanisms. For while one may observe that one emotion is followed 
by another, transmutations are not themselves directly observable, 
even from the first person perspective. Even so, there are crucial 
differences between Elster’s unconscious mechanisms and the Freud- 
ian unconscious. The notion of transmutation is potentially more 
open to interesting psychological theory that could someday be tested. 
It is also not as deeply theoretical; it draws upon our common-sense 
psychology. The question is which of these theories are more likely 
to be fruitful, to lead to an empirical research program. That transmu- 
tation will do so seems plausible. 

A point that perhaps gets to the heart of Elster’s criticism of Freud, 
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and to a central feature of his own methodological approach, is this. 
Freud’s defense mechanisms, he says, have “no intuitive plausibility” 
(368). It seems implausible that defense mechanisms, or the Freudian 
notion of projection, for that matter, are brute mechanisms. Elster 
wants a rationalistic explanation. He wants it to make sense how and 
why a mechanism such as projection provides relief for the subject. 
Explanations via mechanisms must make their subject matter intelligi- 
ble. I think this is part of the reason Elster urges that we look to plays 
and novels “as the closest thing to a controlled experiment involving 
high-stakes human emotions” (108). He suggests that we refer to 
fictional characters as if they were real, “as if, that is, they could provide 
illustrations or counterexamples for this or that abstract proposition” 
(125). This suggests that the standards by which we are to judge the 
contributions of literary and historical sources are the standards of 
intelligibility. As he puts it, we are to see if the experiments explored 
through literary characters ring true (109). 

Elster challenges much of the methodology of current work on the 
emotions (the hasty inferences sometimes drawn from neurological 
studies, for example). He also challenges much work that is not overtly 
about the emotions but should be, such as rational choice theory and 
economics. He lays a large array of cases before us. He is unafraid of 
the difficult cases, the complex cases, and the highly puzzling ones; 
we have a feast of phenomena to consider. Elster is attracted by 
complexity, and compelled by its being subtle and elaborate. Two or 
more mechanisms often yield more than the sum of understanding 
provided by either one alone. Add to this complexity the essential 
indeterminacy at the heart of all mechanisms, and one faces a daunt- 
ing theoretical challenge. My sense is that Elster would not have it any 
other way. Indeed, part of the value of his work is that he continually— 
and rather enthusiastically—reminds us how little we really know 
about psychology and about our emotional lives in particular. The 
facts are both fascinating and genuinely mysterious. Alchemies of the 
Mind provides a map of fertile areas for further inquiry, replete with 
novel and deep insights. Not only do we learn that the emotions are 
far more complex than we might have thought, but we also learn how 
diverse are their “large-scale, systematic effects” (407) on virtually all 
aspects of human life. 

STEPHANIE BEARDMAN 
Barnard College 
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Plato on Parts and Wholes: The Metaphysics of Structure. VERITY HARTE. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2002. vii + 311 p. Cloth $49.95. 


Imagine David Lewis, David Armstrong, and Peter van Inwagen in- 
volved in a debate that starts with the hypothesis “If One is” and 
purports to deduce from it the conclusion “Then, chopped up by 
Being, it is many and unlimited in multitude.” Verity Harte’s 
groundbreaking and insightful new book takes us into a mind-set from 
which we can see that contemporary metaphysicians, even though they 
of course would not put it that way, are very much up to the same 
thing as Plato in his discussion of parts and wholes in the Theaetetus, 
Sophist, Parmenides, Philebus, and Timaeus. In fact, as Harte argues in 
a work that impressively straddles both detailed scholarly debates in 
ancient philosophy as well as ongoing discussions in contemporary 
metaphysics, Plato is precisely concerned to take a stand on what we 
would now describe as van Inwagen’s “Special Composition Question,” 
the question “Under what conditions do many things compose one 
thing?”' and to come out against David Lewis’s “Axiom of Unrestricted 
Composition,” according to which any plurality of objects whatsoever, 
no matter how disparate and dissimilar, composes a further object, 
their mereological sum.” Without ever leaving her firm grounding in 
the subtle and textually sensitive concerns of a historian of philosophy, 
Harte artfully takes us through some of the most difficult contexts 
in Plato’s writings and constructs for us a coherent, believable and 
suspenseful reading of the text, which not only succeeds in portraying 
Plato as a serious contender in the debate concerning mereological 
composition, alongside current theorists, but which actually extracts 
from Plato’s texts the outlines of a viable conception of composition 
that is in some ways more attractive than those offered by present- 
day writers. 

Of course, some elements in Plato’s account will inevitably strike 
contemporary readers as odd or alien, for example, the details of the 
elaborate creation stories we find in the Timaeus, according to which 
the cosmos, created by a divine demiurge out of geometrical propor- 
tions and a mysterious entity called the “receptacle,” is a living, en- 


! van Inwagen, Material Bengs (Ithaca, NY: Cornell, 1990). 
? Lewis, Parts of Classes (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1991). 
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souled animal whose body consists of fiery pyramids, airy octahedrons, 
watery icosahedrons, and earthy cubes. But the presence of these 
elements which do not easily translate into our current vocabulary, 
so Harte argues forcefully, should not distract us from those features 
of Plato’s views on composition which contemporary debates all but 
ignore at their own peril, in particular the allimportant notion of 
Structure. 

In the early chapters of Harte’s book (chapters 1 and 2), we watch 
Plato first trying out and ultimately rejecting alternative models of 
composition, those he finds to be lacking precisely in that they do 
not make room for the notion of structure. The most prominent of 
these, a kind of “composition-as-identity” view, prevalent in sections 
of the Theactetus, Parmenides, and Sophist, whose ancient proponents 
turn out to be the commitmentshy Eleatics, is in fact surprisingly 
close to that of David Lewis; it is eventually found to be untenable 
by Plato because it fails to allow for wholes that are genuinely one 
despite the fact that they have many parts. Harte’s central thesis, which 
she develops and defends in chapters 3 and 4 of her book, is that 
Platonic wholes not only essentially have structure: they are (to be 
identified with) structures; their parts are, as Harte puts it, “structure- 
laden,” that is, their existence and identity is in some sense dependent 
on the whole of which they are part. We eventually see Plato’s positive 
model of composition unfold in sections of the Parmenides, Sophist, 
Philebus, and Timaeus, primarily in the form of a number of evocative 
examples from language, music, meteorology, medicine, philosophy, 
and cosmology. 

From the diverse texts that make up the “positive undercurrent” 
in Plato’s mereological writings, Harte assembles for us the following 
positive characterization of Platonic wholes. (i) Unity. To bring out 
the intimate relation into which the parts of a genuinely unified whole 
must enter, Plato invokes a rich and suggestive vocabulary consisting 
of terms like “weaving together,” “blending,” “mixing,” “communing,” 
“combining,” “harmonizing,” and “fitting together.” (ii) Ontological 
Commitment. When parts of the right kind enter into this intimate 
relationship, the result is the creation of a new object, to which we 
were in no sense already committed previously, thus, contra Lewis, 
the Platonic conception of composition is ontologically loaded. (ili) 
Restricted Composition. Again in opposition to the ontologically inno- 
cent Eleatic model, composition for Plato is also restricted, in that not 
all pluralities of objects are capable of entering into the requisite 
relationship; only certain combinations of objects result in a genuinely 
unified whole. (iv) Structure/Content Dichotomy. A Platonic whole con- 
sists of two components, “structure” and “content.” “Structure” tends 
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to be characterized by Plato as something that is mathematically express- 
ible (number, measure, ratio, proportion) and is aligned by Harte 
with “limit” in the Philebus and with the demiurge’s geometrical pro- 
portions in the Timaeus. “Content” remains a bit murky, in that not 
much of a positive nature is said about it, other than that is that on 
which structure is imposed; Harte finds “content” manifested as the 
“unlimited” in the Philebus (what admits of the “more and less”; a 
domain delineated by pairs of opposing qualities such as hot and 
cold) and as the “receptacle” in the Timaeus, which she reads (in a 
move that makes us suspect creation of something out of nothing) 
simply as space, rather than as that which fills space. (v) Priority of 
Wholes Over Parts. Platonic wholes, on Harte’s reading, are “prior” and 
more “basic” to Plato’s ontology than their parts, which are in some 
sense (whose precise nature remains unspecified) dependent on the 
wholes of which they are part. (vi) Normativity and Teleology. Platonic 
wholes have a normative and teleological character: they are described 
as “complete” or “perfect,” “harmonious,” “commensurate,” “ordered” 
and “good”; their creation is governed by a cosmic teleology, which 
at least in the Timaeus is personified in the form of a divine agent 
who arranges everything for the best. (vii) Proper Objects of Science. Due 
to the mathematical nature of structure and the teleological cause 
underlying the creation of Platonic wholes, these wholes are inher- 
ently intelligible and are in fact the proper objects of scence, all of Plato’s 
examples of wholes are chosen from such domains as grammar, music, 
medicine, meteorology, philosophy, and cosmology to bring home 
this point 

The modern-day reader will presumably view at least some aspects 
of Plato’s account with suspicion. (vi) Normativity and Teleology. While 
it may be plausible to regard some wholes as having normative and 
teleological features (though not necessarily only “good” ones), the 
presence and precise nature of such features would presumably have 
to be defended, with much ingenuity, on a case-by-case basis. (Think 
of the extensive ongoing debates in ethics and the philosophy of mind 
concerning the place of value and consciousness within a naturalistic 
world view.) (vii) Proper Objects of Science. Again, without a priori assur- 
ance that we live in a world suffused with intelligibility, there is no 
guarantee that all of these wholes will be accessible or, for that matter, 
of any interest to a rigorous discipline. (i) Unity. The rich and sugges- 
tive body of metaphors by means of which Plato describes the composi- 
tion-relation, in conjunction with his often remarkably careful devel- 
opment of particular casesin which composition takes place, only goes 
part of the way towards a fully general answer to van Inwagen’s Special 
Composition Question. (v) Priority of Wholes Over Parts. This deeply 
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puzzling feature (reminiscent of Aristotle’s “Homonymy Principle,” 
according to which a severed hand, say, is a hand “in name alone”) 
is most straightforwardly interpreted as what we might term “Reverse 
Mereological Essentialism” (RME): no single object can ever survive 
becoming or ceasing to be part of a whole. However comfortably this 
otherwise highly counterintuitive thesis may fit with certain teleologi 
cal world views, (RME) should be divorced from the “structure-laden” 
nature of wholes (feature (iv) ), from which it is in any case conceptually 
independent: feature (iv) concerns the mereological profile of wholes, 
feature (v) attributes a de re modal property to the parts of a whole.* 

This brings us to what I take to be in any case the core of Plato’s 
contribution to mereology proper: features (ii), (iii), and (iv), “Onto- 
logical Commitment,” “Restricted Composition,” and the “Structure/ 
Content Dichotomy.” Since the first two are easily recognizable from 
contemporary debates, I focus on the remaining feature. (iv) Structure/ 
Content Dichotomy. As I think even the brief statement of (iv) above 
makes clear, Plato’s conception of composition, contra Harte, cannot 
in fact be understood as one which identifies wholes with structures, 
unless we are simply using the term “structure” in two distinct ways. 
(And there is some indication that this is what is sometimes going 
on in Harte’s text, when she speaks for instance of “the structure of 
a structure.”) For structure, in the sense of what is mathematically 
expressible (number, measure, ratio, proportion), cannot be all there 
is to a whole, otherwise the bathwater Harte considers as an example 
of a perfect Phileban mixture of hot and cold water will literally turn 
out to be a mathematical ratio, such as 2:1. Even though Harte is 
aware of the dangers of an overly Pythagorean universe, she neverthe- 
less displays sympathies towards both of the two incompatible charac- 
terizations of Platonic wholes: the ‘wholes as composed of structure’ 
model and the ‘wholes as identical to structures’ model. Harte’s main 
motivation for identifying wholes with structures is the Aristotelian 
regress from Met. Z.17; but Aristotle there warns us only that genuinely 
unified wholes (as opposed to “mere” “heaps”) cannot be viewed 
as being composed exclusively of things of the same ontological kind 
(“elements” or “matter”), not that the “something else” that accounts 
for their unity (“principle,” “nature,” “substance,” that is, “form”) 
cannot be part of the compound; for Aristotle himself takes both the 
form and the matter to be part of the compound, according to a 
single sense of ‘parthood’. 

In the end, Harte’s Plato comes out closer to van Inwagen than to 


3 For a modern-day defender of a sumilar principle, without the teleology, see Kit 
Fine, “Compounds and Aggregates,” Nows, xxvm (1994). 137-58. 
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Lewis, but still different from both. Most importantly, though, from 
the point of view of those interested in the current debates, all three 
are involved very much in the same ball game; in fact, Plato’s structure- 
based theory, minus the cosmic teleology, may very well have an edge 
over modern alternatives. From the point of view of those, on the 
other hand, who have a stake in the interpretive questions, it will be 
a relief to see that Plato’s relevance to modern concerns does not 
have to come at the price of straining the text or ignoring the relevant 
scholarly debates. In accomplishing both of these tasks, Harte has 
created something very rare, very difficult and very exciting: a highly 
original book that should speak just as much to the nonhistorian as 
to the historian of philosophy. 

i KATHRIN KOSLICKI 
Tufts University 
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IN MEMORIAM: SIDNEY MORGENBESSER 


The Editors and Trustees of The Journal of Philosophy note with sorrow 
the death of their friend and colleague Sidney Morgenbesser on 
August 1, 2004, at the age of 82. 

He entered the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1941 after grad- 
uating from the City College of New York. Upon receiving his 
rabbinical degree in 1944, he attended the University of Penn- 
syivania, receiving his Ph.D. in 1956 for a dissertation Theones and 
Schemata m the Social Sciences. During this period he taught at 
Swarthmore and the Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social 
Research. In 1953, he came to the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
at Columbia, joining the Department of Philosophy in 1955 where 
he remained until his retirement from his chair as John Dewey 
Professor to become emeritus in 1991. He had visiting Profes- 
sorships at Princeton and the Hebrew University and took leave to 
visit Oxford. He was a Guggenheim fellow. The Great Teacher 
Award he received from Columbia College testifies to the affection 
and respect accorded him by the Columbia community. 

Sidney Morgenbesser participated actively as a member of the 
editorial board of this Journal, serving as Book Review Editor in 
1962, an Editor from 1963 to 1988, Special Projects Editor from 
1989 to 1991, and Editor Emeritus ffom 1992 on. In this capacity, 
he edited Dewey and his Critics and contributed an authoritative 
review of the issues discussed by Dewey and the commentators on 
his views in the papers from the Journal that were part of this 
collection. It is mandatory reading for anyone interested in John 
Dewey’s philosophy. In addition to his service to the Jounal he 
served as editor of several other periodical publications (Economics and 
Philosophy, Social Research, and Svarah). 

He was editor or coeditor of six volumes, and wrote many articles 
and reviews starting in 1944 and stretching through the 1980s on 
a wide range of topics ranging from the relation of science and 
philosophy, scientific explanation, prediction and confirmation, the 
status of scientific theories, philosophy of the social sciences, free will, 
decision-making, and political and moral philosophy. Although we do 
not have a systematic book length expression of the point of view that 
guided his diverse interests, much of his literary effort as well as his 
numerous public lectures maintained a dialogue between the problems 
of the classical American Pragmatists and those who inherited their 
traditions such as Emest Nagel and the ideas of the Vienna Circle and 
the Oxford Analytic Philosophers. His many articles include “The 
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Deductive Model and Its Qualification,” "The Explanatory Predictive 
Approach to Science,” “Psychologism and Methodological Individu- 
alsm,” and “The Realist-Instrumentalist Controversy.” His collabora 
tion with Edna Ullman-Margalit on picking and choosing is widely 
cited by students of decision-making and belief revision. “Imperia- 
lism: Some Preliminary Distinctions” is a classic. His philosophical 
acuity was often displayed in his internationally reknowned and emi 
nently quotable witticisms and more importantly in the blizzard of 
subtle distinctions he would introduce in his classroom and public 
lectures on topics in scientific explanation, confirmation, politics, and 
decisionmaking. But his wit was merely a symptom of the earnest and 
intellectually serious approach he took to the problems he addressed. 

His greatest legacy is, however, the moral and intellectual in- 
fluence he succeeded in exerting on students, colleagues, and 
friends. His concern and interest in helping others promote their 
projects made him a beloved friend to many. His role as a moral 
guide during the stressful period of the late 1960s made him an 
iconic figure. The following passage from “Imperialism: Some 
Preliminary Distinctions” may serve as testimony to his moral and 
political insight. It fits our current predicament even better than it 
did the situation in 1973 when it was written. 


Power corrupts, but not only the powerful. In a powerful state, the 
powerless, who often have very little else, assign, or can be induced 
to assign, a high utility to their state’s remaining powerful, or even 
ing Number One. Hence, the phenomenon of a people's 
imperialism, of which Renner, and after him Schumpeter, spoke: of 
imperialism to which a whole population is devoted but which is not 
to the social or economic advantage of any class of that society 
(Philosophy and Public Affaws, m, 1 (Autumn 1973): 3-44, p. 44). 


Sidney spent the years of his retirement in the companionship of his 
friend of many years, Joann Haimson who devoted herself tirelessly 
and selflessly to his care during the last period of his life when he 
became housebound. Even in this last period, Sidney remained 
engaged intellectually and emotionally with a broad range of 
academics and intellectuals from all over the world. He nourished all 
who came under his spell with his wit and insight. He is irreplaceable. 


Isaac LEVI 
for the Journal of Philosophy 


A memorial service will be held October 24, 2004 at 8 pm in the Faculty 
Room of Low Library, Columbia University. 
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MORAL RATIONALISM* 


asic moral principles are known to us a priori. I will be arguing 
for this claim, trying to say what it means, and discussing its ram- 
ifications. 

The claim that basic moral principles are a priori was emphasized 
by Leibniz and, on some natural readings of the texts, endorsed by 
Kant.! Even a self-proclaimed empiricist like Locke sometimes veered 
towards endorsing this claim of a priori status.” Yet the character of 
this a priori status, and its significance for the epistemology and 
metaphysics of moral claims, have both been very largely lost in recent 
discussions of moral thought. I will be arguing that the nature of this 
a priori status is incompatible with subjectivist, judgment-dependent 
and mind-dependent treatments of moral thought. Part of the task 
in establishing this incompatibility is to articulate more precisely the 
kind of a priori status that is in question here. It is easy to underestt 
mate the problem for mind-dependent theories of moral thought if 


* I thank Richard Boyd, Alex Byrne, Paul Boghosman, Kit Fine, Christine Kors 
Wolfgang Kanne, Derek Parfit, James Pryor, Peter Railton, Stephen Schiffer, 
Tim Scanlon, Pekka Vayrynen, Ralph Wedgwood, David Wiggins, Aaron Zimmerman, 
and several anonymous referees for valuable discussion and comments. This material 
was presented at Cornell University, the University of London, New York University, 
and Oxford University, at the fourth meeting of the Gesellschaft fir Analytische 
Philosophie in Bielefeld; and at Harvard Univermty as the first of my Whitehead 
Lectures in 2001. 

l! Leibniz in New Essays on Human Understanding, P. Remnant and J. Bennett, eds. 
(New York: Cambridge, 1981), see especially book I, chapter ii, pp. 91-94; Kant, 
Groundwork of ths Mataphyescs of Morals, m Mary Gregor, ed. and trans., Practscal Phalosophy: 

Editon of the Works of Fmmanual Kani (New York: Cambridge, 1996), 4:408, 
pp. 62-63. John Rawls argues that only the procedure of the Categorical Imperative 
is a prion for Kant, and that moral pnnciples are reached using it only in the presence 
of empirical informaton—see Rawls in Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy, 
Barbara Herman, ed. (Cambridge: Harvard, 2000), pp. 247-52. If Rawls’s reading is 
correct, it remains that one of the sources of true moral principles is fundamentally 
a priori. 


? An Essay concerning Human Understanding, book IV, chapter 4, section 7. 
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one starts by understating the sense in which basic moral principles 
are a priori. 

If basic moral principles are a priori in a way that is incompatible 
with mind-dependent treatments, various tasks become pressing. One 
task is to develop a conception of the metaphysics and epistemology 
of morals that respects this status. Another is to address some of the 
motivations that have made mind-dependent views of this territory so 
tempting. This is evidently not a task for just one paper. But after 
attempting to make out the case against mind-dependent theories, I 
will try to outline some possible directions of development; and also 
to identify something I will call the Subjecttusst Fallacy which can make 
mind-dependent views of morality seem more attractive than they 
really are. 

One can pursue these questions about the a priori status of basic 
moral principles as issues of interest in their own right in the subject 
of morality and its epistemology. But the questions also have a wider 
significance. The case of moral thought is of interest as a test case for 
anyone sympathetic to a more general program of moderate rationalism.’ 
Moderate rationalism seeks to explain all cases of a priori knowledge 
by appeal to the nature of the concepts that feature in contents that 
are known a priori. For the moderate rationalist, the explanations of 
a priori knowledge in various domains will not involve the postulation 
of causal interactions with nonphysical or nonmental realms. That is 
what makes it a moderate rationalism. The explanations will also treat 
the a priori ways of coming to know as rational, as an exercise of 
reason. That is what makes the moderate position a form of rational- 
ism. What I have to say in this area can be seen as some early steps 
towards carrying through the moderate rationalist’s program in the 
special case of moral thought. I hope that some of the considerations 
I offer will be of more general application, and will help in the 
development of a moderate rationalism in other areas. 


I. THE CLAIM OF A PRIORI STATUS 
Here is a first formulation of the claim of a priori status: 


Every moral principle that we know, or are entitled to accept, is either 
itself a priori, or ıt is derivable from known a priori moral principles in 
conjunction with nonmoral propositions that we know. 


For an illustration of this /nstal Thesis, consider the moral proposition 
that national high school examinations which assume that candidates 
have first-hand knowledge of vocabulary needed in snowy climates 
are unfair to those who live in southern states. That is not itself an a 


* See my “Explamıng the A Prion,” in Paul Boghossan and Christopher Peacocke, 
eds, New Essays on the A Pnon (New York: Oxford, 2000), pp. 255-85. 
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priori principle. No amount of a priori reflection would succeed in 
excogitating it The moral proposition does, however, follow from 
two other truths: from the a priori principle that fair examinations 
will not include questions requiring background knowledge likely to 
be absent in one geographical group, together with the empirical, 
nonmoral fact that it rarely snows in the southern states. 

The Initial Thesis implies that for any moral proposition we are 
entitled to accept, there is a similar division: into its a priori moral 
grounds on the one hand, and its a posteriori nonmoral grounds on 
the other. What the Initial Thesis excludes is the irreducibly a posteri- 
-ori moral ground. The Initial Thesis is in the spirit of, indeed is a 
formulation of, Kant’s claim that “all moral philosophy is based en- 
tirely upon its pure i 

Why should we believe the Initial Thesis? All sorts of heavy-duty 
theories—theories of the a priori and theories of morality—might 
be offered in its support. I shall be touching on, and endorsing, some 
of them later. But the primary reason for accepting the Initial Thesis 
is not theoretical at all. The primary reason rests on the consideration 
of examples. Consider your belief that prima facie it is good if the 
institutions in a society are just; or your belief that prima facie it is 
wrong to cause avoidable suffering; or that prima facie legal trials 
should be governed by fair procedures. These beliefs of yours do 
not, and do not need to, rely on the contents of your perceptual 
experiences, or the character of the conscious states you happen to 
enjoy, in order for you rationally to hold them. Understanding of 
what justice is, of what pain and suffering are, of what a trial and what 
fairness are, makes these several beliefs rational without justificational 
reliance on empirical experience. Experience, as Kant said, may be 
necessary for the acquisition of these concepts, but that does not 
mean there cannot be propositions involving them that are a priori. 
Nor is it clear how empirical experience could rationally undermine 
these beliefs. Empirical information about extraordinary circum- 
stances might convince us that it would be better on this occasion 
that a trial not be fair. That would not undermine the proposition 
that prima facie trials ought to be fair; and it is not clear what could. 
Take any other moral principle that you are entitled to accept I 
suggest that on examination, it will always involve an a priori compo- 
nent, in the sense employed in the Initial Thesis. 

The epistemic situation in the case of moral principles seems to 
me broadly similar to that concerning the status of logic and arithme- 
tic. All sorts of heavy-duty theories—philosophical theories about 
logic, arithmetic, and the a priori—can be offered to support the 


4 Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals at 4:389 (p. 45 ın Gregor, ed and trans.). 
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view that logic and arithmetic are a priori. Those theories may or 
may not be convincing, but they could not be more convincing than 
the evidence they attempt to explain, such facts as that we are, appar- 
ently, justified in accepting that 2+2=4, or that AVB follows from A, 
without justificational reliance on the content of our perceptual expe- 
riences, or other conscious states. In both the moral and the arithmeti- 
cal and logical cases we must of course be prepared for the possibility 
that these appearances of a priori status are misleading. Anyone who 
defends the Initial Thesis must address all sorts of challenges, not all 
of which I can consider here. All I am emphasizing at this point is 
that there is strong prima facie support for the Initial Thesis from 
consideration of examples, in advance of any detailed philosophical 
theory of how or why the Thesis holds. 

The Initial Thesis is neutral on the question of whether every true 
moral principle could be known by us. People who disagree about 
that could both accept the Initial Thesis. The Initial Thesis concerns 
only the cases in which a principle is known, and says something 
about the existence of a priori ways of coming to know the principle. 

This does not make the Initial Thesis a mere de facto claim about 
the moral principles we happen to know. The reasons for accepting 
the Initial Thesis go beyond what is provided by inspection of the 
particular moral principles we actually accept. I will be offering some 
general grounds for the Initial Thesis that are not dependent upon 
the particular moral principles we are currently entitled to accept. 
There is some plausibility in the further claim that the Initial Thesis, 
if true at all, is itself a priori. In any case, it has the status of a 
philosophical, not an empirical, claim. - 

For those who think that it is begging too many questions to formu- 
late a thesis in a form that presupposes the possibility of moral knowl 
edge, we could frame a version, which may be more comfortable for 
those doubters, that mentions only entitlement to accept. (I myself 
doubt that this really is weaker, but I mention it so that we can focus 
on the essential issues.) Any interesting version of the Initial Thesis 
must, however, make some use of some distinction between proper 
and improper acceptance of a moral principle. It could not be formu- 
lated in terms of mere acceptance. 

The Initial Thesis is cagily formulated using “we.” It will not be 
true of each individual thinker that every moral principle he is entitled 
to accept is either a priori or derivable from a priori moral principles 
and nonmoral propositions he knows. Moral knowledge, like any 
other kind of knowledge, can be acquired by testimony. An empirical 
moral principle may be so acquired, and when it is, the acquirer 
himself need not know the a priori grounds of the empirical moral 
principle he learns through conversation. Nevertheless, someone 
must know or once have known them if the moral belief he acquires 
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by testimony is to have the status of knowledge. The Initial Thesis is 
a thesis about actual epistemic grounds, in the epistemic community 
as a whole over time. The Thesis goes far beyond claims about the 
mere possibility of grounds. 

What do I mean by “a priori”? For an intuitive, overarching charac- 
terization of a standard notion, we can say this: a thinker’s judgment 
is a priori if it has an operative justification or an entitlement that is 
independent of the representational content or kind of the thinker’s 
perceptual experience, and of her other current conscious states. So 
the judgment “There’s a window over there,” when the thinker makes 
it because he sees a window to be over there, is not a priori, because 
it endorses the content of the thinker’s perceptual experience. The 
judgments “I’m in pain” and “I’m imagining standing on a beach” 
are not a priori when the thinker’s operative justification or entitle- 
ment lies in the character of his current conscious states, his pain or 
his imaginings. In all these cases—of seeing the window, of the pain, 
and of the imagination—there is a way in which the judgment comes 
to be made and whose status as justifying or entitling is dependent 
on one or another features of perceptual experience, or of other 
conscious states. The way itself is not a priori, we might say. By contrast, 
judgments to which the thinker is entitled because the thinker, or 
someone else, has a proof of their contents are a priori by this um- 
brella criterion. - 

The umbrella characterization covers two fundamentally different 
species of the a priori. As I implied in the introductory remarks, it is 
important to distinguish them, both from each other and from related 
notions in the territory, if we are to have a clear view of the significance 
of the senses in which basic moral principles are a priori. 

The two species of the a priori can be introduced by first considering 
a much more general auxiliary notion. This more general notion in 
its most abstract form stretches far beyond the a priori. It is the notion 
of a judgment with a given intentional content being true in any 
circumstances in which it is reached in a given way. A judgment “I’m 
in pain” that the thinker makes rationally because she consciously 
experiences pain falls under this general notion. In any circumstances 
in which a thinker comes to make the self-ascription of pain by rationally 
responding to her conscious experience of pain, her selfascription 
will be true. A judgment of a logical truth reached by accepting a 
proof of it equally falls under the same notion. I label this very general 
notion that of p's being judgmental valid with respect to a given way. 

It is important that the judgmental validity of a content with respect 
to a given way turns only on the truth of the content in circumstances 
in which it is in fact judged (and reached in the given way). In assessing 
judgmental validity with respect to a given way, we do not have to 
consider whether the content is true in circumstances in which it is 
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not reached in that way. Nor do we have to consider whether the 
content has any kind of necessity. 

Various famous concepts in philosophy are variants of this core 
notion of judgmental validity. Descartes was particularly interested in 
those contents with the following property: that there exists a way 
with respect to which they are judgmentally valid, and which is indubi- 
tably so. Descartes’s description of something that is “necessarily true 
whenever it is put forward by me or conceived in my mind” is a variant, 
with additional restrictions, of the core idea of the judgmentally valid.’ 

We can make use of this auxiliary notion of the judgmentally valid 
in distinguishing the two species of the a priori that I want to distin- 
guish. The first notion of the a priori to be distinguished is simply a 
restriction of the notion of judgmental validity. I say that 


p is pudgmentally a pnori with respect to a way W just in case it is judg- 

mentally valid with respect to W, and the way Wis an a priori way. 
The judgmentally a priori includes some classical self-verifying cases. 
When the content “I am thinking” is judged, not as a report on 
the thinker’s own recent conscious states, but because the thinker 
appreciates, on the basis of his grasp of the concepts it contains, that 
it will be true in any circumstances in which he judges it, the content 
is judgmentally a priori with respect to this way. The same applies to 
“I hereby judge that water is H,O.” The judgmentally a priori will also 
include such traditionally acknowledged examples of the a priori as 
contents reached by mathematical proof. 

A second notion of the a priori I call the contentually a priori 


p is contentually a priori with respect to a way W if Wis an a prion way 
of coming to know p, and Wis also a way that ensures the following: 
the content p of the judgment it yields is true in the actual world, 
whichever world is labeled as the actual world, and is true regardless of 
whether that way Wis used, and of whether the conditions of ıts use 
are met, in the world that is labeled as the actual world. 


Here the phrase “whichever world is labeled as the actual world” does 
not mean “I don’t care what the actual world is like.” “p is true in the 
actual world, whichever is labeled as the actual world” means: for any 
possible world, if it were actual, p would be true when evaluated with 
Tespect to it. 

To say that something comes to be known in a way that ensures 
that it is true in the actual world, whichever is the actual world, is not 
to say this: that someone who comes to know something in this way 


* Second Medstatron, ın John Cottingham, Robert Stoothof and Dugald Murdoch, 
trans., Philosophical Writings of Descartes, Volume IJ (New York: Cambridge, 1984), here 
p. 17. 
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thereby comes to know that it is true in the actual world, whichever 
is the actual world. The situation is quite parallel to the more straight- 
forward case of the intuitive notion of an a priori way of coming to 
know some content. A person’s entitlement can be a priori without 
her exercising, or even possessing, the concept of the a priori. The 
same point applies to the contentually a priori. A person can come 
to know something that is contentually a priori with respect to the 
way in which she comes to accept it, without herself exercising or 
even possessing the concept of the contentually a priori. The fact, 
however, that there is a way of coming to accept a given content that 
does ensure that it is true in the actual world, whichever is the actual 
world, is something striking, and in need of philosophical explanation. 

Being contentually a priori is a relation, between a content and a 
way. It will often be convenient to use an existential quantification 
of the relation. We say that something is contentually a priori tout 
court if there is some way with respect to which it is contentually 
a priori. 

Those who are not made queasy by the whole idea of the a priori 
would count amongst the contentually a priori propositions the follow- 
ing: the known logical truths; known arithmetical truths; and proposi- 
tions such as “If I exist, and this place here exists, then J am here,” 
“No shade is both a shade of red and a shade of green,” and “If p, 
then Actually p.” As some of these examples illustrate, and as the 
writings of Saul Kripke and David Kaplan made clear, something can 
be contentually a priori without being metaphysically necessary. 

In modal semantics, Martin Davies and Lloyd Humberstone very 
helpfully introduced an operator “Fixedly.” Its semantical clause 
states that “Fixedly p” holds at a given world in a given model just in 
case it holds in that world in any model differing only in which world 
is labeled as the actual world. All the contentually a priori propositions 
I just mentioned hold Fixed} Actually in the sense of Davies and 
Humberstone. That is, if we preface them with the pair of operators 
“Fixedly” and “Actually,” in that order, the result is true. Enthusiasts 
for philosophically significant formal semantics will also be struck by 
the affinity between the contentually a priori and Kaplan’s notion of 
validity in the logic of demonstratives, that is, the notion of truth with 
respect to every context in every structure.’ 

There is a sharp difference in extension between the judgmentally 
a priori and the contentually a priori. Not everything that is judgment- 
ally a priori is contentually a priori. Simply considering the matter in 


**Two Notions of Necessity,” Philasophzcal Studses, XXXVII, 1 (July 1980). 1-30. 

7 “Demonstratives,” ın Joseph Almog, John Perry, and Howard Wettstein, eds., 
Themes from Kaplan (New York: Oxford, 1989), pp. 481-563, second definition on 
p 547. 
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the abstract, one should expect this. For a content to be judgmentally 
a priori it is required only that it be true in each world in which it 
comes, by a certain route, to be judged. By contrast, to be contentually 
a priori a content must be true in the actual world, whichever is the 
actual world, regardless of whether it is judged, or how it comes to 
be judged. 

The examples bear out the expectation of a difference in extension. 
Some self-verifying judgments are judgmentally a priori, but they do 
not have the property of being true in the actual world, whichever is 
the actual world. Worlds in which I am not thinking now, or not 
judging that water is H:O, could have been actual. 

Consider a way Wwhich, when used, leads to judgment of a con- 
tent that is judgmentally a priori but not contentually a priori—that 
is, it leads to something which is merely judgmentally a priori, as I will 
say. The explanation of why such a way W leads to a true judgment 
has to mention that fact that certain contents are actually accepted, 
or stand in other psychological relations, when the judgment is 
reached in that way. This applies to the explanation of the truth of 
such selfverifying judgments as “I am thinking” and “I (hereby) judge 
that water is H,O.” The explanation of why their contents are true 
must mention the fact that the judgments are actually made. 

All these cases contrast with acceptance of the first-order content 
“13 x 5 = 65” on the basis of an arithmetical computation. The compu- 
tational method is guaranteed to yield a result that is true in the actual 
world, whichever is the actual world, without reference to anything 
involving acceptance of the intermediate stages, or indeed anything 
psychological at all. That is why the first-order judgment of 13 x 5 = 65 
meets the stronger condition of being contentually a priori. 

With the distinction between the contentually a priori and the 
jJudgmentally a priori in hand, we can retum to the Initial Thesis. At 
first blush, moral principles that are a priori do not seem to be merely 
judgmentally a priori. They do not seem to be true only in worlds in 
which they come to be judged in a certain way. I want to propose, 
consider, and defend the Initial Thesis in a sharpened and strength- 
ened form, in which it concerns the contentually a priori. The Sharp- 
ened Thesis states: 


Every moral principle that we know, or that we are entitled to accept, 
is either contentually a priori, or follows from contentually a priori moral 
principles that are known in conjunction with nonmoral propositions 
that we also know. 


This needs argument and defense against a variety of challenges. I 
will try to provide some of what is needed a few paragraphs hence. 
First I offer some observations intended to bring out the nature of 
this Sharpened Thesis. 
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The Sharpened Thesis corresponds closely to parallel theses in two 
other areas in which knowable truth seems to be truth that is, ata 
fundamental level, contentually a priori. 

The first of these areas is that of metaphysical necessity, whose 
partial parallels with the moral case I will consider at several points. 
Each truth that contains a metaphysical modality, and that is also 
known to us, seems to be either itself contentually a priori, or it seems 
to follow from truths each of which is either a modal contentually a 
priori truth, or is an a posteriori nonmodal truth. It is necessary that 
Tully is Cicero. That modal truth is a posteriori. But it is a consequence 
of an a priori modal truth—the necessity of identity—together with 
the a posteriori but also nonmodal truth that Tully is Cicero. It has 
become a familiar claim about metaphysical necessity that every modal 
truth has its source in principles which are either necessary and a 
priori, or nonmodal and a posteriori.’ What is excluded is an irreduc- 
ibly a posteriori modal truth. The a priori modal principles that 
are fundamental under this conception of metaphysical necessity are 
plausibly contentually a priori, and not merely judgmentally a priori. 

The second case paralleling the Sharpened Thesis is that of eviden- 
tial and confirmation relations. Many instances of evidential and con- 
firmation relations are a posteriori. But it is arguable that each of 
them has an a priori component. A certain kind of rash confirms that 
an illness is meningitis. That is certainly a posteriori. But it rests on the 
a priori principle that a suitable range of instances gives nonconclusive 
support for a generalization, together with the truths about the pres- 
ence of the rash in previous instances only in cases of meningitis, 
truths that are not themselves about the confirmation relation. What 
is excluded are irreducibly a posteriori truths essentially about confir- 
mation. Again, the notion of the a priori on which these are plausible 
claims is that of the contentually a priori. 

Since evidential and confirmation relations are normative relations, 
this second case does more than merely provide a parallel example. 
It further suggests a general hypothesis: that there is a significant 
range of normative kinds, such that each truth of that kind has ana 
priori component. This thought will be resurfacing at several points 
later on. 

The Sharpened Thesis has a more general epistemological feature. 
There has, in discussions of justification and the a priori, long been 
circulating an argument to the effect that in any domain in which 
justifications and reasons exist, some reason-giving relations must have 


t See chapter 4, “Necessity,” in my Beng Known (New York: Oxford, 1999), pp. 
119-202. 
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an a priori status.’ (Here we have the general hypothesis that all norma- 
tive truths have an a priori component resurfacing already.) It is hard 
to see how justification and the making of judgments for good reasons 
could ever get started if all reason-giving relations were a posteriori. 
My own view is that this traditional argument is sound, when it is 
properly framed. There are all sorts of ways of mishandling the idea, 
some of which have to do with certainty. One such way of mishandling 
the idea is the view that if anything is probable, something must be 
certain.” But the idea that justification or entitlement could not get 
started unless some principles or relations are a priori can be devel- 
oped without any commitment to the existence of such certainties. 

If the reasoning of the traditional argument is sound, it applies as 
much in the domain of moral thought as it does in the area of 
empirical thought. Our Sharpened Thesis that all moral principles 
we are entitled to accept have a contentually a priori component 
dovetails with the traditional argument about justification. The Sharp- 
ened Thesis alludes to what must exist within the moral domain if 
the traditional argument is sound. 

The Sharpened Thesis also has metaphysical ramifications, but I 
will first attempt to understand and explain its epistemic aspects. 


O. THE CLAIM DEFENDED 


A first objection to the claim ofa priori status for basic moral principles 
may be that a thinker’s impression, perhaps after some reflection, 
that a moral principle is correct is something that plays both a causal 
and a rational role in the thinker’s acceptance of the moral principle. 
Why then is this impression not a conscious state whose role implies 
that basic moral principles are not a priori after all? 

There must be something wrong with this objection, because such 
conscious states, playing a causal and a rational role, are present in 
clear cases of a priori status. A thinker may reflect rationally, and 
after her reflection, be left with the impression that a principle is a 
logical law. The thinker’s impression will be both causally and rationally 
operative in her acceptance of the principle as a law. It is rational, 


*For an overview and one kind of defense, see Laurence BonJour, In Defense of 
Pure Reason (New York: Cambridge, 1988), p. 5ff. For a somewhat different argument 
for the view that all instances of the entitlement relation are fundamentally a priori, 
sce the “Third Prinaple of Rationalism” discussed in my paper “Three Principles of 
Rationalism,” Exropean Journal of Philosophy, x, 3 (December 2002): 375-97. If it is 
true that all entitlement is fundamentally a priori, that is not in itself alone an 
argument for moral rationalism. There can be entitlements m domains for which 
forms of subjectiviam or mind-dependence hold. In those cases, the entitlements are 
dependent upon certain mental conditions holding. My position 1s that there is no 
such dependence in our entitlement to hold moral propositions. 

"A theme in CI Lewis's writings—see his Mind and the World Order: Outisme of a 
Theory of Knoaledge (New York: Dover, 1956), for instance pp. 311-12 
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in the absence of reasons for doubt, to accept the outcome of such 
processes of reflective thinking. This can be an a priori way of coming 
to know the law. 

What more specifically is wrong with the objection is that in the 
examples in question, the impression is not a justification. The impres- 
sion of correctness is itself a rational response to conditions that give 
grounds for thinking that (say) gratuitous infliction of pain is prima 
facie wrong, or give reasons for thinking that the logical law is valid. 
In the former case, the fact that pain is subjectively awful provides 
such grounds; in the logical case, the justifying condition for a reflec- 
tive thinker must include the fact that the law is true under all relevant 
assignments, or can be derived from such laws. The thinker has an 
impression of correctness only because he appreciates these justifica- 
tions. Since the impressions of correctness in these examples are not 
themselves justifications, they cannot be used to support the claim 
that the thinker’s operative justification in the moral or the logical 
cases is the character of one of his mental states. 

This point is entirely consistent with the impression playing a causal 
role in the rational process leading up to the thinker’s acceptance of 
the content. Of course the thinker would not have made the judgment 
in question if he had not had the impression that the content is 
correct. But that does not make the impression into a justification. 

We can further emphasize the distance between impressions and 
justifications by considering their relations to correctness. For any- 
thing that is a justification for accepting a given content, there must 
be an account of why that justification entitles the thinker to judge 
that the content is ttue—an account of the relation between justifica- 
tion and truth, in short. An explanation of how a judgment comes 
to be made that includes reference to an impression of correctness 
is not by itself an explanation of why that method of reaching the 
judgment is a correct method. For that, we need an account that 
mentions that to which the impression is a rational response, when 
it is a rational response. 

This treatment still sharply separates the a priori cases from those 
of perceptual knowledge. Suppose you come to have the perceptual 
knowledge “That flower is yellow.” Your impression that this is a correct 
content is one to which you are entitled by the character of your 
perceptual experience; so the judgment is squarely a posteriori, in- 
deed the paradigm case thereof. The explanation of why this is a 
correct way of reaching a judgment “That flower is yellow” would 
certainly have to mention the perceptual experience, as a source of 
noninferential information about the world. Your impression that the 
content “That flower is yellow” is correct in these circumstances is 
parasitic on the justifying or entitling role of the mental state of 
perceptual experience, with its relation to correctness. 
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Some theories treat the impression of the correctness of a moral 
principle as something which is not the appreciation of a reason 
which is explicable independently of the thinker’s reactions on think- 
ing about the principle, or its instances. There is a large subclass of 
such theories that treat moral properties as mind-dependent. Many 
different varieties of theory involve such mind-dependence. It is pres- 
ent in Christine Korsgaard’s idea that the source of normativity is an 
agent's endorsement of “a certain way she looks at herself, a descrip- 
tion under which she finds her life worth living and her actions 
worth undertaking.”” It is present in judgment-dependent theories, in 
various forms of subjectivism, and in a range of dispositional theories, 
where the dispositions in question concern mental properties.'* Mind- 
dependence also seems to me to be present in Simon Blackburn’s 
treatment of moral thought, even though he himself explicitly denies 
that his view involves mind-dependence.” 

I now want to raise the following question: Can theories which treat 
the correctness of moral proposition as mind-dependent explain the 
apparent fact that basic moral principles are contentually a priori? 

To separate the issues clearly, I first consider what the mind-depen- 
dent theorist can explain. Suppose we have some specific form of 
mind-dependent approach to moral norms. Suppose too that a thinker 
judges in ways acknowledged by that theory as suitably sensitive to 
the mind-dependent properties that he says are constitutive of moral 
norms. It will then hold according to that theory that the moral principles 
so reached will be true in any circumstances in which they are so 
reached. That is, under this mind-dependent theorist’s conception, 
there is a way of reaching moral contents with respect to which they 
are judgmentally valid. 

It is hard to see how they could also be judgmentally a priori. Under 
a mind-dependent treatment, the entitlement to make the moral 
judgments is constitutively dependent upon the instantiation of the. 
mind-dependent properties to which the moral judgments are sensi- 
tive, when the thinker is judging knowledgeably. 


1! The Sources of Normata, Onora O'Neill, ed. (New York: Cambridge, 1996), p. 249. 

"t For discussion of such approaches, see Crispin Wright, Truth and Objectivity 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1992), chapter 3, appendm to chapter 3, and chapter 5; 
David Wiggins, “A Sensible Subjectivism?” in his Needs, Values, Truth (New York: Basil 
Blackwell, 1987), pp. 185-214; and the papers by David Lewis, Mark Johnston, and 
Michael Smith in the Symposium “Dispositional Theories of Value,” in Proceedings of 
the Anstotehian Society, Supplementary Volume, Lxm (1989). 89-174. - 

B For an overview of Blackburn’s more recent position, sce his Rung Passions A 
Theory of Practical Reason (New York: Oxford, 1998). For a statement of hus view that 
his quastrealism does not commut him to minddependence, see for stance his 
answer to question 2m Rukng Passions, pp. 311-12. It is hard to see how it can be 
denied that, under his approach, the conditions under which someone is correct in 
asserting a moral proposition have something to do with expressed mental states. 
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Can the mind-dependent theorist provide for nonintrospective ways 
of coming to know moral propositions? It seems to me that he can 
allow for that. If statements of a certain kind are regarded as having 
mind-dependent truth conditions, it does not follow that coming to 
know the truth of such a statement must (even in basic cases) involve 
checking on the thinker’s own current mental states, or on anyone 
else’s mental states. Statements about belief are certainly mind-depen- 
dent. Yet consider the Edgley-Evans procedure for self-ascribing be- 
liefs: “I get myself in a position to answer the question whether I 
believe that p by putting into operation whatever procedure I have 
for answering the question whether p.” The legitimacy of self-ascribing 
by this means shows that a procedure for self-ascription may nevertheless 
involve looking outwards towards the world, not inwards to one’s own 
mental states. Take the mental states to which, according to the mind- 
dependent theorist, a thinker must be sensitive if he is to be making 
moral judgments knowledgeably. If those mental states are not them- 
selves about other mental states, the mind-dependent theorist can, it 
seems, consistently embrace the existence of nonintrospective meth- 
ods of coming to judge, knowledgeably, that certain moral proposi- 
tions hold. Moral emotions, for example, are directed outwards to 
events, states of affairs, and other people, and are not at all well 
described as in general involving introspection of one’s own mental 
states. While there are many good questions about whether the mind- 
dependent theorist can properly characterize the mental states in 
terms of which he wants to explain moral thought, I think we can 
still grant the conditional that if, within the terms of his own theory, 
he has access to those mental states we normally express in our moral 
thought, he can legitimately claim that the ways of coming to know 
which he endorses are nonintrospective. 

Still, this is not to say that they are a priori. In particular, it does 
nothing to show that basic moral judgments are contentually a priori. 
The challenge to the mind-dependent theorist is to answer these 
questions: Must not his theory imply that were our morality-generating 
sentiments to be different, what is actually wrong would no longer 
be so? If it does have that implication, he cannot explain the fact that 
basic moral principles are true in the actual world, whichever is the 
actual world, since it seems that they would not be true if the actual 
world were one in which we had different moralitygenerating atti- 


4 Roy Edgley, Reason in Theory and Practice (London: Hutchinson, 1969); Gareth 
Evans, The Vaness of Reference (New York. Oxford, 1982), section 7.4, pp. 224-35, 
p. 225. 
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tudes. Can the mind-dependent theorist show that basic moral princi- 
ples are true in the actual world whichever is the actual world? 
This crucial question has multiple readings. On a theory according 
to which psychological states are the source of norms, in order to 
articulate this question more precisely, we need to introduce some 
double-indexing. We need to use the notion: proposition P, when 
evaluated from the standpoint of psychological states in world w, 
holds with respect to world w,. We can abbreviate this to P(w, ws). 
It cannot be begging any questions against mind-dependent treat- 
ments to employ this doublyindexed notion. The first parameter 
makes explicit the dependence that the minddependent theorist 
himself needs to use in articulating his own theory. The second param- 
eter is just assigned whatever world is the one with respect to which 
the proposition Pis being evaluated. So in the case of a mind-depen- 
dent theory of morality in particular, “P(w, w)” means that proposi- 
tion P, when assessed according to the moral standards said to result 
from thinker’s psychological states in world w, holds with respect to ws. 
Here it helps to draw up some matrices, analogous to those intro- 
duced by Robert Stalnaker.'® The mind-dependent theorist of moral 
thought is committed to holding that in each world, there is some 
set of basic attitudes in terms of which moral truth, or entitlement 
to moral judgment, is elucidated philosophically and on which the 
correctness of moral claims depends. We can use the notation “Atts,” 
for such postulated basic attitudes as are held by thinkers in world i. 
Each matrix corresponds to a given moral statement S (as we can 
neutrally put it). In each column of the matrix, we hold constant a 
parameter of the form Atts, for some fixed world i The various entries 
in the column specify the truth value of the statement S at a given 
world, with respect to the constant parameter Atts, So suppose that 
under the basic attitudes of world i an action of type A is prima facie 
good (in some given respect). We can suppose that this is a basic 
evaluation, and not subject to empirical variation, under the given 
standards. So in the column for Atts, every entry is a “I” for true. 
But under the different attitudes of worlds j and &, such an action- 
type is not prima facie good; again we suppose that this is a basic 


D Since I already argued that being contentually a pnon implies being judgment- 
ally a priori, and suggested that under the mind-dependent view, basic moral princ 
ples are not judgmentally a priori, I already have an argument that the mind-depen- 
dent theorist cannot explain why basic moral prinaples are contentually a priori. 
But the arguments of particular theorists, such as those of Blackburn considered 
below, to the effect that there is no problem here, mean that we have to consider 
the case of the contentually a prion separately. 

Introduction, and chapter 4, “Assertion,” m his Context and Content (New York 
Oxford, 1999), pp. 1-28, and pp. 78-95. 
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evaluation. So the matrix for the statement “Actions of type A are 
prima facie good” might be as follows: 


Ats, Ans, Ats, 


i T F F 
j T F F 
k T F F 


Our question was whether the mind dependent theorist could ex- 
plain the contentually a priori character of basic moral principles, 
that is, could explain the fact that they are true in the actual world, 
whichever is the actual world. There are clearly at least two possible 
readings of the phrase “P is true in the actual world, whichever is the 
actual world” when we have double indexing. One is Reading (A): 


(A) For any world w, P(w w). 


This is equivalent to having the entry True at each cell on the diagonal 
of the matrix that runs from top left to lower right We can call this 
“the diagonal reading.” It means this: take any world, and the alleged 
basic morality-generating attitudes of that world, the proposition P 
will hold in that same world. 

Reading (B) of “Pis true in the actual world, whichever is the actual 
world” is: 


(B) For any world w, P(@, w). 


This we can call “the vertical reading,” since it fixes on Attse, and for 
this reading to hold all the entries in the column Atts, must be “True.” 
It means this: take our alleged morality generating attitudes, and hold 
them fixed: then P holds in every world, when evaluated with respect 
to those attitudes so held constant. 

A proper appreciation of the two-dimensional framework suggests 
a much more powerful formulation of the objection that the truth 
of moral principles cannot depend on psychological states of moral 
thinkers. On the quasi-realist’s theory, the acceptability of basic moral 
principles depends on some psychological attitudes. However this 
dependence is formulated, it must be possible to consider which 
propositions are correct when we vary the standpoint of evaluation, 
that is, when we vary the first parameter, as in (A). Take a specific 
moral principle identified by its content, say “Prima facie the infliction 
of avoidable pain is wrong.” Now consider the claim 

For any world w, prima facie the infliction of avoidable pain is wrong 

(w, w). 
It seems to me that the quasi-realist, like other mind-dependent theo- 
rists, must say this is false. It is false at those entries in the diago nal 
for worlds in which we have different attitudes to the infliction of 
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avoidable pain. The mind-dependent theorist has not, by his own 
lights, excluded those worlds. Unless the quasi-realist, or more gener- 
ally any other mind-dependent theorist, has some way of showing that 
our basic evaluations could not have been different, I do not see how 
the minddependent theorist can avoid a commitment to denying 
this most recently displayed claim. In short: the objection to mind- 
dependent views concerns the diagonal reading, and the objection 
is that the mind-dependent theorist has not explained, by his lights, 
why there cannot be an entry “False” somewhere on the diagonal. It 
cannot be an adequate answer to this objection that there are no 
“False” entries on the vertical that corresponds to the actual world. 
In short: objections based on the diagonal reading cannot be answered 
by appealing to properties of the vertical reading. 

It may be helpful in clarifying the distinction between the diagonal 
and the vertical readings to fix on some very simple concepts where 
we would also want to invoke doubleindexing. It seems to be widely 
agreed that things would not stop being red if humans lost their color 
vision, and saw only in shades of grey. It is entirely consistent with this 
point to hold that which colors things have is in some way constitutively 
dependent upon how humans actually perceive them (in circum- 
stances in which they have not lost their color vision). If one does 
hold that further claim, the right way to formulate the dependence 
is not in terms of counterfactuals like “If we were not to see things 
as red, they would not be red,” or any more sophisticated variants 
thereof. Such counterfactuals are evaluated from the standpoint of 
how humans perceive things in some central normal cases (that is, 
evaluated holding fixed the first parameter), and so cannot capture 
the intended dependence. But it is possible to formulate the proposed 
dependence all the same, either at a meta-level, or using some ana- 
logue of Davies and Humberstone’s Fixedly Actually operator. The 
best way of doing this would again depend on the resolution of various 
auxiliary issues, but one simple formulation of the suggested depen- 
dence is this: 


There is no physically individuated property Q such that it is Fixedly 
Actually the case that objects with Q are red.” 


For an arbitrary physical property Q, our imagined mind-dependent 
theorist will be committed to rejecting the claim that 


(DC) For any world w, Qobjects are red (w, w). 


17 Although, of course, this theorist will accept that 
For any world w, Qobjects are red (@, w) 


in the case in which Q is in the actual world the underlying phyncal property 
of objects which are red 
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This is precisely parallel to the mind-dependent theorist of morality’s 
commitment to rejecting the claim 


(DM) For any world w, prima facie the inflicton of avoidable pain is 
wrong (w, w). 


This discussion should also make clear the strict limits of the earlier 
concession to mind-dependent theorists that allowed them to regard 
moral principles as judgmentally valid. That concession can be granted 
only on the understanding that the first parameter, the attitudes that 
according to them are the source of moral truth, is held fixed. 

We might pick out a moral principle not by its content, but by 
some definite description that relates it to those who accept it. The 
mind-dependent theorist does have access to some principle such as 
the following: in any world, a basic principle that is morally endorsed 
in that world will be one that holds in that world. This is identifying 
a moral principle by description, rather than by its content. Now a 
given matrix, of the sort I have introduced, corresponds to a statement 
identified by its content, by a that-clause. So the principle to which 
I have just agreed the mind-dependent theorist does have access is 
not a principle that ensures that in a given matrix, all the entries 
along the diagonal are “True.” Rather, what it ensures is something 
concerning a set of many different matrices. It ensures that, for a 
given world w, if P is a statement endorsed by the basic morality 
generating attitudes in m, then the entry in the matrix in the column 
labeled “Att,” for the row for w will be “True.” This does not ensure 
what is required by the status of a given proposition as contentually 
a priori, namely: possession of the entry “True” along the diagonal 
of a single given matrix. Rather, it gives only something weaker. It 
gives a diagonal of “True” entries in three dimensions, if you will, 
across a series of different two-dimensional matrices. 

My position, in contrast to all mind-dependent views of moral princi- 
ples, is that there is no sense in which moral principles fail to be 
contentually a priori. I hold this to be an epistemic and metaphysical 
truth. It is not itself a moral truth. The trouble for minddependent 
theorists is caused by variation with respect to the first parameter in 
P(w, w:).” If any form of mind-dependent theory of moral judgment 
is correct, that parameter must be articulable, at least at the level of 


4 The problem is specific to this feature. There is of course no general incompatt 
bility between a domain of truths—such as the truths about which material objects 
have which colors—being mind-dependent and the existence of contentually a priori 
truths about the propertes attributed in that domain. Principles of color incompat+ 
bility are contentually a priori. This ıs not merely consistent with truths about color 
bemg significantly mind-dependent. In my judgment, the explananon of their status 
as contentually a priori has to draw upon the special relation of color concepts to 
color expenence. 
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philosophical reflection. My own view is that a proper appreciation 
of the contentually a priori status of moral principles ought to lead 
us to believe that any such parameter or argument-place is otiose. 
The moderate rationalist about morality who is also tempted to some 
form of subjectivism about color will say that while basic moral princi 
ples are contentually a priori, so that—if the relativization is insisted 
upon—(DM) is true, in the case of color, the characteristic conse- 
quence of one form of subjectivism holds, in that (DC) is false. 

It is not in fact my view that our basic moral prima facie principles 
could intelligibly have been utterly different, in ways which have no 
connection with rationales for the principles we in fact accept. That 
possibility was being entertained in the preceding part of the argument 
only for ad hominem purposes. My claim is that the mind-dependent 
theorists do not have the resources to rule out such variation, and so 
cannot explain why basic moral principles are contentually a priori. 

In this discussion, I have focused on the formulation used by Black- 
burn; but in fact the points I have been making seem to apply to any 
subjectivist or mind-dependent theory that tries to avoid the problems 
by using an “Actually” operator. Subjectivist and mind-dependent theo- 
rists are naturally tempted to appeal to our actual subjective states, 
or judgments, and to say that modal propositions about the moral 
should be evaluated always with reference to those actual states or 
judgments.” Contrary to the views of many writers in this area, I myself 
think that a proper deployment of the formal modal apparatus all 
things considered tells against mind-dependent approaches to moral 
ity, in a way in which it does not tell against minddependent ap- 
proaches to statements about colors.” 

If we step back to reflect on the argument I have given so far, it is 
apparent that it does not depend on features that are unique to 
morality. The argument I have offered so far can be developed in 
corresponding form to reject any mind-dependent treatment of any 
domain in which there are principles that are contentually a priori. 
The argument could be applied against mind-dependent treatments 


* For such use of an “Actually” operator in defending a subjectivist theory, see 
Wiggins, “A Sensible Subjectivism,” p. 206. Wright ın Truth and Otyectroity describes 
the use of an “Actually” operator as “an attractive strategy” (p. 114), but, rightly in 
my judgment, goes on to caution that “no proposition whose necesuty is owing 
entirely to actualizations can be known a pnon” (p. 116). 

* Wiggins cites Davies and Humberstone, pp. 22-25, in support of his use of an 
Actually” operator to meet the objections to subjectivism. Lewis gives a very clear 
acknowledgment of the problem for a subjectivist theory “The trick of rigidifying 
seems more to hinder the expression of our worry than to make it go away. It can 
still be expremed..."—"Dispositional Theories of Value,” at p 132f£ My points in 
these paragraphs can also be seen as an endorsement and elaboration of same of 
G E. Moore's points ın his paper, “The Conception of Intrinsic Value,” in his Philosoph- 
cal Papers (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1922), pp. 253-75. 
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of metaphysical necessity, for instance (if further arguments against 
such treatments were thought to be needed). All the arguments against 
mind-dependent treatments in the moral case would carry through 
pari passu for the modal case. 


Ill. EXPLAINING THE A PRIORI STATUS OF MORALITY: A SCHEMA 
The claim that basic moral principles are contentually a priori does 
not by itself imply the view that they can be derived from the law of 
noncontradiction. The laws of modal logic, and other basic principles 
of metaphysical necessity, are also a priori. But they are not literally 
derivable from the law of noncontradiction alone. Otherwise modal 
logic would be a part of first-order logic, which it is not. Kant himself 
of course believed in a connection between what you can will without 
contradiction and the correctness of a principle. But his Groundwork 
also contains another idea, a more general idea which does not in its 
basic formulation mention noncontradiction. This more general idea 
contains the seeds of an explanation of the a priori status of moral 
principles. Kant writes: 


the ground of obligation here must not be sought in the nature of the 
human being or in the circumstances of the world in which he is placed, 
but a priori simply in concepts of pure reason.” 


This claim of Kant’s is a consequence of the highly plausible principle 
that ways of coming to know a given proposition that are a priori 
ways have their source in the nature of one or more concepts in the 
given proposition. This principle is part of the moderate rationalism 
I mentioned at the start of this paper. If moral principles are a priori, 
and a priori ways of coming to know a proposition trace back to the 
nature of the concepts it contains, it follows that some ways of coming 
to know a moral principle have to do with the nature of moral con- 
cepts. Our task is to say how this is so. 

I have already mentioned the modal case twice, and it will continue 
to help us to consider the partial parallel between modal and moral 
concepts. As I said, modal truth seems to be fundamentally content 
ally a priori, like basic moral principles. Elsewhere, I argued that our 
understanding of modal truth is best explained by our having an 
implicit conception whose content is given by a set of principles that 
collectively determine which world descriptions represent genuine 
possibilities.” Those principles I called the Principles of Possibility. The 
Principles of Possibility, whose details do not matter for present pur- 
poses, include principles entailing that genuine possibilities respect 
what is constitutive of the identity of the concepts, object, properties, 


2 Groundwork of the Mataphysics of Morals, 4:389 (p. 45 ın Gregor, ed and trans.). 
2 Bang Known, chapter 4. 
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and relations they concern. What matters in considering a partial 
parallel with the moral case is the model of understanding, epistemol 
ogy, and metaphysics instantiated by this principle-based approach. 
Under the principle-based approach, to understand modal operators 
is to evaluate modal claims as true or false in accordance with these 
principles. The principles are at most tacitly known to an ordinary 
thinker when she evaluates modal claims. It takes philosophical thought 
to work out what those principles are. 

The principle-based approach to modality has two features that 
that we equally need to provide for in the moral case. 

First, it gives an account of how a way of coming to know, even one 
employed by a nonphilosophical thinker, can be a way that ensures 
that what is known is true in the actual world, whichever is the actual 
world. In evaluating modal claims, the thinker draws on the content 
of tacit knowledge of the Principles of Possibility. These Principles 
state what it is, constitutively, for a description to represent a genuine 
possibility. The Principles are themselves true in the actual world, 
whichever is the actual world—they hold Fixedly Actually. Standard 
logical inferences will preserve Fixedly-Actual truth. Truths about 
what is constitutive of particular concepts, objects, and properties are 
equally plausibly truths that hold Fixedly Actually. If our thinker draws 
only on information which holds Fixedly Actually, by rules which 
preserve that property, when she evaluates modal truths, then the 
modal truth she comes to know thereby will hold Fixedly Actually. 
This is a way of coming to know a modal truth that ensures that what 
is known will hold in the actual world, whichever is the actual world. 

This general method of evaluating modal claims is not infallible. 
Such general methods never ‘are. A thinker may make mistakes about 
what is constitutive of the identity of a concept, object, property, or 
relation; she may also make inferential mistakes. But when there are 
no such mistakes, the way in which a modal belief is reached can be 
one ensuring that its content is true in the actual world, whichever 
is the actual world. Since the existence of such ways of coming to 
know contentually a priori modal propositions relies on an account of 
understanding modal notions, and does not involve causal interaction 
with a modal realm, the principle-based account is a species of moder- 
ate rationalism for the modal case. 

The other feature of the principle-based approach to modality that 
we also need to provide for in the moral case is its provision of a 
straightforward means for integrating the modal epistemology and 
modal metaphysics that steers between the extremes of mind-depen- 
dence on the one hand, and an epistemology that requires causal 
contact with a modal realm on the other. If the Principles of Possibility 
state what it is for something to be a genuine possibility, and those 
Principles are properly applied in reaching modal beliefs, we already 
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have an explanation of how modal knowledge is possible. Such a 
middle course, avoiding both mind-dependence and interactionism 
is just what we need in the case of morality too. 

The moral analogue of the principle-based treatment of modality 
is a treatment under which to possess moral concepts involves having 
an implicit conception whose content is operative when one assesses 
moral propositions. Full grasp of a given moral concept, if such a 
thing is ever possible, would involve possession of an implicit concep- 
tion whose content formulates what it is, constitutively, for something 
to fall under that moral concept. The general idea of a principle- 
based treatment is in itself neutral on what the content of the implicit 
conceptions are. Many different first-order moral views could avail 
themselves of a principle-based treatment in attempting to address 
epistemological and metaphysical issues about the status of morality. 
So equally could many different philosophical views about what unifies 
the principles that form the content of the implicit conceptions. I 
will not be taking on the task of addressing particular first-order moral 
views here, nor the question of what unifies them. My aim is rather 
to consider what resources a principle-based treatment makes avail- 
able to a variety of conceptions when they turn to address epistemolog- 
ical and metaphysical issues. 

The implicit conceptions possessed by a moral thinker will be com- 
plex and structured. They will concern values, ideals, their relative 
importance, and something about their underlying sources. Even 
from a description as brief as that, there are two apparent differences 
from the modal case. One of the most important differences is the 
need for some kind of “prima facie” or “pro tanto” operator in the 
moral case, which, in my view, has no analogue in the modal case. It 
is plausible that one will need to employ, in any principle-based ac- 
count of moral truth and moral epistemology, principles of the form 
“Prima facie, given that an action is F it is good in such-and-such a 
respect.” The same applies to evaluations of states of affairs. The 
presence of a prima facie operator has many repercussions, including 
some for the issue of determinacy. There is nothing in such structures 
to rule out the possibility that some type of action may be prima facie 
good in certain respects, prima facie bad in others, and there be 
nothing further in the principles to settle outright whether it is good 
or bad. 

A second difference from the modal case concerns completeness. 
There is some plausibility that we can give a very general characteriza- 
tion of what is required for a description to represent a genuine 
possibility. It is arguable that if a description respects what is constitu- 
tive of concepts, objects, and properties, it represents a genuine possi- 
bility. Although we are certainly ignorant, for many concepts and 
objects, of what it is that is constitutive of them, such ignorance 
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concerns whether the conditions for certain possibilities are met, and 
is not about what it is for something to be possible. It is not apparent 
that anything analogous has to hold in the case of moral thought. 
Even our implicit conceptions may be incomplete, may need further 
articulation from reflection on examples and other principles. 

A thinker may have an implicit conception with a correct content 
involving a given concept, but nevertheless make mistakes when asked 
to formulate general propositions involving that concept. This is a 
familiar phenomenon of implicit conceptions in other domains, evi- 
denced by the frequent inability of thinkers to, say, define “chair” 
correctly, or to state explicitly the rules of grammar they are following. 
Indeed, even the simple example I have been using needs qualifica- 
tion. The infliction of avoidable pain is not prima facie wrong in the 
case in which the pain still exists, but is not experienced as hurting, 
as is the case for one who has taken morphine. The infliction of pain 
is prima facie wrong only when it is a form of suffering, and is wrong 
for the same reason as it is wrong to cause, say, avoidable depression 
or severe anxiety in a person. Reflection on the ways in which we can 
correct our initial impressions of wrongness or rightness will make 
the principle-based theorist say that not all cases are like those which 
H.A. Prichard described as immediate apprehension, in which “insight 
into the nature of the subject directly leads us to recognize its posses- 
sion of the predicate.”™ 

A thinker who judges that some type of action is wrong may be 
more or less articulate in his ability to say why it is so. At the least 
articulate level, the thinker may just make some clear intuitive judg- 
ment that it is wrong, without being at all confident in any particular 
explanation of why it is wrong. At one step up from this, the thinker 
may be able to give a ground: “because it would be a betrayal,” “because 
it hurts him and the hurting is avoidable.” At another step up, the 
thinker may be able to say why these are grounds. Higher levels of 
justification involve abductions from a priori examples and other 
apparently a priori principles. At this level of description, the method- 
ology is the same as that found in other domains in which truth is 
fundamentally a priori. The possibilities of error are the same as in 
other a priori domains. 

A principle-based approach can share each of the features that 
made the parallel to the modal case tempting. Even if a thinker’s 
implicit conception of some moral property is incomplete, the contents 
of that conception can still be a correct partial statement of what it 
is, constitutively, for something to fall under that concept. They will, 


P Prichard, in his essay “Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?” reprinted in 
J.O. Urmson, ed., Moral Obligation and Duty and Interest: Essays and Lectures (New York: 
Oxford, 1968), pp. 1-17, at p. 8. 
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for instance, be a correct partial statement of what determines the 
semantic value of a concept like is prma facie wrong. When they are 
so, and when the information is properly drawn upon in the evaluation 
of contents containing that concept, the contents thus reached will 
be true. And, as in the modal case, since the rule determining the 
semantic value of a concept applies whichever world is the actual 
world, propositions thus reached will be reached in a way that guaran- 
tees that what is known in that way will also hold in the actual world, 
whichever is the actual world. 

The fact that implicit conceptions are involved in the evaluation 
of moral propositions does not by itself suffice to account for the 
contentually a priori status of basic moral principles. There is no 
contradiction in the idea of an implicit conception having an a posteri 
ori content. In fact, an implicit conception with the content that the 
word “chair” in one’s own language applies to things having certain 
properties is an implicit conception with an empirical content. What 
matters for a priori status is rather that the given way of coming to 
know is guaranteed to be correct by the way in which the semantic 
values of the relevant concepts are fixed. Implicit conceptions whose 
contents either consist of principles that state what it is for something 
to be wrong, for instance, or consist of consequences thereof, meet 
this further condition. Without this further condition, we would not 
have an explanation of the contentually a priori status of basic moral 
principles. The same applies to the modal case. 

This integration of the metaphysics of the moral—what it is to fall 
under certain normative concepts—with an epistemology also steers 
the same middle course as the principle-based account of modality. 
It involves neither a mind-dependent account of moral truth, nor a 
causal epistemology for the contentually a priori principles.™ 

The point that fundamental principles help to determine the se- 
mantic value of concepts like is prima face wrong is important in 
separating any principle-based conception from mind-dependent 
treatments of moral thought. Mind-dependent theorists can fairly insist 
that on their views, a certain set of moral principles is correct, and 
can equally insist that some principles are more fundamental than 
others. That does not imply that mind-dependent theorists can simply 
take over the apparatus of the principle-based view. The objection 
remains outstanding against the mind-dependent theories that they 
cannot explain the contentually a priori status of basic moral princi- 
ples. To try to meet the objection by saying that the principles them- 
selves determine the semantic value of moral concepts, regardless of 


* It does not follow that moral properties may not be involved in other causal 
explanations, not having to do with knowledge of a prion principles. 
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what attitudes minds take to them, would be to abandon any claim 
of mind-dependence. A principle-based conception is a very different 
animal from any mind-dependent view. 
IV. THE SUBJECTIVIST FALLACY 

The Subjectivist Fallacy is the fallacy of moving from a premise stating 
that certain mental states are sufficient, or are necessary, for a given 
content to be true, to the conclusion that the truth of the content 
consists, at least in part, in something subjective or mental. I say that 
this is a fallacy even in the case in which the premise stating that certain 
mental states are sufficient, or are necessary, holds true a priori. To say 
that it is a fallacy is not of course to say that the conclusion is not true: 
only that it cannot be supported just from these premises. 

The Subjectivist Fallacy is a fallacy because it may be possible to 
explain why the mental states are necessary or sufficient for the truth 
of the target content by exhibiting this necessity or sufficiency as a 
consequence of a more fundamental account of what is involved in 
the truth of the target content, a more fundamental account that 
does not mention mental states at all. The fact that there is in a 
certain sense no gap between certain mental conditions obtaining 
and the holding of the target content may have a nonsubjectivist expla- 
nation. 

Here is an example of the Subjectivist Fallacy, an example which 
would be recognized as such on all but the most extreme views of the 
nature of meaning and rule-following. The case involves a hypothetical 
position on the understanding of arithmetical relations. We can imag- 
ine a theorist who starts from this true premise: 


Within the accessible numbers, it is sufficient for n+ m to equal k that 
a thinker who reaches his judgment about what n+ m equals in accor 
dance with certain recursive procedures will judge that nt m= k. 


From this truth, our imagined theorist moves to the conclusion 


Equations involving addition have partially mind-dependent truth condi 
tions concerning what a certain Kind of thinker would judge. 


Almost everyone will agree that this hypothetical theorist’s mistake 
lies in not realizing the judgments of his hypothetical calculating 
subject are correct only because they respect the recursive equations 
for addition. The fact that there is (and is a priori) a necessary and 
sufficient condition, framed in terms of the judgments of a hypotheti- 
cal thinker, for the holding of the addition relation on the accessible 
numbers is just a by-product of something more fundamental. This 
more fundamental condition is the nonpsychological truth condition 
for equations involving addition determined by the recursive charac- 
terization of the addition relation. 
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How does this bear on constructivism in ethics? Constructivists need 
not be mind-dependent theorists. Constructivists too can agree that 
the displayed transition about addition moves from a true premise 
to a false conclusion, provided their constructivism is of a nonpsycho- 
logical variety. Their constructivism will be of a nonpsychological 
variety only if the “can” in the phrase “can be constructed” which 
features in a statement of constructivism is not explained in psycholog- 
ical terms. It is also a necessary condition of the constructivism being 
nonpsychological that the particular rules or recursions it mentions 
are not mentioned there by virtue of their meeting some mind-depen- 
dent condition. Some versions of constructivism meet these condi- 
tions. Hence constructivists need not be mind-dependent theorists. 

The crucial step in the Subjectivist Fallacy as I have described it is 
acceptance of an incorrect criterion for the mind-dependence of a 
given property. So it is possible to make what seems to me the same 
mistake as is made in the Subjectivist Fallacy without actually being 
a subjectivist. Even a theorist who rejects subjectivism about a given 
domain may still be using a questionable account of mind-dependence 
of a given property. The theorist may even be relying on that account 
in his rejection of subjectivism. The writings of Crispin Wright and 
Mark Johnston contain examples of criteria for mind dependence that 
seem to me open to question in this way. In his wellknown discussion 
of the Euthyphro Contrast, Wright introduces the notion ofa “provisional 
equation,” which is something having the form of a conditional whose 
consequent is itself a biconditional, that is, the form A D (Bm C).A 
provisional equation is something of the form “If CS, then (it would 
be the case that p if and only if S would judge that p.” A substantial 
provisional equation, says Wright, has an antecedent CS in which “a 
concrete conception is conveyed of what it actually does take” for the 
subject to be operating under conditions in which her opinion is 
true.™ Wright endorses this conditional: “if a discourse sustains sub- 
stantially formulated true provisional equations which can be known 
a priori to be true, then that makes the beginnings of a case for 
regarding the discourse as dealing in states of affairs whose details 
are conceptually dependent upon our best opinions.””’ Similarly John- 
ston, in addressing the question, “How then are we to demarcate the 
response-dependent concepts?” offers the answer that if a concept C 
is one interdependent with or dependent upon the responses of 
subjects, “then something of the following form will hold a pnon 


DB Truth and Objectrity, p. 119. I have altered only Wright's notation for propo- 
sitions. 
x Truth and Objectivity, p. 112 
Truth and Objectronty, pp. 119-20. 
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xis C iff in K, Ss are disposed to produce wdirected response R (or x 
is such as to produce Rin Ss under conditons K).”™ 


This biconditional will be fulfilled in our first, arithmetical, example, 
when we take the concept C to be the property of (say) being the 
sum of 7 and 5, the condition K to be the condition of exercising 
properly functioning memory and perceptual systems, and the re- 
sponse to be that of making a certain judgment expressing the out- 
come of the subject’s computation in accordance with certain rules. 
A corresponding point could be made about Wright’s criterion. In 
both Johnston’s and Wright’s proposals, the test proposed for mind- 
dependence is too easily met by propositions whose truth is not mind- 
dependent. Nothing can be validly concluded from the existence of 
such a priori conditionals or biconditionals in a given domain about 
the mind-dependence of that domain. 

There is nothing inimical, in these illustrations and arguments, to 
the idea that some contents do have mind-dependent truth condi- 
tions. They do when their truth conditions concern a property whose 
nature—what it is, constitutively, to have to property—is to be ex- 
plained in terms of properties of the mind. The burden of the preced- 
ing remarks is that this constitutive condition cannot be reduced to 
something involving a priori equivalence with conditions concerning 
certain mental states. 

The Subjectivist Fallacy is an instance of a more general fallacy 
concerning the nature of properties. The more general fallacy is that 
of moving from the a priori truth of a biconditional of the form 


FY x) iff A(x) 


to the conclusion that being A is what makes something F I call this 
the Biconditional Fallacy. Just as in the subjectivist case, it is a fallacy 
because the correct account of what makes something F may have a 
consequence that it is a priori that something is F iff it is A; but the 
constitutive account may not mention properties or notions of the 
sort mentioned in the condition A(x). One of the tasks facing those 
who want to develop discourse ethics, for example, is to show that 
it can be done without committing this fallacy. Jorgen Habermas 
formulates the central claim of discourse ethics as follows: “Only those 
norms can claim to be valid that meet (or could meet) with the 
approval of all affected in their capacity as participants in a practical 
discourse.”* Let us suppose that the theorist of discourse ethics makes 


* “Dispontional Theories of Value,” Proceadsngs of the Aristotehan Society, Supplemen- 
tary Volume, LXW (1989): 189-74, here p. 145. 
Moral Consaousness and Communicates Action, Christian Lenhardt and Shierry 
Weber Nicholsen, trans. (Cambridge: MIT, 1990), p. 93 
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a good case that this condition is a priori true. Nothing would follow 
about what makes something a valid norm. The approval, in the 
appropriate practical discourse, of those affected might be a conse- 
quence of more fundamental principles about norms that have this 
approval as a consequence. Consistently with the principle Habermas 
formulated being a priori, practical discourse might not be mentioned 
in an account of what is fundamentally constitutive of the notion of 
a valid norm. It is that further claim about fundamental constitution 
that discourse ethics would have to establish if it is to speak to the 
nature of morality. 

I conclude with two more general reflections on rationalist posi 
tions. The first concerns the range of theoretical options available to 
us. When one reads the literature on judgment-dependent and other 
mind-dependent approaches to ethics and other subject-matters, the 
impression is often conveyed that, when we do have an a priori bicon- 
ditional linking some property with thinkers’ mental states, there are 
only two options. Either we read the psychological material of the 
right-hand side as providing what is constitutive of the left-hand sides’ 
holding: or else we must accept some form of “detectivism,” with the 
overtones of “detection” involving a causal epistemology for the states 
of affairs detected.” To think that these are the only two possibilities 
is to overlook broadly rationalist approaches that are neither mind- 
dependent nor committed to the possibility of causal interaction. It 
is as if the only two possibilities in the philosophy of arithmetic, 
or the philosophy of modality, were either subjectivism, or else a 
commitment to causal interaction. I suggest that a good rationalist 
treatment of mathematics, modality, and morality involves neither of 
those two positions, but genuinely offers a third way. 

The other general reflection concerns the relations between moral 
rationalism and the nature of moral inquiry. Moral rationalism does 
not imply that moral inquiry cannot be advanced by partly empirical 
studies. The point is an instance of a much more general principle 
about our ways of acquiring knowledge of a priori truths. The general 
point applies even in the mathematical and logical cases. It was the 
empirical, physical theory of Newton’s Principa that motivated the 
development of the calculus; and the calculus has as good a claim to 
a priori status as any other part of number theory. In the logical case, 
one can by reflection on empirical truths come to appreciate that 
the counterfactual conditional does not support transitive inferences. 
One could have established this nontransitivity a priori from a good 
semantics for the counterfactual conditional. It does not follow that 


® See Wright, Truth and Otyectrvity, on the Euthyphro contrast, appendix to chapter 
3, pp. 108-89. 
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we would have discovered, or indeed been confident about, that non- 
transitivity without reflection on empirical examples. In the moral case, 
reflections on historical states of affairs and current actual situations 
may lead us to formulate concepts, principles, and distinctions we 
might otherwise never have thought of. The same point applies to 
the moral emotions. Our moral indignation at a state of affairs, or 
our sudden guilt in reflecting on one of our own actions, may lead 
us to moral reflections we might not otherwise have attained. My own 
view is that the wrongness of some state of affairs never consists in its 
tendency to cause such moral emotions. Rather, the wrongness of the 
state of affairs in question is always explicable in terms of some emotion- 
independent condition. But once again, it does not follow that we would 
have reached these moral judgments without the help of the moral 
emotions. Moral inquiry would be a poorer thing if we had no access 
to empirical examples, empirical theories, and to the moral emotions. 
Moral rationalism does not license armchair philosophy. 

CHRISTOPHER PEACOCKE 
Columbia University 
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ON THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF NONACTUAL 
EPISTEMIC POSSIBILITIES* 


onsider the following two passages from Saul Kripke, each 
(opene a distinct approach to nonactual epistemic possi- 

bility. The first is from “Identity and Necessity.”! Towards the 
end of the passage in which he argues that a given wooden lectern 
is necessarily not made of ice, Kripke says: 


If someone protests, regarding the lectern, that it could after all have 
tumad out to have been made of ice, and therefore could have been 
made of ice, I would reply that what he really means is that a ledem 
could have looked just like this one, and have been placed in the same 
position as this one, and yet have been made of ice. In short, I could 
have been in the same epistemological situation in relation to a lectern made 
of ice as I actually am in relation to tus lectern (ibid, p. 93). 


Much of this paper will be devoted to showing that the approach to 
nonactual epistemic possibility encapsulated in this passage rests on 
a mistake. What Kripke describes as the possibility of being in the 
same epistemic situation in relation to a lectern made of ice as he 
actually is in relation to the wooden lectern is really impossible. It is 
just not the case that Kripke might have been in the same epistemic 
situation in relation to a lectern made of ice as he actually is in relation 
to the wooden lectern. 


The second passage is from Naming and Necessity? 


What, then, does the intuition that the table might have turned out to 
have been made of ice or of anything else, that it might even have turned 
out not to be made of molecules, amount to? I think that it means 
simply that there might have been a table looking and feeling just like 
this one and placed in this very position in the room, which was in fact 
made of ice. In other words, I (or some conscious being) could have 
been qualitatively in the same epistemic situation that in fact obtains, I could 


* Material from this paper was delivered as talks at Western Washington University, 
Tel Aviv Univernty, Simon Fraser University, Reed College, University of Calgary, 
University of California/Los Angeles, and Univermty of California/Santa Barbara. I 
would like to thank audiences at these institutions for stimulating discussions that 
improved the paper, and the following individuals for further exchanges and com- 
ments: Joseph. Almog, Louis deRowset, Mark Greenberg, David Kaplan, Ali Kazmi, 
Mohan Matthen, Shelly Rosenblum, Chnstopher Stephens, and Abraham Stone. 

1 In Stephen P. Schwartz, ed., Naming, Necessity, and Natural Kinds (Ithaca: Cornell, 
1977), pp. 66-101. 

? Cambridge: Harvard, 1980. 
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have the same sensory evidence that I in fact have, about a table which 
was made of ice (sbid., p. 42). 


No longer is it suggested that it is possible to be in the very same 
epistemic situation regarding an artifact made of ice as one actually 

is regarding a wooden artifact. What is proposed instead is that it is 
possible to be qualitatively in the same epistemic situation regarding 
a table made of ice as one actually is regarding a wooden table. It is 
in this modified sense, then, that it is supposedly epistemically possible 
that the wooden table is made of ice. Later in the paper I will argue 
that while the second construal of nonactual epistemic possibility may 
initially seem more promising than the first, initial appearances are 
misleading. There is little reason for thinking that any plausible ac- 
count of qualitative sameness in epistemic situation is forthcoming 
in order to elucidate the notion of nonactual epistemic possibility. 
Nor is there much hope for any other construal of nonactual epistemic 
possibility that it should fare any better. After considering briefly some 
of the other alternatives, I conclude that we lack a workable notion 
of nonactual epistemic possibility that can be adduced in order to 
explain away intuitions of contingency when it comes to necessities 
that we are committed to on other philosophical grounds. 


I. TWO PICTURES OF ABOUTNESS 

There is a certain tendency in contemporary philosophy of language 
and mind to deradicalize a familiar revolution in our thinking about 
our cognitive being-in-the-world, a revolution initiated by such philos- 
ophers as Keith Donnellan, David Kaplan, Kripke, Ruth Barcan Mar- 
cus, and Hilary Putnam during the 1960s and 1970s. It is a revolution 
whose repercussions for contemporary philosophy of language and 
mind are difficult to exaggerate. Prior to the work of these revolution- 
aries it was commonly held that our terms, whether linguistic or 
mental, generally pose conditions (or “criteria”) entertained in our 
minds, conditions which things in the world must satisfy in order to 
be what the terms are about, and which are constituted independently 
of the things to which the terms apply. Concomitantly it was held 
that our attitudes are paradigmatically de dicto—that they are relations 
that hold between subjects and certain complexes of such indepen- 
dently constituted conditions. And these de didto attitudes were thought 
to be primary in the order of explanation to de re ones. 

What the revolution sought to achieve was nothing short of turning 
this picture on its head. No longer were subjects to be thought of as 
condemned to a mediated cognitive relation to their surroundings, 
having direct rapport only with conditions that things in the world 
either happen to satisfy—if the world cooperates—or not. Rather, it 
was now claimed that we should be thought of as bearing direct 
cognitive relations to things, having immediate cognitive rapport with 
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our surroundings. In particular, our attitudes were now to be thought 
of as primarily de re, and de dicto attitudes were to be thought of as 
parasitic upon, and explanatorily posterior to, de re ones. 

To formulate the contrast between the two opposing pictures of 
the relation between the mind and the world in something resembling 
a slogan, we might say that on the first picture terms are associated 
with antecedently determined contents that specify what the terms 
are about by way of posing conditions on things, whereas on the 
second picture the things that terms are about determine their con- 
tent. For present purposes I should like to sidestep the thorny question 
of whether significance (or “content” in the mass occurrence of that 
noun) should be thought of as requiring “contents” (in the count 
occurrence) as specially suited entities, and if so, entities of which 
type. The important issue for present purposes is not the constitution 
of content per se but rather those relations between our terms and 
portions of the world that are often referred to as their “aboutness” 
or “intentionality.” The relevant contrast between the two opposing 
pictures of aboutness is that the one views aboutness as a matter of 
satisfaction of antecedently determined conditions, while the other 
views aboutness as achieved paradigmatically via terms being of what 
they are about, and sees content as emerging from the worldly rela- 
tions that obtain between the terms and the things that they are about.’ 

By way of illustration of the alternative to aboutness-as-satisfaction, 
consider the example of a passport photograph taken of one of two 
identical twins.* Suppose that the twins are so similar, or the photo- 
graph so imprecise, that had a photograph been taken of the other 
twin under suitable conditions it would have been molecule-for-mole- 
cule identical to the actual photograph. Thus, as a mere visual condi- 
tion, the photograph does not discriminate between the two twins. 
Yet for all that, it is only about one of them. We do not think of 
the aboutness of photographs as a matter of satisfaction of visual 
conditions. Rather, we think ofitas having to do with the photograph’s 
ofness. The photograph is about the twin it happens to be of It is 
about whichever of the two twins was the relevant causabhistorical 
antecedent to the photograph’s formation as causal-historical conse- 
quent. Such examples can be multiplied as needed. The overall idea 
is that intentional items such as photographs or thoughts are generally 
determined to be what they are relationally, rather than as a sole 
matter of their intrinsic properties. 

In sum, the history of philosophy has offered two distinct options 


* For this use of the term ‘of’ see David Kaplan, “Quannfying In,” Synthese, XIX 
(1969): 178-214. 

‘This appeal to photography is inspired by a similar appeal made in Kaplan's 
“Quantifying In.” 
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for thinking about the relation between what we say or cognize and 
the world we inhabit. One option construes episodes in the mind of 
a person, say, as being about the person’s surroundings only to the 
extent that they are imbued with contents that portions of these 
surroundings happen to satisfy. On this option, contents are thought 
of as conditions that must be satisfied in order for the episodes in 
question to be about whatever in the world they are about. The 
conditions themselves, and thus the episodes that carry them, are 
thought of as fully determined to be what they are independently of 
what they are about, so we may think of this as a kind of cognitive 
independence. It is perfectly possible on this view that the conditions 
we entertain in our thoughts, which make up what we are thinking, 
should be just as they are in the complete absence of any world to 
satisfy them. On this view, our cognitive access to the world is inevitably 
mediated by our immediate access to those conditions. 

The second option construes episodes in the mind as being about 
the thinker’s surroundings to the extent that they bear the right 
relations to those surroundings. On this option, attitudes are essen- 
tially relational. In particular, they are paradigmatically of whatever 
they are about, where this ofness is a crucial determinant of their 
aboutness. In this way, content, and so whatever episode carries it, is 
not generally determined to be what it is independently of what the 
episode is about. This implies, among other things, that we do not 
enjoy any “privileged access” to what we are cognizing or saying, at 
least not in the way envisioned by the tradition. If the relations that 
enter into determining content are radically different from what we 
take them to be, then what we are cognizing or saying is radically 
different from what we take it to be. And if the requisite worldly 
relations are absent, then, despite how it May seem to us, episodes 
in our minds or in our mouths are empty. On this view, while our 
cognitive relation to the world may be direct, in the sense that what 
we are cognizing or saying is directly informed by what our surround- 
ings are like, our access to what we are cognizing or saying is of a 
piece with our access to the world more generally. Such is the price 
of worldly immediacy. But it is a price that should seem far more 
reasonable than it does initially, if only due to this tradeoff’s close 
association with neighboring and more familiar tradeoffs. 

Consider the price we post-Freudians pay for the worldly immediacy 
of the emotions. Our emotional make-up and goings-on are thought 
of as grounded in the worldly conditions in which we find ourselves. 
What we feel and our dispositions to have certain feelings are very 
much shaped by our interactions with the world around us. This is 
an idea that Freud did much to popularize. Indeed, few ideas we have 
about ourselves are as basic as this one. Yet the price of this immediacy 
is the absence of “privileged access” to what we are feeling. In fact, 
it is common for us post-Freudians to consult specialists who are 
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trusted to be better guides than ourselves to what we are feeling and 
are disposed to feel. But seldom is it seriously suggested that we 
should, or that we could, return to some pre-Freudian nalveté. This 
does not mean that certain aspects of the post-Freudian outlook on 
our emotional life have not been and will not continue to be chal- 
lenged. But two aspects of this outlook are especially important to 
highlight. First, the outlook in its current guise does not derive its 
influence from its scientific respectability. On that count it is often 
suggested that the Freudian picture is largely unsupported.’* Yet this 
fact, even when it is known, does not seem to make the overall picture 
any less compelling.’ Second, on the general front of emotional rela- 
tionalism, there is no genuine alternative to the post-Freudian out- 
look. This is not to say that we may not proceed beyond it in as yet 
unforeseeable ways, but emotional intrinsicalism is not a genuine 
option. 

When it comes to our cognitive rather than our emotional relations 
to the world, the idea of cognitive worldly immediacy clearly does not 
enjoy the currency of the idea of emotional worldly immediacy. But 
parallels between the two cases are rather striking. The relationalist 
view that what we say or cognize is directly informed by features of 
our environment in the manner outlined above is far more appealing 
than its alternative, the view that understands the world as supplying 
mere satisfiers for independently constituted conditions entertained 
in the mind. The relationalist story aims to place our cognition in 
the world and thus to exorcise the specter of such removed conditions. 

In what follows I will operate within the parameters set by the 
described revolution. In particular, I will assume that (1) common 
attitudes are individuated by their content, and (2) that their content 
is determined relationally by what in the world those attitudes are 
about. Given developments in the philosophy of language and mind 
of the past thirtyodd years, a fullfledged defense of these claims 
would surely require far more than I can offer here. Different versions 
of them have been advocated with much vigor within many otherwise 
distinct philosophical projects. My aim here is not so much to defend 
a general relationalism about content but rather to tease out implica- 
tions of it that are still easily overlooked. 


5C£ Adolf Gronbaum, The Foundatons of Psychoanalysis: A Philosophical Gniqus 
(Berkeley: California UP, 1984). 

* These remarks are not meant to belittle the achievements of scientific efforts to 
understand how emotional dispositions are shaped by environmental factors. The 
relevant point is just that the general currency of the notion of emotional rele 
tionalism cannot be explamed as a legacy of these efforts, but is, rather, at the ground 
level of our thinking about our emotional situation ın the world. 
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U. STRICT INVARIANCE IN THE EPISTEMIC SITUATION 


Here is a familiar story about theoretical identification. Consider 
Frege’s example of the identity of Hesperus and Phosphorus. The 
planet Venus was dubbed twice. It was dubbed ‘Hesperus’ as it was 
seen in the evening and ‘Phosphorus’ as it was seen in the morning. 
But establishing that Hesperus is Phosphorus was a matter of astro- 
nomical discovery. So the identity in question is an a posteriori truth. 
However, as was proven by Marcus, identities are necessary.’ So that 
Hesperus is Phosphorus, while a posteriori, is a necessary truth. This 
is supposed by many to be deeply problematic. Why it is so supposed 
is an intriguing question to which I shall return shortly. And the 
necessity in question is also supposed by many to conflict with a certain 
pretheoretical intuition of contingency, the intuition that Hesperus 
might have turned out not to be Phosphorus, and so might not have 
been Phosphorus. 

This pretheoretical intuition that it might have turned out that 
Hesperus is not Phosphorus is accommodated in the cited passage 
from Kripke’s “Identity and Necessity” as follows. It is impossible for 
Hesperus not to be Phosphorus due to the necessity of identity. But 
what is possible, however, is that our epistemic situation regarding 
some heavenly body seen in the evening should be just as it actually is 
regarding Venus as seen in the evening, while our epistemic situation 
regarding some other heavenly body seen in the morning should be 
Just as it actually is regarding Venus as seen in the morning. If things 
were that way, with the dubbing story as before, ‘Hesperus’ and ‘Phos- 
phorus’ would not be coreferential and ‘Hesperus is not Phosphorus’ 
would be trie rather than false. In this way it is held that while it 
is impossible for Hesperus not to be Phosphorus, it is nevertheless 
epistemically possible for Hesperus not to be Phosphorus. 

Similar observations apply to predicative theoretical identification 
more generally. For ease of discussion I focus on the worn example 
of water and H,O. That water is H,O is a posteriori. But if the identifica- 
tion is true, it is necessarily true—nothing would qualify as water 
without being H,O. In this way, there is no possibility of water not 
being H,O. If it is H,O, it is necessarily so. Yet our epistemic situation 
vis-a-vis water might have been just as it actually is in the global absence 
of H,O and the concomitant presence of some microstructurally dis- 
tinct but superficially indistinguishable substance, ‘XYZ’ for short. So 
while it is impossible for water to be XYZ due to the necessity of water 


7 Marcus’s original proof of ‘x=y— O(x=y)’ appears in Ruth C. Barcan (Marcus), 
“The Idenuty_ of Individuals in a Stnct Functional Calculus of Second Order,” journal 
of Symbolic Logic, xu (1947). 12-15. She defines idenuty within a system of second- 
order quantified modal logic and proves the laws identity. A proof of the necessity 
of identty adapted to first-order modal logic plus identity is then straightforward. 
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being H,O and the distinctness of H,O and XYZ, that water is XYZ 
is nevertheless epistemically possible. 

Yet how are we to decide whether having with something other 
than water the very same epistemic rapport we actually have with 
water is a genuine possibility? Recall that relationalism about content 
maintains that (1) attitudes are individuated by their content, and 
(2) their content is determined by what in the world they are about 
So by the lights of this view it is surely impossible for my overall 
epistemic situation vis-2-vis water to be just as it actually is in the global 
absence of water and the concomitant presence of some superficially 
similar substance XYZ.* For let my overall epistemic situation regard- 
ing water include thinking that water is wet Then this episode of 
thinking is the episode that it is due to its significance, by (1). And 
by (2), its significance is determined by what it is about, namely, water. 
So in the absence of water there can be no thinking that water is wet. 
And so it is impossible for my overall epistemic situation regarding 
water to be just as it actually is in the global absence of water. 

So we can say that if nonactual epistemic possibility is cashed out 
in terms of strict sameness in epistemic situation, then the alleged 
nonactual epistemic possibility that water is XYZ, that Hesperus is not 
Phosphorus, or that a given wooden lectern is made of ice, is not 
really possible after all. There is no possibility that my epistemic 
situation regarding something other than water is just as it actually 
is regarding water; there is no possibility that my epistemic situation 
regarding two distinct planets is just as it actually is regarding Venus 
seen in the morning and Venus seen in the evening; and there is no 
possibility that my epistemic situation regarding a lectern made of 
ice is just as it actually is regarding the wooden lectern right in front 
of me. 

We are now also in a position to appreciate at least half the story 
of why being simultaneously necessary and a posteriori has seemed 
so problematic to some. (The other half of the story will have to be 
deferred until after the next section.) I have been operating under 
the assumptions of relationalism, specifically under the dual assump- 
tion that attitudes are determined to be what they are by their content, 
which is shaped, in turn, by what the attitudes are about. An immediate 
implication of these assumptions has been that relations between 
common attitudes and whatever in the world they are about are 
paradigmatically necessary rather than contingent. But this feature 
of the relationalist picture is easily overlooked. Once it is overlooked, 
the necessary a posteriori can seem deeply puzzling. 

Think of whatever determines the truth of the thought that 


* For present purposes I ignore the distracting complication that I am constituted 
mostly of water. 
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Hesperus is Phosphorus as the product of two factors. On the one 
hand there is the relation between thinking such a thing and what 
in the world this thinking is about, in this case the planet Venus. Call 
this the aboutness factor. On the other hand there is how things are 
regarding this planet, in this case being selfidentical. Call this the 
state-of affairs factor. Now suppose that the aboutmess factor in this case 
were contingent rather than necessary, contrary to what I have been 
suggesting. Then whatever is responsible for the thought being true, 
the overall product of the two factors, would be contingent as well, 
regardless of the modal status of the state-of-affairs factor. It would 
then be easy to mislocate the source of the alleged contingency in 
the state-of-affairs factor. 

In short, the first half of my diagnostic conjecture as to why the 
necessary a posteriori tends to seem problematic is that a posteriority 
can easily seem to entail contingency as follows. One ponders an a 
posteriori thought that is true. One then assumes that it is made true 
by what the world happens to be like. Because what makes the thought 
true is a product of the two factors, the intrinsicalist assumption that 
the relations between the thought and relevant portions of the world 
are paradigmatically contingent rather than necessary can be dis- 
placed, and the alleged contingency mislocated in the state-of-affairs 
factor. In this way, a posteriority can seem to entail contingency. 
But once we see that the aboutness factor is necessary rather than 
contingent in the way that I have been suggesting, we become far less 
prone to this particular form of fallacy. 

The other half of the story of why the necessary a posteriori can 
seem problematic is that necessity can easily seem to entail a priority. 
Such an alleged entailment rests on a common tendency to see neces- 
sary truth as truth-no-matter-what-thingsin-the-world-happen-to-be- 
like. Such thing-neutral necessity is then assumed to be surveyable by 
reason alone, which is to say that it is a priori. But the underlying 
notion that what is necessary is thing-neutral in this way, as inviting 
as it may seem to some, is certainly not inevitable. In fact, a thing- 
grounded approach to modality has much more to recommend it on 
independent grounds. Seeing that this is so can only solidify our sense 
that relations between common attitudes and what they are about are 
necessary rather than contingent. This merits a digression. 


IO. DIGRESSION ON POSSIBILITY 


We may contrast two approaches to possibility. Call the first approach 
generalist and the second approach particulars. A generalist approach 


* Kripke himself recognizes the strong tendency to suppose that a posteriority 
entails contingency but refrains from speculating as to its source: “There is a very 
strong feeling that leads one to think that, if you can’t know something by a prion 
ratiocination, then it’s got to be contingent it might have turned out otherwise; but 
nevertheless I think this feeling is wrong”"—Nasung and Necessity, p. 101. 
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to possibility is guided by the thought that anything at all is possible 
barring violation of relevant generalizations. What qualifies as a rele- 
vant generalization for this characterization of possibility depends on 
the kind of possibility at issue. If possibility is understood as logical 
possibility in the narrow sense, then anything at all is possible barring 
violation of logical laws. On this understanding, while it is not possible 
for some object O to be red all over and not red all over at one and 
the same time, it is possible for O to be red all over and green all 
over at one and the same time (provided, of course, that ‘red’ and 
‘green’ are left unanalyzed). If, on the other hand, possibility is under- 
stood as nomic, then what is possible will be constrained by natural 
laws. On this understanding of possibility, miracles, which are excep- 
tions to laws of nature, will be impossible. We may streamline the 
characterization of this approach to possibility by saying that the 
generalist approach equates possibility with not giving rise to contra- 
dictions within the overall story consisting of everything projected to 
be the case about the subject matter at hand under relevant general- 
izations. 

A generalist approach to possibility is one common way of distin- 
guishing what is a genuine possibility from what is not.” By way of 
schematic illustration, consider any de re modal question as to whether 
it is possible for a particular object O to be > despite actually being 
not. Modal generalism will proceed as follows. First we consider a 
scenario just like the actual one, except that we splice out O being 
not-b. Next, we splice into that scenario O being 9. Finally, we assess 
the result of this cut-and-paste job for violation of relevant generaliza- 
tions—that is to say, for contradictions. If no generalization is violated 
by the result, then a ¢ing O is a genuine possibility. Otherwise, O 
being not is necessary, in which case being not is among the 
determinants of what O at bottom is. It is distinctive of this approach 
to what is possible for a thing that what the thing is derives from its 
modal profile, which derives, in turn, from the item’s behavior under 
relevant generalizations in projected circumstances. On this picture, 
the identities of thirigs—what they distinctly are, their “essences"— 
flow from their modal profiles, which are determined, in turn, by 
their behavior under relevant generalizations. 

Other illustrations of modal generalism may involve considering 
what is possible for the world as a whole. Is a world just like ours 
except springing into existence five minutes ago a genuine possibility? 
In this case there is only splicing-out without splicing-in. We consider 


4 The next few paragraphs employ a flagrantly epistemic idiom, including such 
locutions as ‘distinguishing what is poemble from what is not’, ‘considering a scenario’, 
‘testing for violation’, and so forth. This should not detract from the main focus of 
this section, which is to consider the determinants of possibility itself. 
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a scenario that is just like the actual world, except that we splice out 
its history prior to five minutes ago. We then proceed to assess the 
result for some violation of relevant generalizations (say, thermody- 
namic laws). If no generalizations are violated, then such a historically 
truncated scenario represents a genuine possibility for the world as 
a whole—otherwise not. 

A particularist approach to possibility proceeds quite differently 
from a generalist approach. On a generalist approach, what a thing 
is derives from its modal profile. This latter derives from some ana- 
logue of the splicing procedure illustrated above, testing for the viola- 
tion of generalizations and so determining a modal profile for a thing 
and consequently what the thing itself is. Modal particularism, on the 
other hand, is guided by the thought that we can have a prior handle 
on what things are independently of considering how they behave 
under relevant generalizations. The idea is that what is possible for 
a thing is secondary to what the thing itself already is. Perhaps another 
way of putting the point is to say that on a particularist approach the 
modal profile of a thing is taken to derive from what the thing is 
rather than the other way around, even though there might be ways 
in which even generalists can subscribe to some variant of the lat- 
ter formulation.” 

Modal particularism tackles the de re modal question as to whether 
or not it is possible for O that is actually not- to be 6, by considering 
O itself and asking: Given what O is, is it possible for it to be $? An 
answer here will clearly depend not only on factors that pertain to 
distinguishing O from everything else, but also on how a ¢ing O 
interacts with the rest of O's putative environment. So this way of 
answering the question of possible ¢-ness for O may seem not so very 
different from the splicing methodology of the generalist approach 
of checking for resultant violation of generalizations. But it is actually 
different in the priority it allots to the consideration of a thing qua 
what it is and the secondary role it allots to generalizations and their 
violation. To better appreciate the contrast between the two ap- 
proaches we need to consider some cases in which they yield diver 
gent results. 

Is it possible that I should exist just as I am now without any history 


" Both Joseph Almog and Kit Fine are explicit in refusing to subjugate essence 
to modality. See Almog, “The What and the How II: Mights and Reals,” Nows, xxx 
(1996): 413-83, and “The Stnucturein-Things: Existence, Essence, and Logic,” Pro- 
cosdings of the Anstotetian Society, Supplementary Volume (forthcoming); and Fine, “Ex 
sence and Modality,” Philosophical Perspectroes, vit (1994): 1-16. But while Almog can 
be seen as pursuing a particularist approach to modality, Fine’s definitional approach 
seems to be at bottom a refined form of generalism See footnote 2 of Fme’s paper 
for Fine’s take on the differences between his approach and Almog’s. Comparison 
of the two approaches is an interesting topic that cannot be pursued further here. 
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prior to the present moment? On the generalist approach this can 
seem like a genuine possibility. Take a scenario that is just like the 
actual one, except splice out my life from its beginning up to the 
present moment. This may seem to require some pretty hefty tinker- 
ing—meetings that I have kept over the years will have to be spliced 
out and some surrogate events will have to be spliced in, memories 
that I have generated will have to be spliced out and some surrogate 
memories spliced into the minds of various witnesses, and so forth. 
Perhaps the most economical way of achieving the feat is by splicing 
out my life until the present moment and splicing in its stead the life 
of someone else who is just like me in the relevant respects and who 
ceases to exist the moment “I” enter the scene, with the requisite 
compensatory adjustments to others’ interactions with me. Checking 
the result for violation of relevant generalizations is not likely to reveal 
any. So such a scenario represents a genuine possibility of my existing 
without any history. 

How would a particularist approach handle the case? It would pro- 
ceed as follows. What I am is a person. This means that I am something 
whose origin and subsequent development over time is crucial to its 
identity. It is not possible for such an item to enter the scene without 
suitable causathistorical precedents. These precedents are presup- 
posed by what I am in the strictest sense. So a scenario in which I 
exist just as I actually am except without any history is impossible. 
This is not to say that it is impossible for a molecule-for-molecule 
physical replica of me to exist without any history. But if such a replica 
is possible under such conditions, it would certainly not be me. 

Or consider the whole world as it actually is except without any 
history prior to my existence. Such a scenario may represent a genuine 
possibility on the generalist approach—just splice out the history of 
the world prior to the point in time at which I began to exist. Even 
if no violation of generalizations is forthcoming here and the scenario 
in question is deemed possible on a generalist approach, on a particu- 
larist approach such a scenario would be impossible because it could 
not contain me for the reasons already given. 

Theses concerning the essentiality of origins of certain items, such 
as a human being or an artifact, have been floating around for a long 
time. Origin essentialism may be seen as one delivery of a particularist 
approach to possibility.” Origin essentialists claim that certain aspects 


4 By present lights it 1s therefore ironic that Kripke’s influential argument for 
origin essentialism in Naweng and Necessity, pp 114-15, and much of the subsequent 
literature on the topic, operates under a generalist prinaple of recombination ac- 
cording to which any recombination of posmbilia is itself a distinct posmbility, barring 
violation of generalizations. Kripke’s approach to possibility is on the whole partcular- 
ist rather than generalist, so his argument for ongin essentialism us in deep tension 
with much of the rest of the surrounding work. That work has had the general effect 
of shrinking the range of possibilines from what the generalist combinatorialism 
would espouse. Thus, for example, we can say post-Kripke that while there may be 
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of origination are essential to certain things. For me to exist, for 
example, something else has to be in place—a certain origination 
from a particular source. And while there may be no violation of 
relevant generalizations in a scenario in which a molecule-for-mole- 
cule physical replica of me comes spontaneously into existence, if 
origin essentialism is correct, then no such scenario would qualify as 
a genuine possibility of my existence. For me to exist, it is not enough 
for some hunk of organic matter to exist regardless of whatever else has 
been going on before. Something else has to be in place already—an 
origination from a particular source. So only scenarios containing 
such origination are candidates for being genuine possibilities of my 
existence, although other conditions for my existence surely restrict 
the range of possibilities even further. On such a view, splicing some 
organic matter into a notinhospitable environment will just not do 
as a genuine possibility of my coming into existence (spontaneously, 
as it were).4 

As a final illustration of the difference between a generalist and a 
particularist approach to possibility, consider the following question: 
Is it possible for a scenario that is and has always been entirely devoid 
of people to be such that one of my hands comes into existence for 
a split second before flickering out of existence again? A generalist 
approach may answer in the affirmative. No violation of relevant general- 
izations need be introduced by the spontaneous coming together for 
a split second of the molecules making up one of my hands in the 
requisite lattice-like structure. Yet particularism gives us pause. Given 
what my hand is, it has to bear some relation to me, whether the 
relation of possession in being attached to me, or the relation of 
severance in having been amputated from me. Whatever this relation 
is, in order for my hand to be what it is it has to be related to me in 
some such way. So its existence presupposes mine. But given that 
what I am is a person, I cannot exist in a scenario devoid of people. 
So a scenario entirely devoid of people in which one of my hands 








nothing contradictory in the combination of Elizabeth II and being born to the 
Trumans, there is no genuine possibility of Elizabeth II being born to the Trumans 
(given that she was not born to them). 

4 There is an affinity between the points made here and the kinds of considerations 
advanced in Michael Thompson, “The Representaton of Life,” in Rosalind Hurst- 
house, Gavin Lawrence, and Warren Quinn, cds., Virtues and Reasons Philippa Foot 
and Moral Philosophy (New York: Oxford, 1995), pp. 247-96, regarding attnbutions 
of life. Thompeon’s paper makes a strong case for the contention that attribution 
of life to a thing depends on the wider context of the thing in question. Thus, 
for example, on Thompson's view, a molecule-formolecule physical replica of me 
emerging from the swamp would not count as being alive—let alone a creature that 
can think my thoughts—due to the absence of this wider context. (The potential 
charge of moral abhorrence that such a treatment of the case may give rise to is 
misdirected on my view, but I cannot address this issue here.) 
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comes in-and-out of existence for a split second is impossible. Once 
again, this is not to deny that a scenario entirely devoid of people 
cannot contain a molecule-for-molecule physical replica of one of my 
hands for a split second. But such a replica would not be my hand. 

The use of the expression “molecule-for-molecule” in such contexts 
is significant. It points to the fact that were we to identify such things 
as myself or my hand with aggregates of molecules in lattice-like 
structures—as a general commitment to the most common version 
of physicalism would—then the divergence between the two ap- 
proaches to possibility over such cases would vanish. If we consider 
my hand as merely a molecular aggregate, then an answer to the 
question whether or not it is possible for such an item to exist for a 
split second in a scenario devoid of people seems to depend only on 
the behavior of the item under the relevant generalizations (certain 
physical laws). This is because there is nothing for such an item to 
be, as it were, over and above its microstructure and the physical 
properties that are instantiated by the particles so arranged." This by 
itself is hardly surprising, given the ideal of mathematization of nature 
that is built into the physicalist worldview. What is less commonly 
appreciated is the extent to which generalist approaches to possibility 
take their inspiration from such a woridview. 

I have been urging that there is a difference between two ap- 
proaches to what is possible. If this is right, and if the two approaches 
can disagree over specific cases, the question immediately arises as 
to whether there is a way of deciding which of them is generally 
preferable. I believe that there is good reason for preferring modal 
particularism to modal generalism on general methodological 
grounds. The particularist approach is recommended by the sounder 
philosophical methodology. And even though an adequate defense 
of this claim requires far more than I can offer here, the following 
considerations point in that general direction. 

A particularist approach can be seen as striving to remain neutral 


4 Something simular may be said regarding cases of subsumption under the laws 
of the special sciences, even if we assume them to be autonomous. If we suppose, 
for example, that what it is to be a given mountain is exhausted by its subsumption 
under geological laws, then the verdicts of particulariam and gencralism as to what 
is possible for the mountain will similarly converge 

4 For a vivid illustration of this point see W.V. Quine, “Propositional Objects,” in 
Ontological Relatroity and Other Essays (New York: Columbia, 1969), pp. 147-65. Here 
is a rather natve sketch of how an antecedent commitment to phymcalism can inspire 
a generalist approach to possibility. The physicahst begins by considering particles 
to be mere nodes for the instantiation of physical properties and relations. There 
1s nothing for such items to be, as ıt were, over and above whatever properties 
and relations they instantiate, except numerically. So there is a certain relative 
intersubstitutivity of entities that is built into the physicalist’s outlook A generalist 
approach to posnbility merely extends this picture 
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with respect to substantive metaphysical commitments such as physi- 
calism, doctrines whereby to be is to be governed by certain generaliza- 
tions. In thinking about what is possible along particularist lines we 
do not presume in advance that our subject matter is subsumable 
under certain generalizations. So if we accept that determinations of 
what is possible for something are not (and should not be) so con- 
strained in advance, as I take it we should, then we have good reason 
for preferring a particularist approach to possibility. Particularism 
can respect fundamental everyday verdicts as to what is or is not 
possible for something—say, that it is impossible for one of my hands 
to come into existence for a split second without the antecedent 
existence of anyone—as they stand As a matter of general policy it 
certainly seems advisable to strive for neutrality regarding more spe- 
cific metaphysical commitments when it comes to adopting such a 
general stance as a stance to possibility. There ought to be substantive 
reasons for thinking that a given subject matter is subsumable under 
relevant generalizations. An approach to possibility should not assume 
in advance that any subject matter is thus subsumable. 

To illustrate the latter point in terms of the specific question of 
physicalism, a nonphysicalist ought to prefer a particularist approach 
to a generalist approach because the particularist approach will apply 
correctly where the generalist approach will deliver the wrong result. 
On the other hand, as we saw earlier regarding the example of my 
hand under the physicalist assumption that my hand is nothing over 
and above its molecular constitution, if physicalism is assumed, then 
the verdicts of the two approaches to what is possible will tend to 
converge. So even the physicalist should have no quarrel with the 
particularist approach regarding specific cases. In short, the kind of 
neutrality that a particularist approach enjoys makes it a preferable 
approach to modality on general methodological grounds. 


IV. THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF STRICT INVARIANCE 
IN THE EPISTEMIC SITUATION 


Having gone through this detour on possibility, we are now in a better 
position to assess the tendency to consider the necessary a posteriori 
as deeply problematic. Earlier we saw that the a-posteriority-to-contin- 
gency alleged entailment can be driven by the false assumption that 
the relation between an attitude and what it is about is contingent 
rather than necessary. Now we see that the necessity-to-a-priority al 
leged entailment can be driven by an approach to necessity that is 


1 For the committed phyncalist, the de re modal question about possible ¢ness 
for the non-¢ing O becomes under a parucularist approach: Given what Ois, namely, 
a physical system governed by such-and-such laws and nothing more, is it possible 
for such a thing to $? The answer here will only depend on whether ¢ing conflicts 
with the existence of the physical system that O is identified with. 
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thing neutral, or generalist. The underlying thought behind such an 
approach is that to be necessary is to be true no matter what things 
in the world happen to be like, that is, to be true as a matter of free- 
floating generalizations, something that can be ascertained by reason 
alone. But of course under the auspices of particularism, necessities 
are thought to issue precisely from what particular things are like. 
Adopting a particularist approach to possibility will thus make us far 
less inclined to think of necessity as entailing a priority. In short, 
thinking of the relation between attitudes and what they are about 
as necessary rather than contingent, and thinking of modality along 
the lines of particularism, should alleviate once and for all the com- 
mon unease surrounding the necessary a posteriority. 

We are now also in a better position to appreciate the constitutive 
nature of the relations between common attitudes and what in the 
world they are about. The postrevolutionary line on content holds 
that it is impossible for my overall epistemic situation regarding water 
to be just as it actually is in the global absence of water. This can give 
rise to the following generalist worry. In claiming that there can be 
no thinking that water is wet in the global absence of water, the 
claimant surely incurs an explanatory burden of showing that certain 
generalizations would be violated by a scenario that includes thinking 
that water is wet in the global absence of water. But it is an open 
question whether such items as the relationally determined episodes 
of thinking that water is wet are subsumable under relevant generaliza- 
tions at all. (Even those who are most optimistic about the prospects 
of such a subsumption should regard this as an open question.) So 
as long as we lack compelling reasons for holding that such items are 
subsumable under relevant generalizations, the case for the impossi 
bility of thinking that water is wet in the global absence of water has 
not been clinched. A certain burden of proof has not been discharged. 

Such a complaint against the postrevolutionary line can have a 
certain prima facie appeal. If we claim that a scenario is impossible, 
and if possibility is a matter of faring under relevant generalizations 
without violation, then it does seem incumbent on us to provide 
reasons for thinking that some contradiction would ensue had the 
scenario obtained. Only then would the argument for its impossibility 
have any genuine force. In the case at hand it would be incumbent 
on us to provide reasons for thinking that some generalization would 
be violated by a scenario in which we have the very same cognitive 
rapport we actually have with water in the XYZ-scenario. 

The key to meeting the complaint lies in resisting the notion of 
possibility as a matter of simply faring under relevant generalizations 
without violation. Armed with a particularist approach to possibility 
we can now say that it is indeed impossible for my epistemic situation 
regarding water to be just as it actually is in the global absence of 
water. Assuming that thinking that water is wet figures prominently 
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in my actual epistemic situation regarding water, I reflect on the 
possibility that such thinking be had in the XYZ-scenario. In order 
for anything to be the episode of thinking that water is wet, it has to 
bear the right contextual relations to water. But no such contextual 
relations to water can obtain in the XYZ-scenario because that environ- 
ment is devoid of water. So whatever anyone thinks with the words 
‘Water is wet’ in the XYZ-scenario, it cannot be thinking that water 
is wet—there is no such thinking to be had in such an environment. 
Ipso facto, it is impossible for my epistemic situation to be just as it 
actually is regarding water in the global absence of water and the 
concomitant presence of XYZ. 

A particularist approach to possibility considers the episode of 
thinking that water is wet and asks about it: Is it possible for this very 
episode to be just as it is in the absence of water and the concomitant 
presence of XYZ? That this is impossible, given what the item in 
question is, depends on its being determined to be what it is rela- 
tionally—on it being constitutive of such an item that it should bear 
the requisite relations to whatever it is about. The case is similar in 
outline to the verdict that it is not possible for my hand to exist in a 
scenario that is just like the actual one yet entirely devoid for all time 
of people. That the latter scenario is impossible for my hand depends 
on its being determined to be what it is relationally—on it being 
constitutive of the item in question that it should bear some relation 
to me. In each case, the sense that a scenario is impossible for a given 
item is aided by reflections on what makes the item in question the 
very item that it is. And what the relationalist ought to say is that such 
reflections need not culminate in the subsumption of their subject 
matter under relevant generalizations in order to gain their respec- 
tive legitimacy. 

V. QUALITATIVE INVARIANCE IN THE EPISTEMIC SITUATION 

I now turn to consider a second and perhaps more cautious construal 
of nonactual epistemic possibility, the construal encapsulated in the 
passage from Kripke’s Naming and Necessity cited in the beginning. 
According to this construal, even if it is strictly impossible that I should 
be in the very same epistemic situation regarding a table made of ice 
as I actually am regarding a wooden table, it is possible that my 
epistemic situation regarding some table made of ice should be qualita- 
tively identical to my actual epistemic situation regarding the wooden 
table. So the current suggestion is that it is in this sense that the 
impossibility of the wooden table being made of ice is compatible 
with its epistemic possibility. But to assess the proposal we need to ask 
just what this qualitative sameness in epistemic situation is supposed to 
be. This requires going beyond Kripke’s brief indications. 

A natural way to understand qualitative sameness in epistemic situa- 

on begins by considering qualitative sameness in the situation itself. 
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On the face of it, qualitative sameness in the situation is an invariance 
in qualities under a variability of aspects of the situation that those 
qualities are qualities of. For example, perhaps the qualities of having 
a certain brownish hue, of having a certain table-like size and shape, 
and of being positioned in a certain location in the room, can remain 
invariant across the actual situation of a wooden table positioned in 
the room and the nonactual situation of an ice-counterpart of the 
table positioned in the same way in the room. Something similar can 
be said about the other cases we have been considering throughout, 
such as qualitative sameness across the actual situation of Venus posi 
tioned at a certain location in the evening sky and positioned at a 
certain location in the morning sky and the nonactual situation of 
two distinct planets occupying each of those distinct spatiotemporal 
locations. This is what qualitative sameness in the situation itself 
amounts to. So far, nothing distinctly epistemic has entered the story. 

A familiar way of turning qualitative invariance into a distinctly 
epistemic sort of invariance is to adhere to the traditional (“prerevolu- 
tionary”) account of cognitive access whereby the mind comes into 
contact with portions of the world only via apprehending qualities 
and complexes of qualities that those portions happen to satisfy. The 
idea would then be that having a mental episode about the wooden 
table right in front of me, say, consists in my apprehending a certain 
complex of qualities—having a certain brownish hue, having a certain 
table-like shape, being positioned at such-and-such a location, and so 
forth—which the wooden table happens to satisfy uniquely. What 
happens in the nonactual situation is that a table made of ice happens 
to satisfy uniquely the complex of qualities apprehended in my mind 
that the wooden table actually satisfies uniquely. So it is in this sense, 
then, that being made of ice will be epistemically possible for the 
table—my table-cognitions, which can reach only as far as the qualities 
of the actual wooden table, might have been about an ice table instead 
of the wooden table by virtue of the ice table satisfying the complex of 
qualities that the wooden table actually satisfies. If things were that 
way, then the table right in front of me would turn out to have been 
made of ice in the sense that whatever uniquely satisfies the relevant 
complex of qualities would have been made of ice. Similar considera- 
tions apply to the other cases we have been considering. 

But the idea that portions of our surroundings are given to us in this 
purely qualitative manner, with its concomitant notion of aboutness- 
as-satisfaction, is just the picture that the revolution described at the 
beginning of the paper sought to undermine. And while limitations of 
space preclude me from explaining just why and how it is a misleading 
picture of cognitive access, the following type of evidence against it 
is well known and compelling. The view in question requires that 
our minds should routinely apprehend complexes of qualities that 
particular things satisfy uniquely. But we are rarely, if ever, in cognitive 
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rapport with complexes of qualities that particular things satisfy 
uniquely. Such considerations should of course be familiar from 
Kripke’s attack on descriptivism. The present account of qualitative 
sameness in epistemic situation rests on the view of aboutness that 
Kripke’s work sought to displace. We must look further for a more 
plausible way of unpacking epistemic possibility in terms of qualitative 
sameness in epistemic situation. 

It is probably fair to say that in recent years the leading strategy 
for accommodating the notion of qualitative sameness in epistemic 
situation is to make a certain concession to intrinsicalism about con- 
tent while purporting to preserve central features of the postrevolu- 
tionary outlook. The lessons of relationalism, it is claimed, still hold 
for one aspect of content, the “wide” aspect. But there is another 
aspect of content, the “narrow” aspect, which is supposed to be deter- 
mined to be what it is independently of environmental factors. And 
herein lies the key to qualitative sameness in epistemic situation. 
Narrow content is supposed to be world-neutral—it does not depend 
for what it is on what in the world outside the skin of the agent it 
happens to apply to.” So to say that it is epistemically possible for 
water not to be H,O despite necessarily being H,O is to say that it is 
possible for me to be in the qualitatively same epistemic situation 
regarding some substance other than water as I actually am regarding 
water, which is just to say that the narrow content associated with 
‘water’—we may think of it as some property of seeming watertike— 
can remain fixed while what the world happens to be like can vary 
in the following way: the world might have contained a substance 
other than water instead of water such that the narrow content of 
seeming waterlike would be instantiated by that other substance. 

If we now evaluate the claim that water is not H,O relative to this 
possibility we can say that the claim is indeed false at the level of wide 
content. But this is compatible with its being true at the level of 
narrow content. In short, the compatibility of the strict impossibility 
of water not being H,O and the epistemic possibility of water not 
being H:O is the compatibility of an impossibility at the level of wide 
content with a possibility at the level of narrow content” Once we 


” But in what follows I ignore, once again, the complication that from the skin 
inward J am mostly made of water 

4 Contemporary two-dimensionabsts such as Frank Jackson and David Chalmers 
attempt to construe the narrow/wide distinction by using the apparatus of 2-D modal 
logic. Within their framework wide contents are represented by the top rows of 
matrices that purport to capture the variability of extensions of terms relative to two 
dimenmons of variability of possible worlds—horizontal worlds as arcumstances of 
evaluation (“worlds as counterfactual”) and vertical worlds as contexts of use (“worlds 
as actual”). Narrow contents are then represented by the diagonals of these matrices, 
represenung the variability of extensions of terms relative to “what the actual world 
happens tb be like ” Why this ıs supposed to capture how things seem to the agent 
Is an interesting question that cannot be addressed here. The objection developed 
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see how the explanation goes for general cases such as water not 
being H,O, we see how it would go for singular cases as well, such as 
Hesperus not being Phosphorus or the wooden table in front of me 
not being made of wood. The key to the explanation lies in the fact 
that singular contents on the present view are at bottom just general 
contents that apply singty. In other words, singular narrow contents 
are given descriptively. The narrow content associated with ‘this table’, 
for example, would be a compositionally generated content of some 
such descriptive surrogate as ‘the x such that P(x) and...and P,(x)’, 
where the contents of ‘P,’,..., ‘P? are themselves narrow.” 

Despite the elegance and the seeming explanatory power of this 
proposal, there is good reason for remaining highly suspicious of it. 
This reason has little to do with scrupulous details and everything to 
do with the overall underlying idea that we bear immediate cognitive 
relations to contents that do not depend for what they are on what 
the world is like. To see what is at stake here we need to enlist the 
familiar distinction between semantics and metasemantics and focus 
on the latter. As it is commonly understood, semantics is concerned 
with specifying semantic contents and their modes of composition 
whereas metasemantics is concerned with the general issue of content- 
determination.” So, for example, the thesis that the semantic value 
of a name is its bearer rather than some reference-fixing condition 
is a semantic thesis. But the thesis that the name gains its semantic 
value via a causathistorical chain of communication originating from 
an initial act of linguistic baptizing is a metasemantic thesis. 

How are we to think of content-determination for a typical common 
noun? Let us begin with so-called wide content. To the extent that 
we think that such content depends for what it is on what the terms 
it animates are about, extension-determination is going to play a 
key role in the overall account of wide content-determination. Take 
‘water’. To the extent that the wide content of ‘water’ depends for 
what it is on the extension of the term, an account of how ‘water’ 
comes to apply to all and only samples of water will play a pivotal role 
in any plausible story about the way in which the term gains its wide 





below targets the 2-D variant of the narrow/wide distinction as well, but has little to 
do with the specific details of the framework. 

4 Tf narrow singular contents are thought of as pnmitive rather than as composi- 
tionally generated, then while the considerations in the main part of the present 
section may not obviously apply to them, the conmderations m the last two paragraphs 
of this section do. 

X The distinction is mtroduced under a slightly different terminology in Almog, 
“Semantical Anthropology,” Midzest Studies in Philosophy, 1x (1984): 479-89. It 1s also 
discussed in David Kaplan, “Afterthoughts,” in Almog, John Perry, and Howard 
Wettstein, eds., Themes from Kaplan (New York: Oxford, 1989), pp 565-614, and in 
Robert Stalnaker, “On Considering a Pomuble World as Actual,” Procesdrngs of the 
Anstotstian Soaey, Supplementary Volume, Lxxv (2001): 141-56, 
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content. The following sketch.of an account of extension-determina- 
tion, building on the one offered by Putnam in “The Meaning of 
‘Meaning’,” is as good a schematic beginning as any." Speakers em- 
ploy a term such as ‘water’ with the referential intention to pick out 
whatever is relevantly similar to paradigmatic instances of the kind 
in their environment. How to think of the relevant similarity relation 
here is a matter of controversy, but we may assume it to be some 
relation of microstructural similarity. It is also a matter of some contro- 
versy how to think about such referential intentions in light of speak- 
ers’ overall epistemic situation, specifically their massive chemical 
ignorance. But as should be clear even from this rough sketch, ‘water’ 
gains its wide content via exposure of speakers to instances of water. 

If we now turn to the metasemantic question of content-determina- 
tion for the supposed narrow content of ‘water’ we face a dilemma. 
Simply put, either narrow content-determination depends on exten- 
sion-determination along the lines suggested above in the case of 
wide content-determination, or else the narrow content of ‘water’ is 
determined in some other way independently of extension-determina- 
tion. Think again of the narrow content of ‘water’ as some property 
of seeming waterdike. Then the options are these: Either ‘water’ gains 
this property as its narrow content via exposure to its instances, or else 
it gains it as its narrow content independently of any such exposure. 

Consider the second option first. Unless more is said on its behalf 
to alleviate the unmistakable sense of metasemantic mystery it can be 
set aside. For consider what is being suggested by a proponent of this 
idea—that some property of seeming waterlike becomes associated 
with ‘water’ independently of anything actually seeming water-like to 
anyone. It is very hard to see how such content-determination for 
‘water’ is supposed to proceed. There had better be something more 
to say about this than the mere assertion that it does, fortified perhaps 
by some emphatic insistence that the property in question is just 
“there” to latch on to without requiring any exposure to instances 
of it. From the present perspective, such a metasemantic option is 
a nonstarter. 

This takes us to the remaining option—that narrow content-deter- 
mination for ‘water’ proceeds via extension-determination. The pro- 
ponent of the idea that ‘water’ has some such content that does not 
depend on what water is actually like but only on what seems water- 
like will now offer the following metasemantic sketch. Just as wide 
content-determination depended on extension-determination, so nar- 
row content-determination depends on extension-determination. And 
extension-determination in the latter case can be characterized along 


"In Pumam, Mend, Language and Reality: Philosophical Papers, Volume 2 (New York. 
Cambridge, 1975), pp. 215-71. 
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the same lines as before: speakers employ ‘water’ in its narrow sense 
with the referential intention to pick out whatever they deem rele- 
vantly similar to paradigmatic instances of seem:ng water-tke. But now, 
when we pause to consider how extension-determination is supposed 
to proceed in this case, we run into the sort of trouble that so famously 
exercised the later Wittgenstein.” 

Extension-determination for a typical common noun requires that 
there be some independent standard to distinguish cases in which 
instances only seem to be relevantly similar to one another from cases 
in which this is in fact the case. (In the case of ‘water’ it can be 
assumed that such an independent standard is provided by the micro- 
structure of the substance.) Without this, no extension would be 
secured, and consequently no content. For without any means of 
sustaining a seems/is distinction in extension-determination for ‘wa- 
ter’, the term would apply to anything seeming to be relevantly similar 
to what seem to be paradigmatic instances of the kind. In this way, 
whatever seems to be an instance of water would thereby be an instance 
of water because the possibility of error through misapplication of 
the term has not been facilitated. But without such a possibility of 
error, there can be no correctness in applying ‘water’ either. In short, 
if such were the case regarding ‘water’, the term would not contribute 
to the truth conditions of claims in which it partakes. It would thus 
lack content altogether.” 


™ As, for example, in passages such as the following from Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
Philosophical Investigations, Third Edition (Oxford: Blackwell, 1953): 


Let us imagine a table (something like a dictionary) that exists only in our imagina- 
tion. A dictionary can be used to justify the translation of a word X by a word 
Y. But are we also to call it a justification if such a table is to be looked up 
only in the unagination?>—‘Well, yes; then it is a subjective justrfication.’—But 
justification conmsts in appealing to somethmg independent—‘But surely I 
can appeal from one memory to another. For example, I don’t know if I have 
remembered the time of departure of a train right and to check it I call to 
mind how a page of the time-table looked. Isn't it the same here?’—No; for 
this process has got to produce a memory which 1s actually correct. If the mental 
mnage of the time-table could not itself be tested for correctness, how could it 
confirm the correctness of the first memory? (As if someone were to buy several 
copies of the moming paper to assure himself that what it said was true.) ($265) 


D The transition from the claim that a given term apphes by seeming to apply to 
the claim that the term has no content might give mse to the following worry. Let 
‘N*’ apply by seeming to apply Could I not still misapply it, say by intending to 
misapply ‘N*’? But if that is so, then ıt appears that a genuine contrast between 
application and misapplication for ‘N*’ can be facilitated, in which case ‘NT’ can 
gain a determinate extension, and so a determinate content, after all. However, 
further reflection will reveal this to be gratuitous. Under such conditions, what could 
the possibibty of misapplying ‘N*’ amount to? Suppose I resolve to misapply ‘NY 
in a given instance. In what (or against what) might my misapplication of it consist? 
The only available answer is that ‘N*’ seems to misapply in the grven case In other 
words, ‘N*’ apples by seeming to apply and musapplies by seeming to misapply And 
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Turning to extension-determination for the narrow content of ‘wa- 
ter’ we see that this is precisely the sort of situation we are facing. 
‘Water’ in its narrow sense is supposed to apply to anything relevantly 
similar to paradigmatic instances of seeming water-like. In order for 
the term in its narrow sense to gain a determinate extension, there 
has to be an independent standard to sustain a seems/is distinction 
that would permit us to hold that something can only seem to be 
relevantly similar to paradigmatic instances of seeming water-like, that 
is, only seem to seem water-ike, without in fact seeming water-like. 
But if something seems to seem waterlike, then it ipso facto seems 
water-like! In other words, there is no place to insert the seems/is 
wedge here. Seeming to seem so-and-so is just seeming so-and-so all 
over again—genuine seeming does not genuinely iterate. What this 
means, in effect, is that extension-determination for the narrow sense 
of ‘water’, and so narrow content-determination, cannot take place 
after all. The metasemantic question regarding ‘water’ in its narrow 
sense remains unanswered. So for all that has been offered so far, 
‘water’ cannot come to possess a narrow content after all. And what 
goes for ‘water’ goes for other general terms as well. 

So there is no world-neutral content associated with ‘water’ that 
would make ‘Water is not H,O’ true in the XYZ-scenario in the way 
envisaged above. And assuming descriptivism about singular contents, 
there are no world-neutral contents associated with ‘Hesperus’ and 
‘Phosphorus’ that would make ‘Hesperus is not Phosphorus’ true in 
the two-distinct-planets-scenario. Nor is there a world neutral content 
associated with ‘this table’ that would make ‘This table is not made 
of wood’ true in the ice/table-scenario. In short, the attempt to adduce 
a narrow/wide distinction to explain the compatibility of these impos- 
sibilities with their correlative nonactual epistemic possibilities fails. 

It should be obvious that the kind of metasemantic trouble we 
found ourselves in regarding the narrow sense of ‘water’ would affect 
other renditions of mere qualitative sameness in epistemic situation, 
so long as the common denominator among actual and nonactual 
epistemic situations is construed as a matter of contentinvariance. 
The source of the trouble lies not in the theoretical rendition of 
narrow contents, but lies, rather, in the underlying idea that we bear 
immediate cognitive relations to contents that purport to capture how 
things seem to us, regardless of what they really are.* Mere qualitative 





this can only mean that there is no room for genume application or misapphice- 
tion here. , 

“If this 1s correct, then recent attempts to employ the framework of 2-D modal 
logic to revive the narrow/wide distinction fail too. In the current literature on the 
topic the 2-D content program has been mainly subjected to semantc scrunny and 
criticism—obyections that question whether it is indeed reasonable to think of a term 
such as ‘water’ as imbued with a semantic value that us alleged to be represented by 
the diagonal of the 2D matrix for ‘water’. The present objection is, by contrast, a 
distinctly metasemantic objection 
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sameness in overall epistemic situation may have initially appeared 
to be a more promising strategy for capturing nonactual epistemic 
possibility than strict sameness in epistemic situation. But upon closer 
scrutiny it was revealed as ridden with privacy-trouble at its core. 

There is an unmistakable pull to the idea that aspects of the episte- 
mic situation of an agent can remain invariant under variability of 
what they are about, that such an aspect of the overall epistemic 
situation enjoys a measure of independence from what in the world 
it is directed at. To say this is to say that the cognitive state can be 
the same while what it is about varies, which is, on the face of it, a 
modal claim. It specifies that there is a possible scenario in which the 
cognitive state is the same while whatever it is directed at is different. 
This is a modal formulation of the thesis of cognitive independence. 
Two interrelated points demand further clarification. First, in all strict- 
ness cognitive independence ought to be understood slightly differ- 
ently from the way it is presented by the modal reconstruction. For 
example, according to the thesis it should turn out that even if modal 
determinism is true and there is no possibility of cognitive invariance 
under the relevant variability on entirely general grounds, a cognitive 
state is independent of what it is about. What is needed for the 
successful formulation of the independence thesis is really indepen- 
dence of the state from the object it is about as a determiner of the 
state, that is, as a thing that determines the state to be what it is. In 
other words, cognitive independence is better understood not in 
modal terms but rather in straightforwardly essentialist terms. It is 
not the modal variability of portions of the world under cognitive 
invariance that is the real issue. Modal variability under cognitive 
invariance is just a symptom of the deeper essentialist point, a symp- 
tom that fails if modal determinism holds. Rather, cognitive indepen- 
dence is the independence of what the cognitive state is from what 
the relevant portion of the world is. It is on such terms that the thesis 
ought to be assessed.” 

Once the essentialist reconstruction is undertaken, it should be- 
come clear why the “narrow” amendment to the cognitive indepen- 
dence thesis could not be right, never mind the privacy argument 
offered above. The very idea that there is some aspect of our epistemic 
situation that is determined to be what it is entirely independently 
of what it is about, but that also furnishes us with “appearances” or 
“seemings” of things, should seem outlandish. How can an item that 


3 An exceptionally clear formulation of the thems is found in Gabriel M.A. Segal, 
A Slm Book about Narrow Content (Cambridge: MIT, 2000), p. 11 “[BJeing in a state 
with a specific cognitive content does not essentially involve standing in any real 
relation to anything external Cognitve content 1s fully determined by mtmnac, 
microstructural properties: duphcate a subject in respect of those properties and 
you thereby duplicate their cognitive contents too.” 
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is supposed to represent how things in the agent’s environment appear 
to the agent be determined to be what it is entirely independently of 
whatever it purports to represent? It is not unlike supposing that while 
hammers are tools that are ideally suited to drive in nails, their nature 
is entirely independent of nails; or that while the purpose of litmus 
paper is to be responsive to acidity, its nature is entirely independent 
of acidity, or that while a portrait of a man captures him with great 
accuracy, the nature of the portrait is entirely independent of the 
man. If there were such aspects of our epistemic situation that are 
determined to be what they are independently of the things to which 
they apply, but which are nevertheless about those things, this would 
certainly seem to be a kind of miracle of metaphysical synchronization. 
Some special pleading would surely be required.” 

For contrast, consider the case of mathematical objects and their 
applicability to the natural world, undoubtedly one of the “hard prob- 
lems” in the philosophy of mathematics. Here we have what appear 
to be entities that enjoy a great measure of independence from the 
natural world yet which also apply to the natural world. Philosophers 
have found this deeply puzzling, and much of the philosophy of 
mathematics is devoted to studying this troubling issue. That aspects 
of our epistemic situation are determined to be what they are indepen- 
dently of whatever they are about, but which are nevertheless about 
those things, should seem just as troubling as the applicability of 
mathematics. And while in the philosophy of mathematics we do not 
just take such difficulties lying down, in the philosophy of mind and 
language we do to the point that we cease to see any parallel difficulty. 
But of course the applicability of mathematics is undeniable, whereas 
if relationalism is right, then the intrinsicalist idea that aspects of 
our epistemic situation are determined to be what they are entirely 
independently from what they are about is simply misbegotten.” 


=I hear the following objection: “Why could not hammers be determined to be 
what they are entirely independently of nails? Let us suppose that some alien and 
i avilization G dropped hammers to earth, which for G were objects of 
worship. And let us suppose that by some remarkable coincidence an mdependent 
alien and hammeriachng civilization G dropped nails to earth, which for G were 
objects of worship. This certainly seems like a genuine possibility, albeit a highly 
unlikely one. Would such a possibility not attest to the falsity of the claim that 
hammers are not determined to be what they are independently of nails?” I would 
claim that whatever was dropped by G would not be hammers and whatever was 
dropped by G would not be nails The envisaged scenario attests to a kind of Humean 
combinatonalism that ought to be rejected—holding steady a thing being a hammer 
while severing its essential ties to whatever determines it to be what itis. The envisaged 
scenario is akin to Putnam's example of the ant crawling m the sand and leaving a 
trail that bears a stnking resemblance to Winston Churchill. Striking resemblance 
or no, the trail in the sand is not a picture of Winston Churchill. 
"The problem of the applicability of mathematics to the natural world should 
not be mistaken for a different issue that philosophers have found themselves 
pling with, one that arises in the context of reductionist programs ın the philosophy 
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VI. CONCLUSION 


I end by considering very briefly one final stab at the epistemic accom- 
modation of pretheoretical intuitions of contingency regarding the 
likes of Hesperus being Phosphorus, water being H,O, and a given 
wooden table being made of wood. As before, it is conceded that 
there is no possibility of Hesperus not being Phosphorus, of water 
not being H,O, and of a given wooden table not being made of wood. 
The present suggestion is that it might have nevertheless turned out 
that Hesperus is not Phosphorus in the sense that the purely descrip- 
tive (general) part of my epistemic situation regarding Venus seen 
in the evening and Venus seen in the morning might have been just 
as it actually is regarding two distinct planets. Similarly, the purely 
descriptive component of my epistemic situation regarding water might 
have been just as it actually is regarding something other than water, 
and the purely descriptive component of my epistemic situation re- 
garding the wooden table might have been just as it actually is regard- 
ing a table made of ice. It is the invariance in the descriptive compo- 
nent of my overall epistemic situation—which is supposed to be entirely 
de-re-attitude-free with respect to the relevant res—through the variabil- 
ity of the relevant features of my environment that explains, on the 
present proposal, how such things are epistemically possible. The 
account presumably does not befall the problem of necessary relations 
between my attitudes and whatever in the world they are about, be- 
cause what is supposedly held invariant under substitution of relevant 
features of the environment is meant to be purely descriptive or 
general. And it avoids adducing narrow contents in order to sustain 
the requisite invariance. ` 

Nonetheless, the approach is, if anything, less palatable than the 
two approaches considered at greater length above. This can be seen 
even if we set aside the question of whether it is plausible to suppose 
that the overall epistemic situation of an agent visavis a particular 
thing has a purely descriptive component. What makes such an ac- 
count unpalatable in the present context has to do with what all such 





of mathematics. Thanks to Almog for emphasizing this to me. Suppose we identify 
the numbers with nodes in some privileged model of formalized number theory. 
Then we seem to have an applicability problem on our hands, the applicability of 
the nodes to the natural world. But such a problem 1s specious so long as it is open 
to us to resist the identificauon of numbers with their modeHheoretic prones, just 
as it is open to us in the parallel case of aboutness to arcumvent the “metaphysical 
synchronization” issue by denying cognitive independence The relevant contrast 
between the mathematical case and the cognitive case is that between the genuine 
applicability of mathematics to the natural world, outside the context of any pur- 
ported reduction, and the merely alleged applicability (aboutness) of intrisicalist 
content. The problem ın the second case 1s spurious if the considerations in this 
paper are on the nght track, whereas the problem in the first case is not 
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accounts are called upon to do, namely, to explain away pretheoretical 
intuitions of contingency regarding necessities we are committed to 
on other philosophical grounds. 

For the sake of illustration, consider an oversimplified example of 
a descriptive cognitive state. I look outside my kitchen window, notice 
a car parked in the driveway, and think to myself that the car blocking 


the driveway is always such a nuisance. To get a descriptive attitude ` 


going here we need to contrast two sets of circumstances and focus 
on the latter. The first set of circumstances is one in which I believe 
the car I see in the driveway to be the same car that blocks it every 
time. Here in thinking that the car blocking the driveway is always 
such a nuisance I am thinking about the car I see in particular, whether 
or not it is the car blocking the driveway every time (‘the car blocking 
the driveway’ is being used referentially, as it were). The second case 
is one in which I am thinking about cars parked in the driveway in 
general—that it is always the case that whichever car blocks the driveway 
is a nuisance—and the particular car I see instantiates my general 
thought (‘the car blocking the driveway’ is being used attributively, 
as it were). 

Now suppose that regarding this second case we are inclined to say 
that thinking that the car blocking the driveway is always such a 
nuisance happens to be about the car I see there, yet if another car 
were there instead my thinking such a thing would be about that 
other car. Even so, we feel no inclination whatsoever to say that “it 
might have turned out” that it was really the other car in the driveway 
despite it actually being the car I see. The reason we feel no such 
inclination here is that the identity of the particular car parked in 
the driveway is in no way in question—I see it right there. By contrast, 
the cases we have been examining throughout are all cases in which 
we have a certain “surface” cognitive rapport with a subject matter 
regarding which there is a “deep” story pertaining to what the subject 
matter is that generates the relevant necessity. Our superficial rapport 
with a planet seen in the evening and our superficial rapport with a 
planet seen in the morning are revealed upon deeper inspection to 
concern one and the same, and so, necessarily one and the same, 
planet. Our superficial rapport with a substance that abounds in our 
environment is revealed upon déeper inspection to be with a sub- 
stance having a certain molecular constitution, and so having it neces- 
sarily. Our superficial rapport with a certain table is revealed upon 
deeper inspection to be with a table made of wood, and so necessarily 
made of wood. In all such cases correlative pretheoretical intuitions 
of contingency express the sense that cognitive rapport with items in 
our immediate vicinity is only with their surfaces, as it were, surfaces 
that tolerate variations at the level of depth. In rough outline this is 
what is supposed to explain the nagging sense that things could have 
turned out otherwise than they had in fact turned out. 
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I submit that in order for a candidate epistemic explainer of these 
intuitions of contingency to gain any hold at all, this surface/deep 
structure has to be preserved. Otherwise, the alleged epistemic ex- 
plainer will seem off the mark and entirely ad hoc. Both the account 
in terms of strict sameness in the overall epistemic situation of the 
agent and the account in terms of qualitative sameness in the overall 
epistemic situation of the agent sought to preserve this surface/deep 
duality, which is precisely why they enjoyed a measure of initial plausi- 
bility. But the present account in terms of sameness in the purely 
descriptive component of the overall epistemic situation of the agent 
forgoes this surface/deep duality entirely. As such, it seems little 
more than a forced overtheorized solution to a concrete diagnostic 
problem. It is therefore a least likely epistemic explainer of the target 
intuitions of contingency. 

Where does this all leave us? If I am right, then one thing to 
say in this area is that the so-called nonactual epistemic possibilities 
discussed in this paper, those that are adduced to explain intuitions 
of contingency in the face of strict neceasities, should not be so-called. 
For if the considerations advanced in the first half of this paper are 
on the right track, then it is impossible that my overall epistemic 
situation remain fixed while whatever in the world it is related to 
varies in the relevant respects. On the other hand, if the considerations 
adduced later in the paper are on the right track, then even mere 
qualitative sameness in overall epistemic situation is not an option. 
Perhaps the most that can be said here is that nonactual evidenhal 
possibilities are possible, by which we mean that our evidence might 
have been just as it actually is yet regarding something other than 
what it is actually evidence for. This assumes, of course, a construal 
of evidence that renders it content-neutral and thus nonrelational, 
so that we can assume that a particular piece of evidence is not 
necessarily tied to whatever it is evidence for. But I must defer the 
question of whether-or not any such construal of evidence is forthcom- 
ing to another occasion.” Or perhaps we can say that nonactual 
sensational possibilities are possible, by which we mean that our sensa- 
tions might have been just as they actually are in a scenario in which 
they are caused by something other than what actually causes them. 
And here we need to assume that some workable account of content- 
neutral sensations is forthcoming. Be that as it may, to regard any 


2 It does seem doubtful. Suppose I have evidence of a certain lectern that it 15 
brown. This piece of evidence certainly seems contentiaden to the extent that it can 
turn out to be false if it happens that the lectern is not brown. But then, given a 
commitment to relationalism about content, I take it that this evidence would not 
remain invariant under substitution of an {cetectern for the actual lectern. In other 
words, the evidence I actually have that the lectern 1s brown would not be the 
evidence I have regarding the lectern made of ice in the nonactual stuaton. 
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such possibilities as epistemic is to characterize them in a way that 
is too contentladen so as not to befall the problems discussed in 
this paper. 

But what of those nagging intuitions of contingency? If I am right, 
they are not to be explained in terms of nonactual epistemic possibilit- 
ies at all. They might be explained, rather, in terms of nonactual 
Enguistic possibilities. In the discussion following Marcus’s “Modalities 
and Intensional Languages,” W.V. Quine offers the following consider- 
ation against Marcus’s claim that the identity of Hesperus and Phos- 
phorus is necessary: - - 


We may tag the planet Venus, some fine evening, with the proper name 
‘Hesperus’. We may tag the same planet again, some day before sunrise, 
with the proper name ‘Phosphorus’. When at last we discover that we have 
tagged the same planet twice, our discovery is empirical (ited, p. 327). 


Here “empirical” is clearly meant by Quine to cast doubt on the 
necessity in question. I propose that Quine’s observation, untainted 
as it is by subsequent theorizing about neceasity, ought to be taken as 
strong evidence for the source of the target intuitions of contingency 
discussed in this paper. 

When assessing the modal status of the identity of Hesperus and 
Phosphorus it is quite easy to attend to the linguistic expressions 
‘Hesperus’ and ‘Phosphorus’ instead of to whatever they stand for. 
Indeed, there is a prevalent inclination to forget that in modal evalua- 
tions we must attend to the modality of the subject matter of our 
discourse rather than to the modality of the significance of our dis- 
course. This should not be unfamiliar to. anyone who has tried to 
explain these matters to novices. By far the most common misconcep- 
tion regarding possible-world evaluations is to suppose that the signifi- 
cance of a target sentence is itself open to variation across possible 
worlds. In this way, the intuitively plausible assessment that a token 
of ‘Hesperus’ is contingently coreferential with a token of ‘Phospho- 
rus’ can easily give rise to the further and mistaken assessment that 
Hesperus is contingently identical with Phosphorus. What we have 
here is an error, a genuine error this time, conceived in the sin of 
confusing use and mention. And in an ironic twist not atypical of the 
subject, it is Quine himself who is found guilty this time of such a sin. 

ORI SIMCHEN 
University of British Columbia 


3 Marcus, “Modalities and Intensional Languages,” Synthese, XI (1962): 303-22; 
W.V. Quine, “Reply to Professor Marcus,” Synthese, x11 (1962): 323-30. 
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TESTABILITY AND THE UNITY OF SCIENCE* 


everal philosophers have accepted or presumed that the aim of 

making science unified is in conflict with the aim of keeping 

theories testable.' At issue is unity of domain as distinct from 
unity of method. Making science more unified in the sense intended 
gives rise to more comprehensive theories, and eventually to one 
theory so comprehensive that everything falls within the scope of the 
theory’s claims, including any measurement apparatus used to test it. 
Since such a theory thus makes claims about the processes that pro- 
duce the evidence used to test it, some have thought that evidence 
so produced does not representa test of the theory that is independent 
of the theory, and thereby that either the aim of unity or the commit- 
ment to testing theories independently of themselves must be given 
up. Ian Hacking affirmed this tension when he opted for the first 
horn of the dilemma: “it is precisely the disunity of science that allows 
us to observe (deploying one massive batch of theoretical assump- 
tions) another aspect of nature (about which we have an unconnected 
bunch of ideas)” in such a way that the observations are informative 
for testing.? I will argue that the idea that there is a tension between 


* I would like to thank Eric Barnes and Samuel Mitchell for their commentaries 
on an American Philosophical Association version of this paper, and an anonymous 


1 See Ian Hacking, Representing and Interventng. Introductory Topics in the Philosophy 
of the Natural Sciences (New York: Cambndge, 1983), p. 183; Martin Carner, “Circles 
without Circularity: Testing Theories by TheorpLaden Observations,” in J.R. Brown 
and J. Mittelstrass, eds., An Intimats Relation. Studies tn the History and Philosophy of 
Sance (Boston: Kluwer, 1989), pp. 405-28, esp. pp. 409-10, 428; Peter Koso, “Science 
and Objectivity,” this JOURNAL, LXXXVI, 5 (May 1989): 245-57, especially p. 246; and 
Robert G. Hudson, “Background Independence and the Causation of Observations,” 
Studses in History and Philosophy of Saence, xxv (1994): 595-612, especially p. 603. All 
of these authors accept Hacking’s dilemma, discussed below, that there 1s a trade 
off between unity and testability, in some form that I will reject. 


* Representing and Interoening, p. 183. 
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these two aims is largely based on a conflation of factual and epistemic 
independence, and that although the de facto disunity of today’s 
sciences does make it easy to avoid certain testability problems, dis 
unity is not necessary to maintaining testability of theories. Thus, the 
aim to preserve the independent testability of theories is not a reason 
to give up the goal of unifying scientific theories. 

To give the view I oppose the greatest chance of being right I will 
understand the goal of unifying science in a strong sense: I will suppose 
that the aim is to find one (physical) theory that explains everything. 
I will not try to decide whether this means only that tokens must each 
find some correlate or other in the theory, or also that types in upper- 
level theories must be reduced to types in the theory. However, I will 
suppose that the fact that the theory sought explains everything 
means, in particular, that it gives an account of why certain (possibly 
upper-level) empirical processes are or are not reliable indicators for 
certain (possibly lowertevel) states, for every such process and state.’ 
The theory’s explaining everything will mean, at least, that the theory 
is probabilistically relevant to every statement about the world—like 
the knowitall, such a theory says something about everything.‘ This 
latter assumption will be enough to generate the apparent problem. 

In particular, the theory will be probabilistically relevant to any 
statement as to whether a given process is a reliable indicator of a 
given state. To fix ideas, let us say that a process whose outcome will 
be either + or — isa reliable indicator of a given state, S, if and only 
if the process is such that P(S/+) is high and P(S/—) is low.’ The 
assumption I make, then, is that the truth or falsity of the knowit-all 
theory makes a difference to these probabilities. If so, then because 
the know-it-all theory predicts either S or not-S when + or — is the 
outcome respectively (since it predicts something about everything), 


+I am using the terms ‘uppertevel’ and ‘lowerlevel’ as in discussions of reduc- 
tionsm, where reduced theories are upperlevel and their entites are often composed 
of the entines of the lowerlevel reducing theory. Phyncs is lower level, psychology 
u level. 

As Wealey Salmon argued in Scentific Explanation and the Causal Structure of the 
World (Princeton: University Press, 1984), pp 84-89, 46, there are cases of explanation 
in which the explanans lowers the probability of the explanandum, and it is even 
typical for part of the explanans to do so. This is not a problem for our assumption 
since negative probabilistic relevance is a kind of probabilisuc relevance. It is anyway 
clear that negative probabilistic relevance of a theory to test procedures has as much 
potential as positive relevance does to allow the theory to affect the assessment of a 
test of ıt, since through negative relevance to the reliability of a test procedure the 
theory may veto the credibility of an outcome that stands ready to falufy it. _ 

* The expression ‘P(S/+)’ should be read “the probability of S.given +,” and 
P(S/—) should be read “the probability of S given —.” 
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physicists do seek a grand unified theory that would account for every 
scale of the universe, and a significant number of people do believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that such a theory would provide an explanation 
of everything, at every level. One might think that the kind of thing 
physicists seek would not qualify as maximally unified because there 
would always be separate boundary conditions, but some physicists 
even take it as an ideal goal for physical theory that all brute numbers 
eventually be predicted from laws, however unattainable that might 
seem. If the most unified theory we ever found did not make predic- 
tions unless it was combined with quite independent boundary condi 
tions, the question I am asking here could still easily arise for the 
theory because that highly unified theory would likely be probabilis- 
tically relevant to auxiliaries assumed about measuring devices used to 
test it Asking the question in the manner I do in this paper is simpler 
than carrying along a discussion of boundary conditions, and because the 
results defend unity, they defend those slightly less unified cases as well. 
If the disunitarians were right, then that would be significant. It 
would mean that scientists should give up on finding a certain kind 
of theory, because even if they succeeded in finding the type of thing 
they are looking for, it would not be possible to test that theory 
empirically. An untestable theory might be good speculative metaphys- 
ics, but it would not be good physics. Moreover, the positive relevance 
view of what evidence is, which is popular among philosophers of 
science, where eis evidence for H just in case e is positively probabi- 
listically relevant to H, that is, just in case P(H/e) > PIH), appears to 
add further plausibility to the disunitarian claim by treating judgments 
about reliability of the evidence and confirmation of the theory in 
commensurable formats. If what it takes to be evidence for something 
is raising the probability of that thing, and the most unified theory 
is probabilistically relevant to everything, then it appears that that 
theory can raise (or lower) the probability of claims that will then 
raise (or lower) its probability, namely the claims about whether the 
test process was reliable. Circular justification appears to threaten. 
In the popular Bayesian conception of scientific reasoning, hypoth- 
eses, and all other statements, are assigned probabilities, and on many 
versions of the Bayesian view probabilities translate fairly directly into 
degrees of belief, smoothing further the path to an apparent problem. 
In particular, a prior probability must be assigned to the unified 
theory; it is not an option to imagine oneself as withholding judgment 
on the theory until the evidence is assessed, because without a prior 
probability the theory can have no posterior probability. The force 
of that prior probability propagates over all of the statements the 
theory is relevant to—if the theory is probabilistically relevant to a 
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matter, then the prior probability of the theory will affect the probabil 
ity that matter gets. In the case we are imagining, the prior probability 
of the theory will apparently have an effect on the probabilities of 
the auxiliaries used to decide whether a given test outcome should 
be counted for or against that very theory. 

Thus the question I am addressing here is more timely and pressing 
than it may at first appear. The arguments in this paper aim for a 
strong conclusion insofar as they respond to the disunitarian idea 
without denying the positive relevance conception of evidence, the 
Bayesian conception just described, or the requirement of indepen- 
dent evidence for auxiliaries.’ Indeed, I will show that, contrary to 
appearances, lack of probabilistic relevance between theory and relia- 
bility-auxiliary is well suited to measuring epistemic independence of 
an account of evidence from the theory under test. 

Even so, one may say, this epistemological argument against the 
unity of science was never as influential as other arguments for the 
same conclusion. Since, one may think, the disunitarians have won 
those other arguments, turning back this argument would not get us 
very far. However, this would be a mistaken impression of the situation; 
in fact, this epistemological argument is stronger than typical argu- 
ments against reductionism, because it applies even to reductionism’s 
weaker cousin. One of the strongest arguments against the domain 
unity of science was Jerry Fodor’s argument that the plausible doctrine 
of token physicalism—every event is a physical event—is distinct from 
and significantly weaker than the less plausible unitarian thesis of 
reductionism, which implies that every kind corresponds to a physical 
kind.’ Unitarians can do all they need to do with the former, he 
argued, and must not claim the latter on the basis of the plausibility 
of the former. Like Fodor, one might think that, despite all of the 


* I assume that what ıs wrong with judgments of the evidence lacking independence 
from the theory under test is circularity in reasonmg, by which I mean use of a 
theory as a reason to believe or discount evidence for or against that theory, and 
that such circularity uw a bad thing. For a defense of this, see my “Testabihty and 
Candor,” forthcoming in Synthese, Clark Glymour’s bootstrapping account of confir- 
mation in Theory and Evidence (Princeton: University Press, 1980) is well suited to 
understanding the relativity of evidence to the theory under test, but is not concerned 
enough about independence of evidence for auxilianes—see Theory and Evidence, 
pp. 114-21. His condition that “to test a hypothesis we must do something that could 
result in presumpte evidence against the hypothesis” is necessary but insufficent 
for dependence of evidence from the theory under test, for reasons developed in 
“Testabihty and Candor.” Thus, I am here classifying Glymour’s view as giving up 
on the requirement of independence of evidence from the theory under test. 

* “Special Sciences, or The Disunity af Science as a Working Hypothesis,” Synthese, 
xxvii (1974): 97-115. 
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arguments against the domain unity of science, a retreat to token physi- 
calism is still a safe bet. The epistemological argument under discussion 
threatens to destroy even this safe retreat, since a physical theory that 
made good on the token physicalist claim would say something about 
every event, and thus would be probabilistically relevant to every event, 
including all of those involved in the setups used to test it. 

We must ask if such a theory could be tested, and if the answer is 
“no” then even token physicalism cannot be recommended as a guide 
to the development of scientific theory. In that case it could still be 
that token physicalism is true, but no theory that exemplified it could 
be considered genuinely testable, and hence really scientific. Disuni 
tarians and unitarians alike seem to regard token physicalism as innoc- 
uous. Ironically, if the epistemic disunitarian argument is right then 
this doctrine may be true but pernicious as a recommendation for 
what kind of physical theory to look for. It would be wrong even to 
look for a comprehensive, unified theory within physics construed as 
a special science. 

My procedure here will be to imagine that we have a maximally 
unified theory—call it “Behemoth”—and investigate what it would be 
like to test it. I will consider what is required for independence of 
evidence and argue that Behemoth’s scope does not pose an un- 
answerable challenge to finding it. If unity is a problem for testability, 
then Behemoth will be the hardest possible case, so dealing with it 
will be sufficient to defend unity. The potential source of problems 
is not hard to see. In the course of evaluating evidence from a test 
as to whether it tells for or against a theory, or reveals nothing at all, 
one must evaluate the reliability of the test processes as indicators of 
theoretical quantities. If they are deemed unreliable then we have 
reason to discount the outcomes of the test, whether they were unfa- 
vorable or favorable to the theory. Such discounting will favor or 
fail to favor the theory respectively. We would not want to believe 
mistakenly that they were unreliable, lest we throw out valuable con- 
firming or disconfirming evidence about the theory. But if they are 
unreliable, then it is important that we believe they are because other- 
wise we might count results as favoring or disfavoring a theory when 
they really reveal nothing at all. In other words, it is important for 
testing the theory that our judgments of the reliability of the process 
producing the evidence are correct; they also should not be prejudiced 
by that theory. 

As I have said, unifying science would make one theory that had 
something to say about the reliability of every process that could be 
used to test it That is, considering the matters in isolation, the theory 
would be probabilistically relevant to whether S is the case given + 
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and whether S is the case given — for every state S, and every set of 
possible outcomes of a measuring process, ‘+’ and ‘—’ 10 For every 
S, that S obtains will be confirming or disconfirming of the theory 
(to some extent)—because the theory will have predicted either Sor 
not-S—and the theory will apparently have the power to affect whether 
we have a right to believe that S obtains. Circularity—the theory’s 


passing judgment on itself—appears to threaten. 
THE NORMAL CASE 


To judge whether these suggestions hold up, we need to consider the 
matter step by step, starting with the normal case. In many actual 
cases in our current umunified science, what the reliability judgments 
in question are about has nothing to do with the subject matter of 
the theory under scrutiny. In studying cells under a microscope, for 
example, the reliability of our evidence will depend to a large extent 
on the workings of that instrument. But the optical processes transpir- 
ing in a microscope do not fall within the scope of any hypothesis 
about cells. No knowledge of cells is required to know something 
about the workings of a microscope. Nor would knowledge of cells, 
if we had it, help us to know about the microscope. This is in the 
first place because cells and lenses are factually, and therefore probabi- 
listically, irrelevant to each other; cell claims (C) being true would 
make no difference to whether lens claims (L) were true. (Therefore, 
P(L/C) = P(L) whether probability is construed objectively or subjec- 
tively.!) The intuition that says evidence, to be evidence, should be 
probabilistically relevant to the hypothesis it is evidence for, is embod- 
ied in the Bayesian predilection for counting ¢as evidence for H only 
when P(H/e) > P(H), which holds just in case P(¢/H) > P(e).” 
The hypothesis about cells that is under test by a microscope could 
not possibly be evidence for or against statements of the reliability of 
the microscope. No (rational) use could be made of any statement that 


Obviously, in general a measuring process may have any number of possible 
outcomes. I persist in uang ‘+’ and ‘—’ for the posmble outcomes to represent the 
division between those that are favorable and those that are unfavorable to the theory 
under test. For simplicity here, I am assuming that outcomes can be judged favorable 
or unfavorable mdependently of assumptions about the truth of the theory under test. 

"This should be read: "The probability of L given C wu equal to the probability 
of L” 

2 Note that probabilisuc relevance is a weaker condition, easier to fulfill, than 
logical relevance, and probabilistic independence 1s therefore a stronger condition 
than logical independence. Two statements are logically independent if the truth 
value of neither fixes the truth value of the other, but probabilistically ndependent 
only if the truth value of one makes no difference whatever to the probability of 
the other. 
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is a deductive consequence of the hypothesis in the assessment of the 
reliability of the microscope, because that hypothesis has nothing to 
offer.” This example illustrates why probabilistic relevance is necessary 
between two things if one is to be evidence for the other. Those 
worried about the consequences of unity for testability are right to 
think that probabilistic irrelevance (independence) between theory 
under test and the account of the measuring apparatus is a salutary 
feature of ordinary (so far un-unified) science. Our beliefs or preju- 
dices about the cell hypothesis we are testing have no rational route 
through which to contaminate our beliefs about the reliability of the 
instrument used to test it, the microscope. 


PROBABILISTIC REVELANCE AND EVIDENCE 


If there were probabilistic relevance between hypothesis under test 
and process happening in the measuring instrument, considered in 
isolation, then this easy insurance that our knowledge of the latter 
was independent of our beliefs and prejudices about the former would 
be gone. It is tempting to suppose that this automatically means 
trouble in the form of circularity in our testing. After all, in this case 
whether or not the theory is true makes a difference to the probability 
that the process used in testing (that theory) was reliable. 

It does follow that there is a problem on Kosso’s account of indepen- 
dence of evidence from the theory under test, mentioned earlier. This 
is because his recipe for determining whether evidence is independent 
from the theory under test is to ask which theoretical statements we 
accept in the account of the measuring apparatus, and then to ask 
whether those statements are independent in their truth conditions 
from the statements of the theory under test. If there is an identity 
between any statements in the two sets, as there will be if there is 
probabilistic relevance between theory under test and theory of the 
instrument (whether considered in isolation or all things considered), 
then on this view we automatically get lack of epistemic independence 
between the two.” 

The unitarian must hope that there is a glitch both in the intuitive 
idea, and in Kosso’s analysis. But as for the intuitive idea, if we take, 


3 In other words, if we let our prejudices about cells affect the probabilities we 
asigned to claims about the microscope, we would be irrational. The axioms of 
probability do a great service here in disqualifying as irrational all manner of mfluence 
by irrelevant factors. Of course, the axioms have no remedy against a subject who 
asaigns probabilities ın such a way as to make one thing relevant to another when 
itis not in fact relevant. To disqualify that requires further constraints on the probabil 
ity function. 

M4 “Science and Objectivity,” pp 252, 257. 
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as the Bayesians do, positive probabilistic relevance as the defining 
property of evidence, then if there is positive probabilistic relevance 
of the theory under test to the account of the instrument, then the 
theory under test is evidence for a certain account of the instrument, 
which account will be crucial in determining whether the results of 
the experiment favor or undermine the theory. To defend unity, then, 
we have to ask whether there is any good reason to deny the positive 
relevance view of evidence, or to think we are mistaken about its impli 
cations. 

The obvious place to put pressure is on the assumption that positive 
probabilistic relevance of A to B is sufficient for A to be evidence for 
B. And there is intuitive reason for doing so. It is plausible, intuitively, 
that a further condition for A to be evidence for B, beyond A’s rele- 
vance to B, is that A is one of our reasons for believing B, part of the 
basis for our belief in B. This suggests that it is wrong to think that 
relevance of A to B is generally sufficient for A’s being evidence for 
B, because we can imagine having a belief that is relevant to another 
belief but which is not the basis on which we hold that other belief, 
we may have other sufficient reasons for the second belief. There are 
cases where the relevance of A to B is sufficient for A to be evidence 
for B if anything is, but these are cases where A is the only belief we 
have that is relevant to B. 

That a belief may not be the basis for another of our beliefs even 
if the first is relevant to the second—in the sense that whether the 
first is true makes a difference to whether the second is true—is the 
intuitive key to the primary way in which theories or hypotheses 
probabilistically relevant to the reliability of the processes used to 
produce evidence for or against them can fail to result in circular 
testing. This is also the area in which Kosso’s analysis of independence 
of evidence fails: though Kosso was rightly aiming at an epistemic 
notion of independence, the particular mechanics of his analysis missed 
the mark. Because on his view we first ask which statements about 
the instrument are accepted and then ask whether those statements 
are independent in their truth conditions from the theory under test, 
we lose any purchase on whether the reasons for which we accepted 
the statements that make up the account of the instrument are inde- 
pendent of belief in the theory under test. 

Kosso’s analysis of independence of evidence from the theory under 
test does not allow for the possibility that we believe and use a claim 
that is a part of the theory under test without that theory being our 
basis for believing the claim. Yet, surely this is possible, and it is the 
place to look for how to turn back the disunitarian argument, as we 
will do in following sections. It is a separate question whether the 
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notion of probabilistic relevance respects this intuitive idea that one 
may have a belief that is factually relevant to another, yet not one’s 
basis for belief in the other, but we will see that it does if we have a 
proper understanding of probabilistic relevance. 


THE ABNORMAL CASE 


Consider a simple case in which a hypothesis is relevant to reliability 
auxiliaries used to test it * Our hypothesis, H, is that all fluids expand 
on heating. We will test it by heating many fluids and measuring their 
volumes as we take their temperatures with a mercury thermometer. 
One auxiliary hypothesis, call it “X”, that we want to assume about the 
reliability of the instrument is obvious: mercury expands on increase of 
its temperature. But assuming as we can from background knowledge 
that mercury is a fluid, the hypothesis under test, H, is probabilistically 
relevant to this auxiliary X in fact, the latter is an instance of the former. 

Despite this probabilistic relevance between hypothesis under test 
and auxiliary, we can have evidence for this auxiliary independently 
of the hypothesis. Notice that there are other methods of measuring 
temperature than giass bulb thermometers, and we can use one of 
those methods, say electrical resistance, to calibrate our glass bulb 
thermometer.” That is, our other method of measuring temperature 
will tell us that the mercury’s expansion does indicate a rise in temper- 
ature. Let ¢ be the claim that the electrical resistance method says 
that our glass bulb thermometer accurately indicates elevation of 
temperature (in a given range). 

Let us assume, just for the moment, that we know that the electrical 
resistance method is reliable. Then we could use ¢ as evidence for X, 
the auxiliary, because eis relevant to X. That is, 


(1) P(X/ 6) > PX) 


But under our assumption that the electrical resistance method is 
reliable, ¢ is also (positively) probabilistically relevant to H. Another 
way of saying this is that ¢ is not probabilistically independent of 


* Allen Franklin et al cate this example as falsifying the thesis that theorytaden 
observations cannot test theories in “Can a TheorpLaden Observation Test the 
Theory?” British journal for the Philosophy of Science, x1, (1989): 229-31. However, no 
analysis is given there of why this ıs poanble, in this case or in general. 

“We could also heat a closed container of mercury on a Bunsen burner and 
confirm that the upper surface of the mercury rises by watching. The point is that 
other processes exist for calibrating the mercury thermometer. I have chosen a 
sophisticated method to avoid the suggestion that what matters is watching things 
we have more direct access to than we do to the workings of the measuring mstrument 


we began with 
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H, that is, the evidence for the auxiliary X is not probabilistically 
independent of the hypothesis under test. However, notice that de- 
spite this, and despite the fact that H is probabilistically relevant to 
X, the relevance between ¢ and X is unaffected by H in the follow 
ing sense: 


(2) P(e/X.H) = P(e/X) 


Since of the many instances of fluid and temperature H speaks of, ¢ 
commented only on those pertaining to our glass bulb thermometer, 
no part of H except X—H’s restriction to mercury—is relevant to ¢ 
X thus screens off the relevance of H to e. 

The phenomenon of screening off is key to understanding why 
probabilistic relevance can respect our intuitive notion of indepen- 
dent evidence and the fact that it 1s not identical to lack of intuitive 
relevance or to what I have called “factual” independence. C screens 
off A from B if and only if P(B/C) = P(B/C.A). In such situations, 
though A may be probabilistically relevant to B when the two are 
considered in isolation, and though C does not change that fact, when 
Cscreens off A from B, assuming C true renders that relation between 
Band A, as it were, impotent.” Moreover, if C screens off A from B, 
then according to a probability function that assigns probability 1 to 
C (effectively taking Cto be true), the relevance between Band Ais not 
merely impotent but nonexistent, since Band A are not probabilistically 
relevant. In our example, ¢ and H are no less intuitively relevant to 
each other, and are no more factually independent of each other, if 
we suppose that X is true, but if X is taken into account then ¢ and 
H are probabilistically independent. 

That condition (2) is fulfilled is not enough, though, for the kind 
of independence we need in order to avoid circularity of testing, for 
two reasons. Although, as in (1), e raises the probability of X when 
the two are considered in isolation, it also appears that H screens off 
the relevance of e to X, that is, that e is not evidence for X if H is 
assumed. Second, we want not only that e can affect the probability 
of X, but also that our grounds for believing ¢itself are “independent” 
of our beliefs about H. By this I mean that our grounds for believing 
eare secure or securable whatever our beliefs about the truth or falsity 
of H. It is only this kind of independence that will prevent a circularity 
in which our belief in His part of our grounds for believing e which is 


1! Because if C screens off A from B then it follows that C screens off B from A, 
when Cscreens off A from B we can say “Cacreens off the relevance between A and B.” 
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part of our grounds for deciding what to believe about H. Fortunately, 
addressing the second concern will also address the first. 

Our grounds for believing ¢ as I have stated it—“the electrical 
resistance method says that our glass bulb thermometer accurately 
indicates elevation of temperature (in a given range)”"—can be inde- 
pendent of our beliefs about H, because we can verify what the electri 
cal resistance method says about the temperature of the thermometer 
without recourse to assumptions about heating fluids. However, this 
is too easy because in that statement of e I left the reliability of electri 
cal resistance as a method of measuring temperature out of consider- 
ation, assuming it as background. ewill not help us to verify X, of course, 
unless we have some assurance that this other method is reliable. So, 
the main kind of independence we want amounts to this in the present 
case: we want our grounds for believing E, that electrical resistance 
is a reliable method of measuring temperature, to be securable regard- 
less of what we believe about the truth or falsity of H. 

It seems right that we can know whether the electrical resistance 
method is reliable regardless of what we believe about H. This is 
because the electrical resistance method makes no essential use of 
fluids or volumes. If so, then it is because His not factually or intuitively 
relevant to E which is sufficient to imply that His not probabilistically 
relevant to E when H and E are considered in isolation. That is, 


(3) P(E/ H) = P(E) 


If we are able to assign a high probability to Æ it will not be because 
of the probability we assigned to H. Because H does not meet the 
first necessary condition mentioned above for being evidence for 
£—probabilistic relevance—H cannot be evidence for E and so does 
not thereby act as evidence for ¢ which is evidence for the auxiliary 
X that we need in order to test H. 

This shows that His not evidence for « but not yet that H does not 
act as evidence for the auxiliary X For this we need to evaluate whether 
eand E screen off H from X, that is, whether P(X/e.E.H) is equal to 
P{X/ 6E). In fact, these terms will never be exactly equal, but the 
reason need not concern us; it is because of the extreme relevance 
of H to X—given that mercury is a fluid, H implies X—and no finite 
amount of inductive evidence can replace deductive warrant. How- 
ever, eand E do act in the direction of screening off H from X, that is, 
E reduces the probabilistic relevance of H to X (when eis confirmed). 
We might say that statements like e and E screen off H from X by 
degrees, and to the extent that they do so H is not probabilistically 
relevant to X and thus not evidence for X. 

We avoid an evidential circle if we use the electrical resistance method 
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to validate the mercury thermometer, because we avoid a probabilistic 
relevance circle. This shows how despite probabilistic relevance of H 
to X, that is, of a hypothesis to an auxiliary about the reliability of 
the processes used to test it, when the two are considered in isolation, 
we need not have a testing circularity in which His a reason to believe 
evidence for itself we can have reasons to believe X that we have 
grounds for regardless of our beliefs about H. The probability calculus 
conforms to this idea, since the statements about the results and 
reliability of the electrical resistance method will screen off (at least 
by degrees) the relevance of H to e and the relevance of H to X. 

This lack of connection, however, between H’s being probabilis- 
tically relevant to X, when the two are considered in isolation, and 
H’s being evidence for X is achieved through the existence of a 
process for verifying X that H is not probabilistically relevant to even 
when the two are considered in isolation. This reaffirms that the 
easiest way to ensure that one thing is not used as evidence for another 
is for the first to fail to be factually relevant to the second, or, as here, 
relevant to our evidence for the second. Much as we have learned 
here about the difference between factual or intuitive relevance and 
probabilistic relevance, this kind of case cannot help us decide what 
to think about unity and testability. This is because there is a salient 
difference between H and Behemoth, the maximally unified theory: 
for any process used to test Behemoth—all of which Behemoth will 
be relevant to—there will be no other process with which to calibrate 
its reliability that Behemoth is not also relevant to, since there is no 
process at all that Behemoth is not relevant to. We are back again to 
the bare question whether the probabilistic relevance of a theory to 
a reliability auxiliary makes the theory evidence for the auxiliary, and 
how there could be evidence for the auxiliary that is independent of 
a theory with such reach. 


THE FOUNDATIONALISM OF BASIC BELIEFS ACCESSED DIRECTLY 


Where should we look for a basis for beliefs about measurement processes 
that is independent of the theory under test? We might think we could get 
leverage from the following thought: generalizations are intuitively, 
factually, and probabilistically relevant to their instances, yet surely 
their instances serve as evidence for them, and as evidence that is inde- 
pendent of them. That is, in the most basic case of empirical inquiry, 
our grounds for believing instances are what they are regardless of 
our beliefs about the generalizations they confirm. We can find out 
whether a particular swan is white on grounds that we have access to 
regardless of our beliefs (or prejudices) about whether all swans are 
white, can we not? We may think so in simple cases. We know what 
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counts as a swan, and what counts as white by inspection and defint 
tions. And we know that our perceptual systems are reliable, when 
we do, without appeal to the generalization that all swans are white. 
Any prejudice we might have about the truth value of the claim that 
all swans are white does not need to play a role in determining whether 
a given case is a confirming or disconfirming instance. 

To suppose, however, that this is a model for how we should think 
of our question about testing maximally unified theories would involve 
stronger foundationalist assumptions than many might be comfort- 
able with. After all, in the swan case the hypothesis under test does 
not say anything about what counts as white or what counts as a swan; 
it is probabilistically irrelevant to these questions. It is otherwise with 
Behemoth, the theory that says something about everything. By anal 
ogy, it would say something about the equivalent of what counts as a 
swan and what counts as white, because its statements say something 
relevant to whether a given outcome counts as reliable. To suppose 
in general, without further ado, that a theory that is relevant in this 
way to the means of verifying instances has no role as a ground for the 
instances seems to require supposing that there is a class of things that 
are known by some basic means, like inspection, and for the grounds 
of belief in which no abstract theory or consideration is required. 

It is interesting, though not too surprising, that one of the resources 
of foundationalism would seem to be to block the association of 
greater unification with failure of independent testability, but we have 
to wonder whether something similar could be achieved without the 
foundationalist assumption I cited. Foundationalism’s lack of popular- 
ity is not the only reason to wonder: consider that Behemoth, which 
is probabilistically relevant to every process, ought also to be relevant 
to whatever process gives us the right to our basic beliefs. Merely citing 
the existence of an immediate evidence-giving process like inspection, 
though it may show why use of Behemoth as evidence for claims 
designated basic is not necessary, does not articulate why Behemoth 
could not or should not be competing evidence for or against those 
claims. While the foundationalism I have sketched seems to me too 
much to swallow with its privileging of beliefs formed by inspection, 
the more pressing problem is that it is not strong enough to answer 
our question. 

THE SOLUTION 
It is a commonplace of “new” philosophy of science that in the history 
and practice of science theories are not tested alone, as if against 
their negations, but are always compared to a particular rival. This 
idea can help us here. That a theory wins against a particular rival in 
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a test is obviously insufficient to show that the theory is true, but let 
us set aside for the moment worries that being tested against rivals is 
too low an epistemic standard. It seems far fetched to suppose that 
we will come up with two or more Behemoth-sized candidate theories 
when it is so difficult to come up with even one (unified) theory that 
could purport to explain everything, but we will be rewarded if we 
indulge the fantasy for the sake of argument 

So, suppose we have two Behemoth-sized theories, each of which 
offers some explanation for everything, and is probabilistically relevant 
to everything. If our task in a test is to choose between these rivals, then, 
I claim, it is possible, even likely, that we can have evidence for the 
reliability of the test processes, and therefore for tilting in the direc- 
tion of one or the other theory, independently of the theories. This 
is so despite the probabilistic relevance of both of them to every test 
process. The reason, schematically, is that it is possible, even likely, 
for the two rivals to agree on whether a given test process was reliable, 
while disagreeing in their predictions about the outcomes in the test 
In such a case, the reason that the evidence we get from the test 
would be independent of our beliefs about which theory is better 
would be not that the theories are irrelevant to the test process, or 
that certain things are known by inspection and not in any other way, 
but that whichever theory you favor will give you the same view of 
the reliability of the test process. Your favoritism toward one or the 
other theory will make no difference to your view of the test process. 

For example, it is certainly possible, for reasons of logic, for two 
theories to have different views about whether all fluids expand on 
heating—the matter at issue in our earlier test—while having the 
same view of whether mercury expands on heating under normal 
conditions in the medium range. If two such theories were the rivals 
you were considering, and the view of both was that mercury does 
expand on heating in the usual circumstances, then you could assume 
this regardless of your stand on the issue the two theories disagree 
about. That two rival theories have a view about every process does 
not imply that they have different views of every process at every 
level of description. In fact, given -the types of theories they will be, 
Behemoth-sized theories are likely to agree about quite a lot. This is 
because it is a condition of adequacy for such a theory that it does 
well at predicting the things we take ourselves to know already—it 
should, ideally, make predictions that are the same as or better than 
those of all of our best less general theories in every domain, at 
every level where those other theories have been testéd. Where two 
Behemoth theories will differ is in the deeper accounts they give of 
all such -things-~Is it strings beneath it all?, for example. 
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For present purposes we do not need to take a stand on what it is 
about the structure of knowledge that makes some claims more justi- 
fied than others, and therefore more likely to be agreed on by rival 
theories of everything. And we do not need to say here what our 
grounds are for believing these agreed-upon claims, though in my 
view it has to do with the claims having survived scientific scrutiny for 
long periods of time rather than with the claims being matters we have 
direct access to. It is enough for present purposes to notice that there 
will be quite a few such claims, and they will not all be direct observations, 
an advantage of this strategy over the earlier foundationalist reply. 

For example, the predictions and even some of the regularities among 
theoretical quantities of Newton’s laws of motion and of classical electro- 
magnetism, in their restricted ranges of applicability, will be among the 
things we are more justified in believing than we are either Behemoth 
candidate. It is important that the agreed-upon claims not all be merely 
observational because in many cases knowing the reliability of a test 
procedure requires knowing that the procedure is a trustworthy indi 
cator of some theoretical quantity. Observations alone cannot provide 
links between observations and unobserved quantities, and those links 
are essential to testing theoretical claims. There is the additional fact, 
in favor of my overall point, that we tend to use as probes processes 
we understand better than the processes we are investigating; this 
makes it likely again that the processes used as probes will be matters 
the Behemoth-sized rivals agree about. 

Moreover, we can throw away the ladder in this argument: since 
what is doing all the work is the claim that some of our claims are 
more justified than others, we do not need to suppose thata Behemoth 
has an articulated Behemoth-sized rival to suppose that it can be 
tested. If I am right that some of our claims are more justified than 
others, and that the things that need to be assumed in testing are 
often among the claims that are better justified, then those who favor 
the Behemoth theory and those who oppose it without a rival theory 
to offer will tend to agree on quite a lot about what happens when 
it gets tested, and the basis for that agreement will be already accumu- 
lated justified belief. “New” philosophy of science was not necessary, 
after all. Of course, nothing here says that our justified, or somewhat 
Justified, beliefs about what goes on in processes we think we already 
understand are true. However, the question at’issue here was not 
their truth but rather on what basis they were believed. The saving 
bit is that they were believed on’ the basis of other.things than commit- 
ment to the theory under test: oe : 

‘5 Essentially, this argument that unity need not interfere with the 
testing ofa Behemoth corresponds to the following fact about probabi- 
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listic relevance: even if for any X, the theory T is probabilistically 
relevant to Xwhen Tand Xare considered in isolation, if there exists 
a C such that C screens off T from X, that is, P(X/C.T) = P(X/C), 
then if Cis in the background knowledge the probability assigned to 
T will not affect the probability assigned to X. The Behemoth theory 
may be probabilistically relevant to everything when this theory is 
considered in isolation from background beliefs, but it will not “govern” 
its own testing to the extent that background assumptions—secured 
antecedently and effectively given probability 1 by the probability 
function—screen off the relevance of Behemoth to particular processes 
we already understand well. 

This is because the screening off of Behemoth by background 
knowledge means that in the testing situation Behemoth is not proba- 
bilistically relevant to the test procedures. This corresponds to the 
intuitive idea of a belief failing to be the basis of another belief despite its 
being “relevant” to that second belief. That a theory is probabilistically 
relevant to X when the two are considered in isolation does not im- 
ply that the theory is probabilistically relevant to X in the testing situa- 
tion, and so does not imply dire consequences about the circularity 
of the testing. In many situations in science screening off is achieved 
through use of a process that is factually independent of the theory 
under test, as in the validation of the mercury thermometer above. 
But screening off can also occur simply because what screens off the 
hypothesis under test is part of the background knowledge. How did 
it get to be part of the background knowledge? The concession may 
be unavoidable that the testing of a Behemoth must be preceded 
by a great deal of un-unified empirical science in order that this 
background knowledge be secured with an appropriate independence 
from the Behemoth. However, this is not much of a concession, since 
we were not asking whether Thales’s theory that all is water was 
empirically testable when he announced it, but whether we who have 
inherited a mountain of results of un-wnified empirical science can 
afford to have more unified theories in the future. 

Of course, none of this means that there will never be processes 
used in tests whose reliability as indicators of theoretical quantities 
the two theories under test, or the proponents and opponents of one 
theory, disagree about, but such theories will be testable if there will 
be, as it seems there often will, plenty of tests that do not have this 
property. To the credit of the disunitarian’s argument, I do not see 
how any general guarantees can be made that testability can always 
be preserved in the face of increasing unity, and their intuition identi- 
fies the reason why. However, the challenge they have identified does 
not show that we must fail. - 
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This is true even in cases where background knowledge is insuff 
cient to screen off the relevance of theories to processes used to test 
them. It has in fact happened that one of the only crucial tests we 
knew how to make between two very general theories involved a 
process that the rival theories disagreed about and about which 
agreed-upon assumptions could not decide, but through ingenuity 
and luck epistemic folly was avoided. I refer to the fact that in the 
Michelson-Morley experiment one must measure the lengths of the 
arms of the apparatus in order to know whether the seeing or not of 
interference fringes means anything. The experimenters used a ruler 
for this purpose, but even more sophisticated means of measuring 
would run into the following stumbling block: the rival to the ether 
theory implied that due.to Lorentz contraction that ruler (or other 
measuring device) would have different lengths in the two directions! 

Epistemic folly was avoided here because in fact the amount of 
error that could be introduced by the Lorentz contraction of the 
rulers could contribute only at the third or fourth order, as both H.A. 
Lorentz and L. Silberstein argued, whereas Michelson and Morley 
were probing second order effects. In other words, though both theo- 
ries, taken in isolation, were probabilistically relevant to the disputed 
assumption (in opposite directions), and this relevance could not be 
screened off by background knowledge, neither was probabilistically 
relevant to the crucial measurement, because of the way the apparatus 
worked and a consequent mismatch between the order of the effects 
probed and the order of the effects of the disputed assumption. 

The idea of background assumptions we have an antecedent right 
to, and their damping effect on probabilistic relevance, provides a 
general recipe for seeing how we secure independent testability in 
most cases where it looks like there is too much relevance for comfort: 
the background assumptions screen off the probabilistic relevance of 
the theory under test. For the cases where background knowledge 
does not provide enough to screen off relevance, what we can say in 
general is less informative, yet not trivial. The case I have ‘Just described 
is exceptional in science for the combination of high ontological 
overlap between the domain of the tested theory and claims about 
how the: measuring apparatus worked, with high generality of the 
theory under test: anything that could act as a ruler would have had 
the same problem. But the fact that such cases are exceptional in 


8 Ronald Laymon, “The Michelson-Morley Expenment and the Appraisal of Theo- 
ries,” in Arthur Donovan et al., eds., Scrutauing Science: Emprrical Studses of Scntafic 
Changs (Balumore: Johns Hopkins, 1992), pp 245-66. 
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actual science does not get us off the hook: these are precisely the 
kinds of situations that increasing unity makes more likely. 

Though this case shows that there are situations where the screening 
off solution outlined above does not work, however, it also shows that 
other types of solution are possible. And the two types of solution 
yield a general lesson we can take from the preceding: to preserve 
testability when a theory under test is probabilistically relevant to the 
test process when the two are considered in isolation, find a way to 
eliminate that probabilistic relevance. Screening off is one way of doing 
this. Setting up the experiment in such a way that the measurement is 
at the wrong level of generality or precision for the theory to make a 
difference to the probability that the measurement is reliable is another. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper I have assumed a picture of confirmation as the raising 
of probabilities, thus giving a central place to probabilistic relevance 
in the conception of evidence and giving the greatest possible chances 
to the idea that the probabilistic relevance of a theory to everything 
will interfere with independence of evidence for auxiliaries used to 
test it. Even so, careful scrutiny of the intuitive and probabilistic notions 
surrounding independent evidence has shown that fears that unifica- 
tion of science will interfere with testability of ever more unified theories 
are largely unfounded: background knowledge often screens off the 
relevance of the theory under test to the test procedures. To the 
credit of the disunitarian’s argument, I see no way of giving a general 
guarantee that independent evidence can be found in every case of 
testing a maximally unified theory, and that argument correctly ident- 
fies an important reason why. However, that challenge does not imply 
that we must fail, and the kind of ad hoc ingenuity that is required 
to overcome such a problem when background knowledge is not 
sufficient is not unlike what a scientist must bring to the other kinds 
of challenges involved in designing a telling experiment. Moreover, 
there is general advice that we can give: find a way to eliminate the 
probabilistic relevance of the theory under test to the specific thing 
you need to rely on in assessing the experimental result. 

SHERRILYN ROUSH 
Rice University 
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AN INCONSISTENCY IN DIRECT REFERENCE THEORY* 


y goal is to expose a series of internal difficulties in direct 

reference theory, ultimately revealing an inconsistency which 

concerns neither meaning nor the propositional attitudes 
but rather our standard logic of identity itself. I will not focus on 
specific formulations, such as those put forward at one time or another 
by David Kaplan, John Perry, Jon Barwise, Nathan Salmon, Scott 
Soames, Mark Richard, Mark Crimmins, and many others.’ By the 
end it should nonetheless be evident that direct reference theory’s 
basic tenets make this inconsistency inevitable. 


I. BASIC TENETS 


The story begins with two background tenets accepted by direct refer- 
ence theorists—and, indeed, nearly all contemporary philosophers 
of language. First, the expressions ‘assert’, ‘mean’, ‘know’, ‘know 
a priori’, ‘is necessary’, and so forth often function as predicative 
expressions, and ‘that’-clauses, when used in combination with such 
uses of these expressions (for example, ‘A = B’ means that A = 
B; Frege knew that A = B), function as singular terms denoting 
propositions—specifically, the proposition expressed by the sentence 
embedded within the ‘that’-clause. Second, propositions are fine- 
grained. de Morgan’s equivalences (for example, between A & B 
and not(not A or not B)) provide a nice illustration of necessarily 
equivalent propositions that are nevertheless distinct. Direct reference 
theorists typically deal with fine-grainedness by treating propositions 
as structured entities, which they identify (or represent) with ordered 
sets, sequences, or labeled trees. 

Contemporary direct reference theory may be understood as a 
response to the Saul Kripke-Hilary Putnam critique of Fregean seman- 
tics—best illustrated by their attack on the Fregean solution to Frege’s 


* I wish to thank Devon Belcher, Chad Carmichael, Michael Della Rocca, Daniel 
Korman, Karson Kovakovich, Iain Martel, Marc Moffett, Michael Peirce, and David 
Robb. t 

‘I do not inchide Ruth Marcus on this list because her views on propositions and 
the attitudes differ sharply from those of the others and would require a different 
style of response—see, for example, her “Rationahty and Believing the Imposable,” 
this JOURNAL, LXXV, 6 (June 1983): 321-87. I myself defended a form of direct 
reference theory (in “Semantics” and “Pragmatics,” Quality and Concept (New York: 
Oxford 1982) pp. 157-66 and 166-76) but have since abandoned it m favor of a 
semantical account (“Propositions,” Mind, cvn, 425 (January 1998): 1-32). 
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Puzzle itself. As formulated by Alonzo Church, Frege’s Puzzle is this: 
How can ‘A = B’, if true, differ in meaning from ‘A = A’?* Frege’s 
answer is that the difference results from the fact that, even though 
‘A’ and ‘B’ have the same reference, they have different senses. But 
arguments by Ruth Marcus, Keith Donnellan, Kripke, Kaplan, Putnam 
and others have led direct reference theorists to conclude: (i) there 
are no Fregean senses mediating between a name and its reference; 
(ii) names do not contribute anything to the meaning of a sentence 
over and above their reference, and (iii) the reference of a name is 
in this sense direct. Against this background, direct reference theorists 
attempt to “solve” Frege’s Puzzle by just denying its central premise 
that ‘A = A’ and ‘A = B’ really can (if true) differ in meaning. On 
the contrary, if ‘A’ and ‘B’ refer to the same thing, ‘A = A’ and ‘A 
= B’ must also mean the same thing. Call this tenet I. 

Besides the original semantical version of Frege’s Puzzle, there is 
also a logical version: how, if A = B, can the proposition thatA=A 
and the proposition that A = B be different? Direct reference theory 
may also be understood as a response to the failure of the Fregean 
solution to this puzzle. More generally, it may be understood as a 
response to the failure of Fregean logical theory—specifically, its 
theory of propositions (gedanke, that is, thoughts). According to this 
theory, the constituents of a proposition are not the objects the proposi 
tion is about but rather modes of presentation (Artes des Gegebenseins) 
of those objects, where these modes of presentation are none other 
than Fregean senses. So, for example, the third constituent of the 
proposition that A = A is not the object A but rather the sense 
of the name ‘A’ (for example, the concept of being A), and the 
corresponding constituent of the proposition that A = B is not the 
object B (which just is the object A) but rather the sense of the name 
‘B’ (for example, the concept of being B). The two propositions 
differ because these two senses differ (the concept of being A ~ the 
concept of being B). So goes the Fregean solution to the logical 
version of Frege’s Puzzle. But the arguments mentioned earlier (if 
correct) also show that there can be no plausible Fregean modes of 
presentation to serve as the relevant constituents of such propositions. 
This leads direct reference theorists to conclude that the constituents 
of a proposition are the very objects the proposition is about, in other 


2 Alonzo Church, “The Need for Abstract Entities,” American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences Proceedings, LXXX (1951): 100-13. In what follows ‘A’ and ‘B" are to be 
understood as proper names or common nouns. For convenience, I will often use 
single quotation marks where corner quotation marks are strictly called for. 
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words, all propositions are pure Russelkan propositions. Accordingly, 
these theorists are once again led to “solve” the puzzle by just denying 
its central premise, that the propositions in question are in fact differ- 
ent. Instead, they hold the following tenet: if A and B are identical, 
the proposition that A = A and the proposition that A = B are 
identical." Call this tenet IT. 

In fact, given the above background tenets, the semantical and 
logical tenets turn out to be equivalent. Given the disquotational 
truisms that ‘A = A’ means that A = A, and ‘A = B’ means that A = 
B, it follows that ‘A = A’ and ‘A = B’ mean the same thing iff the 
‘that’-clauses occurring in these truisms denote the same propositions. 
In other words, ‘A = A’ and ‘A = B’ mean the same thing iff the 
proposition that A = A and the proposition that A = Bare identical. 
Thus, the consequents of tenet I and tenet II are equivalent. At the 
same time, we know (by disquotation) that ‘A’ and ‘B’ refer to the 
same thing iff A = B. Thus, the antecedents of tenets I and I are 
also equivalent. Hence, the two tenets are themselves equivalent. In 
what follows, it will be convenient to focus primarily on the logical 
tenet 


I. PRIMA FACIE CONTRADICTIONS AND THE 
STANDARD THREE-PLACE RESPONSE 


The above tenets, however, leave direct reference theories with prima 
facie contradictions, most famously exhibited by the propositional 
attitudes. Nearly everyone agrees that the following at least seems 
intuitively obvious: 

(1) It is not posmble to know a priori that Hesperus = Phosphorus. 
But tenet II seems to underwrite valid arguments like the following: 


(2) The proposition that Hesperus = Hesperus is identical to the propo- 
sition that Hesperus = Phosphorus. 
(3) It is possible to know a priori that Hesperus = Hesperus.‘ 


3 A few direct reference theorists deny that these propositions are identical, not 
because they involve different Fregean modes of presentation, but because they differ 
in logical form. Since there are other counterintuitive propositionidenttes (for 
example, that Hesperus = Venus and that Phosphorus = Venus) which direct refer- 
ence theorists cannot avoid by this maneuver, it will be harmless to stick with the 
simple formulation ın the text. I will also assume, as uniformity dictates, that tenet 
II generalizes from identity propoations to more complex propositions; mutans 
mutandis for tenet I. 

4 As is customary, I am suppresmng the complicanon having to do with existence 
assumptions. Also, I use the Hesperus/Phosphorus example only because of its 
simplicity; some people might prefer to use a different example. 
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(4) Therefore, it is possible to know a priori that Hesperus = Phos- 
phorus. 


(2) is an immediate consequence of tenet II plus the well-known 
astronomical identity. (3) is a trivial fact of our background epistemol 
ogy. And (4) follows directly from (2) and (3). But (4) contradicts 
(1). Direct reference theorists rightly take it as a condition of adequacy 
that their theory explain, or explain away, this and kindred prima 
facie contradictions. After all, it would not be satisfactory simply to 
dismiss our intuition about (1), for the aforementioned arguments 
against Fregean semantics and logical theory are themselves ultimately 
founded almost entirely on intuitions (modal intuitions concerning 
Aristotle and the teacher of Alexander, Gödel and Schmidt, twin 
earth, and so forth). If a relevant difference cannot be found between 
these intuitions and our intuition about (1)—and kindred intu- 
itions—the case for direct reference theory would be undermined.* 

Direct reference theorists try to meet this challenge by offering an 
explanation that in one way or another relies on pragmatic factors 
(of the sort encountered in Gricean conversational pragmatics). On 
a representative explanation of this general type, the contradiction 
is explained away by the pragmatic idea that—although (1) is literally 
false—when we assertively utter (1) in conversation, the true thing 
we would be saying (that is, conversationally asserting) would be 
something like: 

(1') It is not possible to know a priori that Hesperus = Phosphorus 

under some mode of presentation similar to Hesperus = Phosphorus’. 


Here ‘know a priori’ does not function as a two-place predicative 
expression ‘Knowa-priori® (x, p)’ but rather as a three-place predica- 
tive expression ‘Knowa-priori® (x, p, m)’.° This paraphrase avoids the 


*Some people seem not to accept that this is the dialectical situation but rather 
think that the evidence for theses I and II 1s conclustve (and so believe that the 
propontionabattitude puzzles pose no special threat, bemg simply unsolved puzzles 
with which everybody must contend). But this cannot be right. For there exist promis- 
ıng alternative theories that can accept at face value virtually all of the intuitions 
used to support theses I and II as wel as the preponderance of our propositional 
attitude mtuitions. Direct reference theorists thus have no choice but to explam, or 
explam away, the latter intuitions and then to try to win the larger competition on 
grounds of overall simplicity and plausibility. 

* Although ‘a priori’ 1s really functonmg as an adverbial phrase m our example, 
the discussion will be simplified, without bias, by treating ‘knows a priori’ as a single 
predicanve expression 
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contradiction.’ First, (1') clearly does not contradict (4): modes of 
presentation are not even mentioned in (4). Second, it is true that 
(1') does contradict what we would be asserting conversationally if 
we were to utter (4) in conversation: 


(4') It is possible to know a priori that Hesperus = Phosphorus under 
soms mode of presentation similar to ‘Hesperus = Phosphorus’. 

But this contradiction is irrelevant because (4') simply does not follow 
from (2) and (3) taken literally, nor does (4’) follow from what 
would be asserted conversationally by uttering (2) and (3). So the 
contradiction is explained away.® 

Most direct reference theorists adopt some version of the above 
three-place explanation. But before we come to our ultimate goal— 
uncovering the inconsistency between direct reference theory and 
our standard logic of identity—we must first expose the inadequacy 
of two familiar two-place accounts of conversational uses of ‘knows a 
priori’ and other attitude predicates: (a) two-place descriptive para- 


7On an alternative proposal, direct reference theorists might hold that what we 
understand and intuit when (1) 1s asserted is really false (and really does lead to 
contradiction) but then try to account for the source of our error by treating intuiting 
aa a ternary relation and by characterizing the state that we are in when (1) strikes 
us as true as follows: we intuit under a mode of presentation similar to Ti ıs not possible to 
know a pnori that Hesperus = Phosphorus’ that it is not possible to know a priori that 
Hesperus = Phosphorus. There are two problems with this account First, unlike the 
account in the text, this account fails to meet the dialectical challenge. What is called 
for is an account ‘that does not have the effect of casting doubt on the general 
reliabihty of invaition—including, in particular, the sort of mtitions relied upon 
evidentally by Marcus, Knpke, etal If falee propositions can, as this account suggests, 
so easily appear true under certain modes of presentation, why trust our intuitions 
in these evidentially crucial cases? ipke, for example, was well aware of this 
dialectical requirement.) Stalemate and/or skepticism threatens The second prob- 
lem is that the present account isin 2 way incoherent Since intuiting is being treated 
as a ternary relation, it would be absurdly ad hoc not to treat other propositional 
atntudes analogously. The simplest, most straightforward ternary treatment of know 
ingepriori is just the ternary treatment in the text, on which (1) is identified as 
the propositional content of the intuition we have when an assertion of sentence 
(1) strikes us as intuitively obvious. But (1') is true, not false, contrary to the account 
under consideration. So this ternary account of (1)-should be incorporated into the 
present account given that (1’) 1s true, this emended account would then satisfy 
the aforementioned dialectical requirement. 

* As Stephen Schiffer succinctly puts it “Knowing is either [treated as] a tiadic 
relahon that holds among a knower, a Russellian proposition the knower knows, 
and 2 mode of presentation under which the knower knows the proposition, or else 
it ıs [treated as] a dyadic relation that holds between a knower and the Russeflian 
proposition she knows, where this dyadic relation is explicable in terms of a triadic 
relauon, KNO(x, p, m), which behaves just as knowing would behave if it were a 
triadic relation.” See “Amazing Knowledge,” this JOURNAL, XCIX, 4 (April 2002): 
200-02, on p. 200. 
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phrases and (b) reliance on ordered pairs <p, m>. The failure of 
these two-place treatments will force direct reference theorists to 
adopt the three-place treatment (or a certain nonstandard two-place 
treatment in which ‘under mode m is a sentential or adverbial opera 
tor), and doing so will, in turn, force them into the advertised incon- 
sistency. 

O. TWO-PLACE DESCRIPTIVE PARAPHRASES 


The first of these two-place accounts is reminiscent of Kripke’s well- 
known descriptivist paraphrases of sentences such as ‘It could have 
turned out either way whether Hesperus was Phosphorus’.’ On this 
sort of account, when one assertively utters sentence (1) in conversa- 
tion, the true thing one would be saying is: 


It is not possible to know a priori that the first heavenly body visible in 
the evening = the last heavenly body visible in the morning.” 


The same idea may be used to resolve related prima facie contradic- 
tions. Suppose you know virtually nothing about the planets beyond 
the trivial truth that Hesperus = Hesperus. Suppose, however, that 
after reading a pamphlet on the solar system you report: I just learned 
from the pamphlet that Hesperus = Phosphorus. (Here and below 
‘earn’ is used in its factive sense to mean coming to know.) But, 
according to direct reference theory, this is strictly and literally false: 
since you already knew that Hesperus = Hesperus, it follows by (2) that 
you already knew that Hesperus = Phosphorus, and it is impossible to 
learn something that you already know. The descriptivist strategy 
provides a simple resolution of this prima facie contradiction: ab 
though the sentence is strictly false, there is something true that 
you asserted conversationally, namely, that you learned that the first 
heavenly body visible in the evening = the last heavenly body visible 
in the morning. 

There is, however, an open-ended family of kindred prima facie 
contradictions which this approach, when generalized, cannot explain 
away. By way of illustration, suppose that you just read Naming and 
Necessity for the first time and found yourself persuaded at every step. 
You tell us: 


(5) I learned from Naming and Necessity that necessarily Hesperus = 
Phosphorus. 


* Naming and Necessity (Cambridge: Harvard, 1980), pp 142-44. 
1 CF. chapter 8 in Scott Soames, Beyond Rigidity (New York: Oxford, 2002). 
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We have the intuition that you have told us something true.” Given 
direct reference theory, however, (5) cannot be strictly and literally 
true. As before, since (we may assume) you already knew that necessar- 
ily Hesperus = Hesperus, it follows by (2) that you already knew 
that necessarily Hesperus = Phosphorus; but it is impossible to learn 
something you already know. To avoid this contradiction, direct refer- 
ence theorists must identify the true thing that you asserted conversa- 
tionally. Applying the above descriptivist strategy, we arrive at the fol- 
lowing: 


I learned from Naming and Necessity that necessarily the first heavenly 
body visible in the evening = the last heavenly body visible in the 


morning. 


This paraphrase, however, is plainly false: it is contingent, not necessary, 
that the first heavenly body visible in the evening = the last heavenly 
body visible in the morning. Since you cannot (in the factive sense) 
learn something that is false, the paraphrase does not meet even the 
minimal requirement of producing some true thing that is conversa- 
tionally asserted. 

One might try to avoid the modal failure of this paraphrase by 
fiddling with scope: for example, perhaps you learned from Naming 
and Necessity that, for some x and y, x = the first heavenly body visible 
in the evening and y = the last heavenly body visible in the morning 
and necessarily x = y. But this too fails, for we may suppose that 
before reading Naming and Necessity you already knew the principle 
that identical objects are necessarily identical (as opposed to the new 
principles Kripke defended") and that, from this principle and your 
recently acquired astronomical knowledge, you had already inferred 
the information reported in this paraphrase. But there is surely some- 
thing furtheryou (reported having) learned from Nameng and Necessity. 

There are other maneuvers that the descriptivist might try, but each 
of them falls prey to analogues of the litany of problems afflicting the 


" The dialectical requirement from note 7 is therefore in force 

" See pp. 8-4, Nawing and Necessity. Kripke says, “We must distinguish three distinct 
theses: (i) that idenucal objects are necessarily identical [that is, (Vay)(x = y — 
O x= y)]; (ii) that true identity statements between ngid dengnators are necessary, 
(in) that identity statements between what we call ‘names’ in actual language are 
necessary. (i) and (n) are (self-evident) theses of philosophical logic independent 
of natural language ... From (1i) all that strictly follows about so-called ‘names’ in 
natural language is that ether they are not rigid or true identities between them are 
necessary” (p. 4) So planty, amongst these theses, (ili), not (i), is the new semantical 
principle Knpke tells us he discovered. (I pick up this theme two paragraphs hence.) 
The point in the text is that, from (i) and what you learned from the pamphlet, you 
cannot infer the new thing you reported learning in uttering (5). 
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description theory of names itself—modal failure, failure of serious 
publicity, lack of phenomenological plausibility, and so on. For exam- 
ple, the modal failure of the above descriptive paraphrase can be 
avoided by inserting actuality operators. But, in this case, serious 
publicity would be jeopardized: for example, according to the re- 
sulting report, what you learned from Kripke could not possibly have 
been learned in any alternate world just like the actual world except 
for some insignificant difference outside your light cone.” And so it 
goes, problem after problem. The pattern that seems to emerge is 
that the requirements a successful descriptive paraphrase must satisfy 
if it is to capture what you asserted with (5) and the requirements a 
successful description theory of the names ‘Hesperus’ and ‘Phospho- 
rus’ must satisfy are effectively the same. Accordingly, if direct refer- 
ence theorists could find a descriptive paraphrase for (5) that avoids 
the analogues of all the problems afflicting the description theory of 
the names ‘Hesperus’ and ‘Phosphorus’, evidently the constituent 
descriptions would provide the means of identifying the senses of 
‘Hesperus’ and ‘Phosphorus’. If this generalizes, then the description 
theory of names and the descriptivist paraphrase strategy stand or 
fall together. 

There is a related difficulty that befalls the descriptivist strategy. 
When Kripke uttered ‘Necessarily, Hesperus = Phosphorus’, he took 
himself to be asserting some new thesis—something he learned from 
philosophical reflection (plus background knowledge). Presumably, 
what he asserted was the very thing he took himself to have learned. 
Moreover, what he asserted was presumably what you took him to 
have asserted, what you took yourself to have learned from him, and 
what you asserted that you had learned from him. All these were 
one and the same thing. Now since, according to the descriptivist 
paraphrase, what you asserted was really descriptive, it follows that 
what Kripke asserted when he uttered ‘Necessarily, Hesperus = Phos- 
phorus’ was likewise descriptive. The same thing goes for the argu- 
ments Kripke gave on behalf of his assertion: since his assertion was 


4 CF. Soames, Beyond Rigidity, pp. 39-60. A mmular problem befalls paraphrases 
that invoke other rigidifying devices (for example, “thick words"; see note 23). 
Likewise, it is not the case that what you learned was that ‘Necessarily, Hesperus = 
Phosphorus’ 1s true in English. For reasons, see my “The Ongins of Modal Error,” 
Drzalsctıca, Lv, 1 (January 2004): 11-42, on pp. 29-30. By way of illustration, suppose 
that you reported ‘Marie learned that, necessanly, Hesperus = Phosphorus’, that 
Mane learned what she did by reading an essay on Kripke’s modal metaphysics 
written entirely ın material mode, and that you have no knowledge of the language 
in which it was written or the language Marie speaks. Surely, what you reported 
Mane to have learned is not the indicated metalinguistic fact. > 
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descriptive, the premises of his arguments for it must (on pain of 
accusing Kripke of a fallacy of equivocation) have been descriptive 
as well. But the resulting picture cannot be right: it goes against 
everything Kripke took himself to be arguing (and everyone else took 
him to be arguing) in Naming and Necessity. 

This brings us to a simple but serious defect in all candidate descrip- 
tivist paraphrases (a defect they share with the descriptive senses of 
names proposed by Fregeans), namely, they are just not plausible. 
When one utters sentences of the form ‘I learned that A = B’ or ‘I 
learned that A ~ B’ intending to assert something conversationally, 
although there may sometimes be a plurality of asserted propositions, 
plainly there are at least some cases in which one consciously has in 
mind a single most salient thing (a “primary assertion”) that one is 
consciously asserting. And among such cases, there are at least some 
in which the conversational assertion one is consciously aware of is 
nondescriptive. Think about it. For example, someone utters ‘I 
learned that Cicero # Ovid’ and is consciously aware of what he 
is asserting conversationally. Must he really be consciously asserting 
anything like the following: that he learned that the most famous 
Roman orator * the author of Metamorphoses? Surely not. In such a 
nonidentity, where there is no theoretical pressure to accept any such 
descriptive paraphrase, it is immediately evident that such paraphrases 
are at least sometimes unfaithful to the phenomenology. In such 
cases, what he consciously asserted was simply that he learned that 
Cicero * Ovid. This is our way of saying it. Once we have come this far, 
it then seems incredible that, if he goes on to utter ‘I also learned that 
Cicero = Tully’ (or better still: ‘I learned that Cicero is not Ovid but, 
rather, Tully’), what he is consciously asserting should suddenly become 
descriptive. And, of course, such a view would be plainly unfaithful to 
the phenomenology. 

A final problem with the descriptivist paraphrase strategy is that it 
seems to have lost track of the greater dialectical situation and, as a 
result, risks ending in a stalemate with traditional Fregean descriptiv- 
ism.'* By way of illustration, suppose our direct reference theorists 
bite the bullet and choose to avoid the above modal failure by allowing 
rigidifiers into their paraphrase of (5) (as we discussed above). In 


H An analogous threat of stalemate befalls Kripke’s own use of descriptivist para- 
phrases in connection with his attempt to deflate ntintions reported with ‘It could 
have turned out that Hesperus is not Phosphorus’. Fortunately, hs arguments do 
not require these paraphrases, since he also has a nondescriptive paraphrase strategy, 
which avoids stalemate. See my “Mental Properties,” this JOURNAL, xCI, 4 (April 
1994): 185-208; and “The Origins of Modal Error,” pp. 24-28. 
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this case, Fregean descriptivists would themselves be entitled to use 
rigidifiers to paraphrase (and thereby deflate) reports of various prima 
facie antiFregean intuitions. The following is one way they might try 
to do this: hold that names really express nonrigid descriptive content 
and then hold that names occurring in reports of prima facie antt 
Fregean intuitions are not being used strictly and literally and that ` 
they are instead being used to express ngidified descriptive content.” 
This is not to say that the resulting view would be plausible; it is not 
The point is that the overall implausibility of this description theory 
of names supplemented with these descriptivist paraphrases is not 
obviously greater than the overall implausibility of direct reference 
theory supplemented with its descriptivist paraphrases. Let us not 
forget the implausibility of the immediate consequences of tenets I 
and II (for example, that you have known all along, and indeed knew 
a priori, that necessarily Hesperus = Phosphorus) and the phenome- 
nological implausibility of the paraphrases introduced by direct refer- 
ence theorists to mitigate this implausibility. If indeed the two theories 
do not differ in overall plausibility, stalemate results. 

In view of the foregoing worries, the appeal of the prevailing three- 

place approach sketched in section n becomes clearer. For it seems 
to have a straightforward way of dealing with sentences like (5). Given 
a three-place treatment of learning, the true thing you conversation- 
ally asserted when you uttered (5) would be that you learned under 
a mode of presentation similar to Tt is necessary that Hesperus = Phosphorus’ 
that it is necessary that Hesperus = Hesperus. Unlike the descriptivist 
paraphrase, this paraphrase does have claim to being true. This is 
just one of the many attractions of this view. 


IV. REDUCING PROPOSITIONS TO ORDERED SETS 


We come now to the second method for avoiding the three-place 
treatment of knowledge. Instead of treating ‘know a priori’ as a three- 
place predicative expression ‘Know-a-priori® (x, p, m)’, it is treated 
(at least in its relevant pragmatic uses) as two-place, but now the 


4 To illustrate how this would go, consider the prima facie antiFregean intuition 
uncritically reported with ‘It is possible for Hesperus to be bumped out of its. orbit 
and no longer be visible from earth, ın which case Hesperus would not be identical 
to the first heavenly body visible in the evening’. A Fregean who holds that ‘Hesperus’ 
is synonymous to the nonrigid description ‘the first heavenly body visible in the 
evening’ would, in the present dialectical setting, be free to identify what is asserted ` 
conversationally by uttering this sentence with (something like) this: it is posnble 
that the actual first heavenly body visible in the evening be bumped out of its orbit 


and no longer be visible from earth, in which case the first h ible in 
the evening [in this possible situation] would not be iden gd 
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satisfiers of the second place are ordered-pairs (sequences, labeled 
trees) consisting of a Russellian proposition pand a mode of presenta- 
tion mof p ‘Knowapriori? (x, <p, m>)’.!° There is an obvious intuitive 
objection to this proposal. When something is known a priori, that 
which is known must be a genuine bearer of truth and falsity (necessity 
and possibility, and so forth); that is, that which is known a priori 
must be a proposition. But, intuitively, an ordered pair cannot be 
true or false (and so forth). Advocates of the present approach have 
two replies to this problem. 

First, they may treat the indicated occurrence of ‘Knowepriori? 
as a piece of technical terminology (about “a priori schmowing,” not 
a priori knowing). But then how are we to understand this technical 
term ‘Knowapriori”? It seems that it must be explicated in terms of 
the three-place idiom ‘Knowepriori®. But in this case our direct 
reference theorists are right back where they started.” 

The second, and more serious, reply to this intuitive objection is 
that propositions really are ordered sets (sequences, labeled trees): 
philosophical analysis shows that propositions are reducible to such 
entities, and, in particular, some of them are reducible to the indicated 
ordered pairs <p, m>. Consequently, these ordered pairs can be 
objects of knowledge, bearers of truth, and so forth. me i 

There are various problems with this position. First, such reductions 
simply fail, for they are subject to fatal Benacerraf-style problems." 
For example, these direct reference theorists hold that, when we assert 
(1) in conversation, we pragmatically assert that it is not possible to bear 
the relation knowinga-priori® to a certain proposition, which in turn is 
taken to be an ordered set. But which ordered set is it? Is it the ordered 
pair <<Hesperus, =, Hesperus>, ‘Hesperus = Phosphorus’>? Or is 
it <‘Hesperus = Phosphorus’, <Hesperus, =, Hesperus>>? Or 
<<Hesperus, “Hesperus’>, <=, ‘=’>, <Hesperus, ‘Hesperus’ >>? 


ca 


1A more sophisucated, perhaps superior, alternative to <p, m> is the ordered 
pair <p, o>, where o is the equivalence class of modes of presentaton similar to =. 
" Another problem with this reply ıs that, in the context of two-place theories, 
the basic tenets of direct reference theory have the immediate consequence that, 
when we know that ẹ, we stand in a relation of knowing to the proposition that 6; 
but in the case of “a pnori schmowing” we stand in some technical relation to a 
mere ordered set. This observation also:serves to block a reply based on the so-called 
“fallacy of incomplete analysis" (according to which :my intuttive objection in the 
previous paragraph turns on wrongly. mixing analyzed and unanalyzed terms). See 
“ my “Propositions,” p. 5. ` - ae a ek ms $ 
. P See my “A Solution to Frege’s Puzzle,” Philosophical Perspectroes, vii (1998): 17-61. 
See'also Joseph Moore, “Propositions, Numbers, and tHe Problem of Arbitrary Ident- 
fication,” Synthese, cxx, 2 (August 1999). 229-68, and Michael Jubien,-“Propositions 
and Objects of Thought,” Philosophical Studies, civ, 1 (May 2001): 47-62.. ~- 
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successfully as the senses of sentences.” First, since mode m has fine 
grained identity conditions, <p, m> inherits those fine-grained identity 
conditions and so, in turn, does the non-Russellian proposition repre- 
sented by <p, m>. Second, since mode m can be nondescriptsve (for 
instance, m might be just ‘Hesperus = Phosphorus’ itself), the proposi- 
tion represented by <p, m> can itself be nondescriptive, as Kripkeans 
require. Third, since the modal value of the Russellian proposition 
p would be inherited by the non-Russellian proposition represented 
by <p, m>, the latter proposition would have the modal value (that 
is, necessity) required by Kripkeans as long as p has that modal value. 
So, for example, if m and m are distinct nondescriptive modes of 
presentation, then the propositions represented by <[Hesperus = 
Hesperus], m> and <[Hesperus = Hesperus], m' > would be distinct, 
nondescriptive, and necessary, as Kripkeans require. 

If there are indeed non-Russellian propositions with these features, 
one would have the makings of a purely semantical solution to Frege’s 
Puzzle that is immune to the Kripkean critique. All that would be 
required is that there be a family of nondescriptive modes of presenta- 
tion that respect the relevant intuitive distinctions. Presumably, there 
would be modes like this among the sorts of modes m direct reference 
theorists themselves invoke in their conversational pragmatics. For 
example, m might be an equivalence class of suitably related pairs of 
a sentence and a possible language (for example, <‘Hesperus = 
Phosphorus’, English>).” Or m might be an equivalence class of 
suitably related “thick sentences”"—that is, sequences of “thick words” 
(that is, words that have their referents essentially).™ Obviously, there 


" This and the ensuing points about propositions can be generalized to individ- 
ual concepts. 

™ For a (rough) illustration, let us call Sa “protosynonymy” relation holding between 
sentence/language pairs iff Swould always accord with pretheoretic intuition regard- 
ing questions of synonymy and nonsynonymy (indeterminacies allowed). Assume 
that Sis an equivalence relation. (If it is not, replace S with some explicated variant 
that 1s ) S then determines equivalence classes m. If sentence/language pair <s, L> 
belongs to m, then let us stipulate that s “has proposition qas its sense” in L iff q is the 
proposition represented by <p, m> (where pis the relevant Ruellan proposition) 
Clearly, there are relations S meeting these conditions. A Frege Puzzle arises when 
pretheoretic intuition judges a pair of true sentences ‘a = PB’ and ‘a = a’ to be 
different in meaning. But such differences in meaning—and, hence, Frege Puzzies 
themselves—could then be explained by the fact that ‘a = B’ and ‘a = a’ have 
different senses (for every S, if there is more than one). Since, by design, the propost 
tions that would be the senses of ‘a = B’ and ‘a = a’ (where a and f are names or 
common nouns) are nondescnptive and necessary, this semantcal solution circum- 
vents the standard Knpkean arguments against traditional sense-based solutions. 

D See my “A Solution: to Frege’s Puzzle”; and Kit Fine, “Essence and ee 


Philosophical Parspectrves, vin (1994): 1-16. 
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And on and on and on. No answer stands out as objectively correct: 
each is equally satisfactory, and equally unsatisfactory, as the others.” 
A natural response to this problem is to abandon the idea that proposi 
tions are genuinely reducible to ordered sets (sequences, labeled trees) 
and to hold instead (as John Perry, Jon Barwise, and many others 
have) that these set-theoretical constructs serve only to represent irre- 
ducible, sui generis propositions.” 

Second, direct reference theorists (whether or not they are moved 
by this Benacerrafstyle objection) cannot recognize propositions of 
the sort representable by (or reducible to) the indicated ordered 
pairs <p, m>. For, as indicated earlier, direct reference theorists 
recognize only pure Russellian propositions. But, as the present pro- 
posal is intended, all Russellian propositions are representable by (or 
reducible to) either sequences of properties and objects <F, a> or 
sequences of nary relations and objects <R*, a,..., a> or more 
complex sequences formed from such sequences with the aid of logical 
particles—for example, <negation, <F, a>>. But (where pis a Russel 
lian proposition) the ordered pair <p, m> is obviously not formed 
in such a way, and so there is no Russellian proposition representable 
by (or reducible to) it. (Hereafter, I will simply use the idiom of repre- 
sentation.) 

Indeed, there is good reason why direct reference theorists do not 
recognize the non-Russellian propositions that would be represented 
by <p, m>. For if there were such propositions, then among them 
would be propositions suitable for a successful purely semantical solu- 
tion to Frege’s Puzzle—the alleged impossibility of which provides a 
central motivation for direct reference theory. (Or, more cautiously, 
once direct reference theorists entertain the contemplated proposi- 
tions, their standard Kripkean arguments against the existence of a 
purely semantical solution to Frege’s Puzzle would no longer be effec- 
tive and so direct reference theory would simply lose its underlying 
motivation.) Among the indicated non-Russellian propositions would 
be propositions with three key features that enable them to function 


9 The analogous point holds for the reductions of Russellian propositions explic- 
itly endorsed by most direct reference theorists, for example, their reduction of the 
proposition literally expressed by ‘Hesperus = Phosphorus'. Is this-propomtion the 
ordered triple <H, =, H> or <=, H, H> or <H; H, =>? Or wit a labeled tree? 
Or a partial function fon positive integers such that f(1) = idenuty, /(2) = HE f(3) = 
H? Or what? There sımply is no objectively correct answer. 

3 Of course, untl one has a theory of. this relation of representation (holding 
between, these set-theoretical cobstructs andigenume propositions), this approach 
does not constitute a genuine o of propoditiczis; it is only an heunitic tool. 
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are other candidates.™ It is hard to see what could rule out there 
being some such modes that do the job. 

In any case, at this stage of the dialectic, if direct reference theorists 
are willing to countenance the general family of non-Russellian propo- 
sitions under discussion, they will have exhausted their resources for 
arguing that there exist no modes m such that the associated pairs 
<p, m> represent the sort of non-Russellian propositions that could 
function as senses of sentences in a purely semantical solution to 
Frege’s Puzzle. The upshot is this. Since direct reference theorists are 
committed to there being no purely semantical solution, they must 
outright reject the general family of propositions representable by 
(or reducible to) ordered pairs of the type under discussion. 

V. PROPOSITIONS AND THE LOGIC OF IDENTITY 


We have just seen that, in the context of direct reference theory, the 
two leading two-place treatments of the problematic conversational 
uses of ‘knows’, ‘knows a priori’, and so forth are not tenable. This 
brings us back to the prevailing three-place approach. There are a 
number of standard problems facing this approach. My present pur- 
pose, however, is to raise a very different sort of problem having to 
do with the logic of the identity relation. 
Consider the negation of the original premise (2): 


(6) The proposition that Hesperus = Hesperus and the proposition 
that Hesperus = Phosphorus are not identical. 


In symbols: 
—(LH = H] = [H = P). 
To most people (even most people who know the astronomical fact 


“For example, if p is the Russellian proposition that direct reference theorists 
believe to be expressed by ‘Hesperus = Phosphorus’, then s might be a descriptive 
proposition of the sort Fregeans believe to be expressed by “Hesperus = Phosphorus’. 
In fact, two-dimensional semantics is really just a vanant of this idea, on which the 

“secondary intension” is the coarse-grained poesible-worlds “ proposition” p' necessar- 
aly equivalent to B4 and the “primary mtension” is the coarse-grained poamble-worlds 
“proposition” w necessarily Te to į Many two-dimensionalists believe that 
the proposition really expressed by ‘Hesperus = Phosphorus’ 1s the ordered par 
<p’, m> But, because of Benacerrafstyle problems, < p’, w> is not a genuine 
proposition but is at best a mere representation of a proposition. Moreover, as in note 
20, until we have a theory of this relation of representation, this approach does not 
yield a genuine theory of propositions. Nor do two-dimensionalists come any closer 
to a genuine theory when they call the indicated primary and secondary intensions 
“aspects” of the proposition they take to be expressed by ‘Hesperus = Phospho- 
Tus’—at least not until they provide a genuine theory of this relanon of beng an 
aspect of (on a par with set theory, property theory, \-calculus, and the like) 
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and who are convinced by the Kripke-Putnam arguments against de- 
scriptive senses), (6) certainly seems true.” But tenet II implies that 
(6) is literally false. Indeed, (6) is just (an instance of) the very premise 
that direct reference theorists explicitly reject in their “solution” to 
the logical version of Frege’s Puzzle. So once again we have a prima 
facie contradiction that needs to be explained away. Given their prag- 
matic explanatory strategy in section n, our direct reference theorists 
must by parity hold that, when one assertively utters (6) in conversa- 
tion, what one is saying conversationally would be true. But what 
could this true thing be? To maintain uniformity with their treatment 
of ‘knows a priori’ as three-place (thereby providing an additional 
place for a mode of presentation), our direct reference theorists are 
evidently committed to adopting an analogous pragmatic treatment 
of relevant conversational uses of the identity predicate itself. In partic- 
ular, they evidently would have to treat such conversational uses of the 
identity predicate as fourplace (thus providing two additional places 
for modes of presentation—one for a mode similar to ‘Hesperus = 
Hesperus’ and the other for a mode similar to ‘Hesperus = Phospho- 
rus’). Thus, the conversational use of the unembedded occurrence 
of the identity predicate in (6) would have to be represented as a 
four-place predicate: 


-(=“(H = H], m, [H = P], m’)). 


Enough is enough! 

Virtually all philosophers hold that identity is binary. (Even those 
few philosophers who entertain a Geach-style relative identity theory 
hold that identity is ternary, not quaternary.) In any case, I know of 
no direct reference theorists willing to reject the standard binary 
treatment of identity. Indeed, the binary character of identity looms 
large in the original Kripkean arguments—the very arguments that 
initially motivated the abandonment of Fregean semantics in favor 
of direct reference theories. Just try winning Kripke’s conclusions 
while at the same time treating identity as four-place. For me, however, 
the most important problem with this proposal is this: I just cannot 
understand what this pragmatic paraphrase is supposed to be saying. 
The reason will become clear in a moment. 

But I am getting ahead of myself: direct reference theorists still 
have some escape routes for avoiding the four-place treatment of 


3 One may, if one wishes, restate (6) using naked ‘that’-clauses without the techn 
cal term ‘proposition’. Moreover, since we have the intuition that (6) is true, the 
dialectical requirement from note 7 is in force. 
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identity. First, they could try to avoid the entire issue by just refusing 
to generalize from their three-place treatment of the propositional 
attitudes to this four-place treatment of identity. But this proposal 
is unacceptably ad hoc: the attitude puzzle associated with (1), for 
example, and the puzzle associated with (6) certainly seem to be of 
the same general sort. To put the point the other way round, if it is 
unacceptable to multiply argument places in the case of identity, is 
it not equally unacceptable to multiply argument places in the case 
of the attitudes? And, of course, by making this ad hoc move, the 
account of intuitional error loses its systematicity. Finally, if direct 
reference theorists reject the four-place treatment of identity, they 
still owe us an explanation of the prima facie contradiction between 
(6) and tenet U.” 

Another way of trying to avoid the four-place treatment of the 
indicated conversational uses of the identity predicate is effectively 
the same as the unsatisfactory two-place, ordered-pair treatment of 
conversational uses of ‘know a priori’ (considered in the previous 
section). On this treatment, the true thing asserted conversationally 
by uttering (6) would be something like: 


The ordered pairs <the proposition that Hesperus = Hesperus, 
‘Hesperus = Hesperus’> and <the proposition that Hesperus = 
Hesperus, ‘Hesperus = Phosphorus’> are not identical. 


Besides being extremely implausible that any such thing is what we 
wold really mean by uttering (6) in conversation, the proposal cannot 
be extended to various slightly more complex cases, for example, 


* For example, on analogy with the proposal discussed in note 7, they might claim 
that waat we intuit when (6) is asserted conversationally is really false (and really 
does lead to contradiction) but then try to account for the source of our error by 
treating intuiting as a ternary relation. But this proposal fails to meet the dialectical 
requirement discussed in that note. Moreover, to maintain uniformity with the 
emendec account at the close of that note (which does meet this requirement), the 
present account would need to be emended analogously, so that the truth of what 
we underetand and intuit is ensured by incorporating modes of presentation into 
its proposi ional content (one mmular to ‘Hesperus = Hesperus’ and the other similar 
to ‘Hesperus = Phosphorus’), thus leading us nght t back to the four-place treatment 
of identi 

PEE different proposal is to hold that the true thing we hear when (6) 
is asserted 1s imply that the relevant modes of presentation (versus the propositions) 
are nonident cal, for example, that ‘Hesperus = Hesperus’ * ‘Hesperus = Phospho- 
rus’. But (6) 3 tantamount to the central premise of the logical version of Frege's 
Puzzle—the very thing being denied in tenet IL It is extremely implaumble that parties 
to the debate are hearing assertions of (6) as not even being about propositions. Are 
we to believe that we have forgotten the very thing under debate? And, in any case, 
this proposal fa‘ters over slightly more complex examples like that discussed in the 
following paragraph. 
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utterances of ‘The proposition that Hesperus = Hesperus can be 
known a priori and therefore is not identical to the proposition that 
Hesperus = Phosphorus, which cannot be known a priori’. The pres- 
ent proposal yields the following pragmatic paraphrase: 
The ordered pair <the proposition that Hesperus = Hesperus, 
‘Hesperus = Hesperus’> can be known a priori and therefore is not 
identical to the ordered pair <the proposition that Hesperus = 
Hesperus, ‘Hesperus = Phosphorus’>, which cannot be known a priori. 


But this sort of paraphrase is ruled out for exactly the chain of reasons 
detailed in the previous section.” 

As no doubt has occurred to many readers, there is a final, quite 
natural alternative way of dealing with (6). Suppose that m is a mode 
of presentation similar to ‘Hesperus = Hesperus’ and m’, a mode of 
presentation similar to ‘Hesperus = Phosphorus’. The proposal is to 
retain the canonical binary treatment of identity and to treat ‘Under 
modes of presentation m and m’ respectively’ as a kind of sentential 
operator U, » that operates on ordinary identity and nonidentity senten- 
ces. In conversation, then, when one utters (6), which is literally 
false according to tenet H, the true thing one would be saying conversa- 
tionally would be: 


Under modes of presentation m and w, respectively, the proposition 
that Hesperus = Hesperus and the proposition that Hesperus = Phos- 
phorus are not identical. 


(For simplicity, I am suppressing the similarity clauses.) Without a 
multiplication of argument places, this is neatly represented thus: 


A further advantage of this treatment is that it naturally generalizes 
to the original puzzles involving the attitudes. The resulting treatment 
restores uniformity and avoids the multiplace treatment of all these 
familiar predicates. I therefore take this to be the most promising 
treatment of identity for propositions available to direct reference the- 
orists. 


T Instead of trying to avoid the fourplace treatment of identity by means of the 
ordered-pair approach of section Iv, a direct reference theorist could, of course, try 
to make use of the descriptivist approach of section mI But, predictably, this runs 
into many of the problems we have already considered, for instance, failure to handle 
various sentences that deal srmultancously with learning, necessity, and identity. 

™ Sec, for example, Graeme Forbes, “Objectual Atutudes,” Lenguzstics and Philoso- 
pry, XL, 2, (April 2000): 141-83, for the idea of treating ‘under mode of presenta 
tion w' as an operator. 
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modes of presentation mand m’, respectively, q is not identical to q 
must likewise be false. This sentence, however, was supposed to liter- 
ally express the true thing conversationally asserted by uttering (6). 
So this account of (6)—and of identity statements for propositions 
generally—leads to inconsistency.” 

For many philosophers, this would be the end of the matter. Sup- 
pose, however, that some direct reference theorists try to swallow this 
treatment. How, in that case, would they propose to understand the 
singular terms ‘g¢under-m’ and ‘g¢under-m’’? One answer, of course, 
is that these terms refer to ordered pairs <q, m> and <q, m>, 
respectively. But the resulting view would not be relevantly different 
from the ordered-pair proposal considered in the previous section 
and, therefore, must be rejected for the same reasons. A second 
answer is that they refer to objects in a highly novel metaphysical 
category, namely, “qua-objects.” Quaobjects are discussed by Aristotle 
and various medieval philosophers (according to whom, this road qua 
from Athens to Thebes » this road qua from Thebes to Athens). On 
this view (stated roughly), +qua-F is much like the ordinary object x 
except that the property F, which is not an essential property of x 
simpliciter, is an essential property of +qua-F: The idea, then, would 
be that there are, not only qua-particulars, but also qua-propostiions. 
for example, the proposition that Hesperus = Hesperus qua m and 
the distinct proposition that Hesperus = Hesperus qua m’. But, if 
there truly exist qua-propositions, one would evidently be free to 
adopt the hypothesis that these qua-propositions are identical to the 
propositions denoted by the associated ‘that’-clauses (‘that Hesperus = 
Hesperus’ and ‘that Hesperus = Phosphorus’, respectively). In this 
case, the proposition that Hesperus = Hesperus and the proposition 
that Hesperus = Phosphorus would not be identical, contradicting 
tenet II of direct reference theory. And, given the equivalence of 
tenets I and II (as seen in section 1), tenet I would be false as well. 
The upshot is that, if to explain away the prima facie inconsistencies 
concerning identity that result from tenets I and I, direct reference 


. 


3 And, since » *(g, m, q, m’) ff Una'(q * q), the fourplace treatment of identity 
fails for the very same reason. 

2 By the same token, if there were really such things as qua-propositions, it would 
seem that there should also be corresponding quaconcepts—for example, the con- 
cept qua m of being Hesperus and the concept qua w of being Hesperus. If so, 
these qua-concepts could then be identfied with the missing Fregean senses of the 
proper names ‘Hesperus’ and ‘Phosphorus’ Of course, someone might propose to 
reduce quapropositions and quaconcepts to ordered pairs. But, then, we would 
once again be nght back to the proposal rejected in section Iv 
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This proposal, however, suffers from a fatal flaw, which is the point 
I have been building up to all along. According to direct reference 
theory, the proposition that Hesperus = Hesperus and the proposition 
that Hesperus = Phosphorus are identical. Let ‘q’ name this propos 
tion. Then it follows (by substituting ‘q’ for ‘[H = H} and ‘[H = 
PĮ’) that the last indented formula is necessarily equivalent to: 
‘Uax (q * q)’. In English: ‘Under modes of presentation mand m, 
respectively, q is not identical to q’. But I really do not understand 
what this is supposed to be saying! The kernel sentence ‘q % q’ is as 
patently false as a sentence can get. What relevant action of the 
adverbial operator Uaw could possibly turn ‘q * q’ into a true sen- 
tence: Uys (g * q)? I just do not get it. 

To see my problem, consider the analogous but simpler sentence: 
‘Under modes of presentation dand t respectively, Hesperus is not identi 
cal to Hesperus’ (‘d’ for dawn; ‘t’ for twilight). In symbols: U;,(H * H). 
But what could this sentence mean? When I try to understand it, I 
find myself saying the following; I just do not know how else to take it: 


Hesperus at dawn is not identical to Hesperus at twilight 


where ‘Hesperus at dawn’ and ‘Hesperus at twilight’ are functioning 
as singular terms.” But this is exactly the sort of false (or nonsensical) 
thing one or two of our undergraduates may be counted on to say 
upon first hearing Frege’s Puzzle! Direct reference theorists (and 
pretty much everyone else) certainly take this to be false, not true. 
Given this, ‘Under modes of presentation d and t respectively, 
Hesperus is not identical to Hesperus’ must itself be false. But this 
sentence and our original, more complex sentence ‘Under modes of 
presentation mand m’, respectively, qis not identical to q’ have exactly 
the same form: U,,(a # a). Accordingly, the more complex sentence 
must be saying: 


qunder-m * gunder-m’. 


where ‘qunder-m’ and ‘¢under-m’’ are singular terms. Therefore, this 
sentence must be false for the very same reason that ‘Hesperus at 
twilight is not identical to Hesperus at dawn’ is false. In turn, ‘Under 


B Does Uax generate a referentally opaque context? No, not according to direct 
reference theories: the reference of a proper name occurring in an otherwise opaque 
context is, strictly and literally, never opaque but instead is always “direct.” Bear in 
mind that the sentences being used as paraphrases are supposed to be taken strictly 
and literally 

» Or, alternatuvely, ‘Hesperus presented at dawn is-not identical to Hesperus 
presented at twilight’. 
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theorists resort to qua-objects, tenets I and I—and so direct reference 
theory itself—would still come out false. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


In summary, the basic tenets of direct reference theory lead to straight- 
forward prima facie contradictions, which direct reference theorists 
must explain away. They propose to do this by means of a kind of 
pragmatic explanation. We showed, however, that their usual two- 
place approaches to such explanations collapse, leading them to the 
prevailing three-place approach. But when this approach is general 
ized to deal with certain examples concerning the identity of propos 
tions, an intractable dilemma results. Either they must treat identity 
as a four-place relation (contradicting what just about all philosophers, 
including direct reference theorists themselves, hold about identity). 
Or they must incorporate a view that was rejected in pretty much our 
very first lesson about identity—namely, that Hesperus at twilight is not 
identical to Hesperus at dawn. In desperation, some direct reference 
theorists might attempt to escape the dilemma by embracing an onto 
ogy of qua-objects, but this only opens up the possibility of a purely 
semantical solution to Frege’s Puzzle and so is tantamount to abandon- 
ing direct reference theory. The overall conclusion, therefore, seems 
to be that the direct reference theory is forced into a treatment of 
identity statements that is inconsistent with basic principles concern- 
ing the logic of identity, which nearly all of us, including direct refer- 
ence theorists, take as starting points. 

GEORGE BEALER 
University of Texas at Austin 
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The Limits of Abstraction. KIT FINE. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2002. x + 203 p. Cloth $25.00. 


Kit Fine’s new book is a series of virtuosic variations on neo-Fregean 
themes. It is an expanded version of his earlier long article of 1994,! 
the main change being the addition of a substantial second part, on 
the context principle. His goal here is not principally to argue for or 
against the neo-Fregean program; rather, his aim is to tease out the 
logical consequences of certain ideas, particularly the notion of ab- 
straction. His book is dedicated to developing a general theory of 
logical abstraction principles; “Hume’s Principle,” stating that two 
concepts have the same cardinal number if and only if they are equi- 
numerous, is the best known of such principles. 

An abstraction principle has the general form (§F = §G) + (E G, 
where § is an operator that takes properties (“concepts” in Frege’s 
terminology) as inputs, and results in objects as outputs. Thus, in 
Hume’s Principle, §F is the cardinal number of F, and ®(F, G) holds 
if and only if there is a one-to-one mapping between F's and G’s. The 
mathematical part of Fine’s book is taken up with determining the 
most general consistent theory with a logical basis of second-order or 
third-order logic, together with a family of abstraction principles as 
the only nonlogical axioms. It is necessary to take some care here, 
from the logical point of view, since Frege’s logic in the Grundgesetze 
results from adding Basic Law V, namely 


&F = 2G + Val Fx) > G(x)], 


to a higher-order logic, where #F stands for the extension of the 
concept F. It is well known that Basic Law V leads to an inconsistency, 
through Russell’s paradox. The basic difficulty here arises from Can- 
tor’s Theorem; there are more concepts than individuals, as we can 
prove by the familiar diagonal argument. 

Hume’s Principle, though, seems immune from the diagonalization 
trick, and indeed, we can add it consistently to second-order logic, 
as is shown by a simple proof discovered independently by George 


1 "The Limits of Abstraction,” in Matthias Schirn, ed., Ths Philosophy of Mathematics 
Today (New York: Oxford, 1998), pp. 503—629. 
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Boolos, John Burgess, and Harold Hodes.’ What is more, the basic 
derivation of arithmetic in the Grundgesetze can be carried out on this 
basis, a remark of Charles Parsons’ later developed in detail by Crispin 
Wright and Richard G. Heck Jr.’ This striking result, that Boolos 
dubbed “Frege’s Theorem,” is the foundation for the neo-Fregean 
program centered in the University of St Andrews. 

These results, that have aroused hope for the resurrection of the 
lifeless corpse of logicism, give rise to questions of two kinds. From 
the philosophical side, we can investigate the foundational status of 
Hume’s Principle. Is it a definition? If so, of what kind? Is it an analytic 
truth? Furthermore, is there any advantage to postulating Hume’s 
Principle, as opposed to baldly adopting the axiom of infinity, as 
is done in the conventional formulations of set theory? From the 
mathematical side, we can ask what it is that distinguishes acceptable 
abstraction principles, such as Hume’s Principle, from unacceptable 
ones, such as Basic Law V. In addition, we can ask whether abstraction 
principles, when adopted in fully general form, are adequate to the 
foundations of modern mathematics. Fine’s monograph discusses all 
of these issues with great subtlety and acumen. 

The monograph is divided into four parts, the first two discussing 
largely philosophical issues, the last two logical questions, although 
there are frequent forward references in the first two chapters, so 
that it is not really possible to understand the book piecemeal. In 
view of the tightly connected argument of the monograph, I shall 
discuss it in reverse order, beginning with the logical results, and 
ending with the philosophical reflections that take up the first two 
chapters. 

For an abstraction principle (§F = §G) + ®(F G) to be true, it is 
obvious that the identity condition ®(F G) should be an equivalence 
relation on the family of concepts. In addition, it must satisfy a cardi- 
nality constraint. There cannot be more abstracts than there are 
objects—it is exactly for this reason that Frege’s Basic Law V is inconsis- 
tent. Let us say that such an equivalence relation ® is noninflatonary 
if the number of equivalence classes does not outstrip the number 
of elements. Then a straightforward generalization of the consistency 


1 Details of the history of this result can be found in Burgess’s monograph Fixing 
tee forthcoming from Princeton University Press. 
rege’s Theory of Number,” m Max Black, ed., Philosophy im Amenca (Ithaca: 
Cornell, I 1964), pp. 180-208. 
‘ Frege's Conception of Numbers as Objects (Aberdeen: Unrvermty Press, 1983). 
“The Development of Arithmetc in Frege’s Grundgesetze der Arithmetik,” Journal 
of Symbolic Logic, Lv, 2 (June 1993). 579-601. 
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proof of Boolos, Burgess, and Hodes mentioned above shows that if 
(F, G) is a formula defining a noninflationary equivalence relation 
not containing the abstraction operator §, then the corresponding 
abstraction principle can be consistently added to second-order logic 
(115, Lemma 1). 

The preceding result gives a fairly satisfactory account of consistent 
abstraction principles (considered individually), since it shows that 
the only barrier to adding such principles to second-order logic is 
the condition that rules out Frege’s Basic Law V. However, Fine has 
bigger fish to fry. If we think of a consistent abstraction principle as 
in some sense logical in nature, then it appears that we should be 
able to add an unlimited number of noninflationary principles to 
second-order logic. This idea, though, leads to a new difficulty. Sup- 
pose that we postulate so many abstraction principles that they give 
rise to more equivalence classes of concepts than there are objects, 
and that in addition, distinct equivalence classes give rise to distinct 
abstractions. Then there will be more abstractions than objects, and 
Russell’s paradox rears its ugly head once more. This problem Fine 
dubs “hyperinflation” (6). 

The cure for hyper-inflation is not as obvious as for inflation. We 
are looking for a philosophically satisfactory condition that is not 
simply an ad hoc patch. Fine takes his cue from the idea above, that 
an abstraction principle should be based on an identity criterion that 
is in some sense logical. Tarski proposed in a posthumously published 
paper’ that logical concepts and relations can be identified with those 
that are independent of the specific nature of the objects in the 
underlying universe. That is, a logical relation or operation is one 
that is invariant under all permutations of the universe of individuals. 
This idea leads to a satisfactory solution to the problem of hyper- 
inflation. It follows from a result in the third part of the monograph 
(157, Lemma I.8.2) that we can consistently add to third-order logic 
an axiom postulating all abstraction principles based on noninflation- 
ary, logical equivalence relations between concepts. This striking and 
powerful result is a very substantial strengthening of the consistency 
proof of Boolos, Burgess, and Hodes. 

In fact, Fine wishes to go still further toward the most general 
possible theory of abstraction (as indicated in his title). He generalizes 
the notion of “logical” defined above to a more general concept of 
being “predominantly logical” (7, 159). The idea here is that an 
equivalence relation on concepts is predominantly logical if it is invar} 


* “What Are Logical Notions?” History and Philosophy of Logic, vu (1986): 143-54. 
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ant under all permutations that fix some “small” subset of the universe. 
There is a difficulty here, however, as the notion of smallness defined 
here, that of “exponential smallness” (143), does not appear to be 
suitable, as Burgess has noted, since there is a problem with the consis- 
tency proof traceable to Theorem M.8.5 (159). Burgess has proposed 
an alternative concept of smallness that leads to an appropriate consis- 
tency proof for the generalized abstraction scheme; his review’ con- 
tains the details. 

The general theory of abstraction provides a solution to a difficulty 
in the neo-Fregean program. Hume’s Principle in the context of 
second-order logic leads to a proof of the axiom of infinity, and 
hence to a system equivalent to a strong version of Peano arithmetic. 
However, if the theory of abstraction is to provide a foundation for 
classical mathematics, it is essential to give a natural derivation of the 
basic concepts and axioms of the real numbers and higher-order 
analysis. Without Frege’s (inconsistent) theory of extensions, his defi- 
nition of real numbers breaks down. The general theory of abstraction, 
though, can be used in a completely natural way to provide a founda- 
tion for higher-order analysis, as Fine shows in Part IV. The difficulty 
of the last paragraph does not cause any trouble here, since the 
required equivalence conditions are purely logical. 

What philosophical conclusions should we draw from this successful 
exercise in axiomatic analysis? Here our evaluation must rest on our 
verdict on the context principle discussed in Part I. Fine’s conclusions 
here are largely negative, but there is a shift towards a more positive 
evaluation of the neo-Fregean program in his discussion, as compared 
with his paper of 1994. He expresses hope for a new approach dubbed 
“procedural postulationism” (v, 100) that would provide an alternative 
route to philosophical justification of contextual definitions such as 
Hume’s Principle. 

What is a definition? There are three distinguishable ideas in the 
usual logical approach to definitions, due to Stanislaw Leśniewski.’ 
First, a definition serves to introduce a new concept, second, it fixes 
its reference with respect to the reference of earlier terms, and third, 
it does not add to the logical content of the theory to which it is 
added (conservativity). It can be argued that Hume’s Principle satisfies 
the first two conditions, but it certainly does not satisfy the third; we 
can deduce the axiom of infinity with its help, but this is obviously 


"Review of The Limis of Abstraction, Notre Dame Journal of Formal Logic, XLIV, 4 
(2008): 227-51. 

* A meticulous expontion of this theory is to be found ın Patrick Suppes’s Introduc- 
Bon to Logic (New York: Van Nostrand, 1964). 
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not a theorem of second-order logic. We have left behind the solid 
ground of LeSniewski’s theory, and are swimming in the murky waters 
of contextual definitions. 

Even if we leave aside the problem of existential commitment, there 
is still a problem with the second condition. A model of second-order 
logic that can be extended to satisfy Hume’s Principle can be extended 
in distinct ways. The Principle by itself does not tell us exactly which 
individual is the number 0 (for example). Pure logic does not help 
us here. Fine’s own solution to this difficulty rests on the invocation of 
the theory of essentialist definitions. He defines a “genuine numerical 
operation as one that essentially conforms to Hume’s Law and is 
essentially definitive of its values in the way described” (30). This part 
of the book seems to depend on the author’s earlier theory of essences, 
and is hard to evaluate without a knowledge of this theory. 

There remains the problem of justifying the existential claims im- 
plicit in abstraction principles. The introduction of a new abstraction 
term into the language implicitly affirms the existence of a corre- 
sponding object. The context principle is supposed to justify this 
procedure. Fine interprets the principle as asserting that “linguistic 
practice may be partly constitutive of reference. The fact that certain 
terms are used in a certain way may guarantee, in conjunction with 
the appropriate nonlinguistic facts, that those terms refer and that 
they refer to what they do” (57). He finds, however, severe difficulties 
in justifying this idea, either in predicative or impredicative terms. In 
compensation, he sees considerable hope in his new approach of 
“procedural postulationism,” of which he provides us with a few tanta- 
lizing hints that he plans to develop on a later occasion. 

This is a masterly monograph by an outstanding philosophical logi- 
cian. It is demanding, both philosophically and technically, but will 
repay a careful reader with its many penetrating insights. 

ALASDAIR URQUHART 
University of Toronto 
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Saence, Truth, and Democracy. PHILIP KITCHER. New York: Oxford Unt 
versity Press, 2001. xiii + 219 p. Cloth $48.00, paper $18.95. 


Philip Kitcher wants serious political involvement in science. He is 
right to demand it. For him, politics and science are linked by moral 
concerns and democratic values, that lead (or ought to lead) to politi- 
cal choices that impinge for the better on the practice of science. 
Some types of research might be encouraged for good social reasons; 
other types might even be prevented, for instance, racist and sexist 
science. Kitcher demolishes the common opinion that science is mor- 
ally neutral and that ethical concerns only enter in applications. If 
anything, the case for political involvement might be even stronger 
than Kitcher suggests and applies to cases that are not, unlike racist 
and sexist science, prima facie political. 

I will briefly describe what I have in mind. When a random drug 
X produced by company A is compared with drug Y produced by 
company B, we would expect X to prove better than Y about half the 
time in treating some specific medical condition. These may indeed 
be the actual results of serious scientific study—but they are not the 
results that get published. When the study in question is funded by 
one of the pharmaceutical companies, the sponsor’s drug invariably 
does better. Richard Davidson, for instance, found in his study of 107 
published papers comparing rival drugs, that the drug produced by 
the sponsor of the research was found to be superior in every single 
case.' The Davidson study is typical; there are many others like it? 

Why this apparent corruption in medical research? The U.S. Con- 
gress passed the Bayh-Dole Act in 1980, and its impact has been 
enormous. This act allows private corporations to reap the rewards 
of publicly funded research. Before Bayh-Dole there were only a few 
hundred patents annually stemming from university research in the 
U.S. Now the annual number is in the several thousands. The “entre- 


1 “Sources of Funding and Outcome of Clinical Trials,” Journal of General Internal 
Medicine, xu, 3 (1986): 155-58. 

? For a sample, see H T. Stelfox, “Conflict of Interest in the Debate over Calaum- 
Channel Antagonists,” The New England Journal of Medians, comocxviu, 2 (January 
8, 1998): 101-06; and Mark Friedberg et al., “Evaluation of Conflict of Interest in 
New Drugs Used ın Oncology,” The Journal of the American Medical Association, CCLXXU 
(1999): 1453-57 i 
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preneurial spirit” has taken hold and the quality of research is suffer- 
ing in consequence. 

Scientific method is not fixed for all time, but rather seems to 
evolve, often under the influence of factual discoveries. For instance, 
the discovery of placebo effects lead to the introduction of blind and 
double blind tests. That is, the discovery of a fact led to the institution 
of a methodological norm: In situations of such-and-such a type, you 
ought to use blind tests. The practice of blind testing is best seen as 
science adopting what it has itself established as appropriate method- 
ology. I suspect that we can view the current situation in medical 
research in a similar light We have learned empirically that research 
sponsored by commercial interests leads to serious problems, 80 ser 
ous that the quality of that research is severely degraded. In conse- 
quence, I would urge the elimination of patents in medical research 
and the switch to full public funding. It would solve many, if not all, 
of these epistemic problems. Seen as a stage in the development of 
methodology, eliminating patents is no different than, first, dis- 
covering the placebo effect, next, discovering that blind testing can 
overcome the difficulties that the placebo effect entails, and then as 
a result of all this, adopting the methodological norm of employing 
blind tests. But there will have to be serious political involvement to 
carry this out, since the scientific community cannot alter patent law 
on its own. In this instance, only government can organize science 
the optimal way and doing so would be a highly political act. 

Kitcher might agree with this proposal. More than once he mentions 
the harm done by increasing commercialization. At first blush it might 
appear that advocating public funding for research and eliminating 
intellectual property rights stems from one’s values or political ideol- 
ogy. This is the way that I suspect Kitcher and most others would see 
it, whether they agree or not with the proposal to eliminate intellectual 
property rights. But we should look at it differently. Science itself has 
discovered how science should be organized. It is, to put it bluntly, 
a scientific discovery to which the political realm should appropri 
ately react. 

It is a case of politics to solve an epistemic not a moral problem 
(though it is a moral problem, too). But my proposal does not put 
me at odds with Kitcher—far from it. He has remarked repeatedly 
on the problems that come with for-profit research and would clearly 
like to see it eliminated. What I have stated here is a process of science 
having a methodological effect on itself via the political realm. It is 
different from the various processes sketched by Kitcher as part of 
what he calls “wel-ordered’science,” but it is, J think, readily incorpo- 
rated into his general framework. I mention it here as a supplement 
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to Kitcher’s views and, especially, to reinforce his central claim con- 
cerning the need for political involvement in science. 

Science, Truth, and Democracy begins with a defense of scientific real 
ism and ends with a call for democratized research. There is a loose 
chain of argument that links the two. Gone are the days when we 
could expect a defense of the fact-value distinction from all but socio} 
ogists of knowledge. Now the trick is to link some kind of objectivity 
to a politicized science. Saence, Truth, and Democracy is Kitcher’s ac- 
count of how the rational and the social consort with one another. 

The first half of the book surveys a number of longstanding issues 
that are both central and contentious. Modest versions of realism and 
objectivity are defended against various objections. Kitcher’s realism 
is tempered by his rejection of natural kinds. We chop up the world, 
not at its joints, he says, but according to our interests. Maybe, but 
the question inevitably arises: What kind of realism is it that happily 
uses the theory of quarks to explain, but does not include quarks in 
the basic ontologyr Kitcher’s discussion is too brief to shed much 
light on this. The discussion of traditional philosophy of science topics 
such as realism and rationality is interesting, in spite of its sketchiness, 
but its real purpose is to set up the second half of the book. He is 
letting readers know that he is a regular guy with standard views of 
science, not, say, a social constructivist who might be out to torpedo 
the science we rightly cherish. His case for overhauling science policy 
is then grounded in views largely shared by even the most scientifically 
conservative readers. In short, it is an assault from the inside. Brief 
though his discussion of realism is, he manages to draws an all impor- 
tant political moral: “In a very real sense the world we inhabit is as 
it is because of classifications adopted by our predecessors, including 
concepts we would like now to repudiate” (53). What sort of concepts 
might we want to repudiate? Biological race, for one—it was bad 
science and it remains socially pernicious. 

Science is the search for “significant truths.” This need not be a 
search for deep explanations or for fundamental laws of nature. 
Rather, something will have significance because in the relevant con- 
text our understanding will be advanced considerably. In a different 
context the same thing might have little or no significance. What 
makes something significant can be epistemic or social and political, 
and different ways of being significant could be in harmony or in 
conflict. Moreover, it could, not surprisingly, be subjective. This is 
one of the reasons for Kitcher’s introduction of social considerations 
into the very heart of research. We have different interests and we 
have the right to have them taken into consideration. Truth is a great 
and glorious thing, but it is just one virtue among many and may be 
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in conflict with others from time to time. He defends the view—for 
which he will be roundly criticized as being too “politically correct”— 
that some research is downright nasty and ought to be avoided. Cham- 
pions of free inquiry may howl, but I think Kitcher is right. Studies 
of race or gender and intelligence, for instance, have historically been 
not just wrong, but usually outright garbage. And these studies have 
hurt various disadvantaged social groups much more than any positive 
findings could have ‘benefited them or the rest of society. Decisions 
on what types of research to avoid should be based, says Kitcher, 
on the probability of getting nonerroneous results that are likely to 
promote the well-being of disadvantaged groups rather than further 
harming them. This is a very different model of research from the 
popular “market place of ideas” championed by Mill. 

Kitcher hesitates at this point and will not draw the expected conclu- 
sion. While some research should not be undertaken, he will not go 
so far as to prohibit it. I presume that he hopes people will refrain 
when they are made aware of the nasty social consequences. But 
without some sort of constraint, I do not see much point to Kitcher’s 
argument, which I am otherwise prepared to accept. Perhaps he could 
be persuaded to go along with some policy short of outright legal 
prohibition, but one still with real teeth. Such research could be 
prohibited when government funds are used, or it could be prohibited 
at any given university, according to the policy of that university. 
Would such prohibitions be a bureaucratic nightmare? Not at all— 
every university already has an ethics committee that scrutinizes re- 
search proposals. The social merits of a piece of research could readily 
be added to their brief. There are lots of nasty foundations (especially 
in the U.S.) ready to fund race or gender and intelligence projects, but 
they could be denied the prestige of association with any respectable 
university. An article, “Race Differences: A Fair and Balanced Report” 
by Phenious T. Phart, funded by the James Crow Foundation and 
appearing as article #427 on their Internet site, is unlikely to be 
covered on the front page of the New York Times. However, the same 
work done at Columbia University would have a very different public 
reception. This, one might suppose, is what really matters for a pro- 
posal such as Kitcher’s, not the freedom to do shoddy work itself. 
Public institutions would have to get behind this. 

Kitcher would resist any sort of outright prohibition, fearing some 
kind of backlash. It would lead, he worries, to the widespread belief 
that unpleasant facts are being hidden, and so, would bring about 
the very thing it is designed to avoid. That is the concern, but I am 
not convinced it should be taken too seriously. We have often heard 
similar fears about demoralizing insults associated with affirmative 
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action—“You got the job just because you’re a woman.” But these 
insults, while real, have turned out to be not all that common and, 
in any case, are rather insignificant compared with the very dramatic 
improvements in the prospects of women and minorities. It is not as 
if sexists and racists would refrain from vicious comments if there 
were no affirmative action programs to provoke them. The real alter- 
native is: job plus insult versus no job plus insult. 

The concept of well-ordered science is the central idea of the book 
and involves the ideal blend of epistemology and politics. It is Kitcher’s 
answer to the question: How can we make science democratic? He 
sees well-ordered science proceeding in the following way. First, there 
is a decision by the “tutored public” about which ends to pursue and 
what resources to spend on each. This can be quite complex, since 
Kitcher envisages input from many sources. Pluralism plays a big role. 
Second, the possible methods of pursuit are subjected to the demands 
of efficiency and moral acceptability. This is the point at which Kitch- 
er’s concerns with, say, research involving race and intelligence play 
a role. Third, the results of inquiry are turned into practical applica- 
tions. This is done in a way that is similar to the first stage, namely, 
with input from many sources. Of course, this is idealized. Actual 
science is only some sort of distant approximation that is not yet well 
ordered. But it would be if it got close to the ideal. 

Who should make the decisions in a well-ordered science? It is not 
the scientists themselves—they have the unfortunate disposition of 
always pushing for unfettered research. Nor should it be the untutored 
masses. Vulgar democracy (tyranny of the ignorant majority) is even 
worse than letting the scientists have a free hand. Kitcher rejects both 
approaches and in their places he would have a diverse tutored public; 
they represent different interests and they are educated into the 
subtleties of science—a democracy of the enlightened. They are the 
ones who would pick the topics to be investigated, pick the research 
methods to be employed, and pick the applications to be developed. 

Naturally we want to know how the public is to be tutored. Kitcher 
does not say, but this is no small matter. Is he suggesting a thorough 
(graduate level?) science education for everyone, or just for a selected 
subgroup? This seems highly impractical, even in the latter case. And 
who is to do the tutoring, Darwinians or Creationists? This is not 
merely a rhetorical question in places such as the U.S., since close to 
half the population accepts a literal reading of Genesis. 

Consider William Jennings Bryan who was not the simple-minded 
biblical literalist that many take him to have been. He upheld the 
teaching of Genesis and the prohibition on evolution in the famous 
Scopes “monkey trial,” because that was what the majority of Tennes- 
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see parents wanted their children taught in the schools for which 
they pay. And democracy, Bryan felt, demands that their wishes be 
fulfilled. He also understandably thought acceptance of evolution 
lead to Social Darwinism, which had been responsible in part for the 
Great War and the terrible treatment of the working class under 
American capitalism. One can sympathize with his motives, which are 
strikingly close to Kitcher’s. (The comparison with Bryan is not meant 
to tarnish Kitcher, but to rehabilitate Bryan, who was one of the more 
progressive men of his day. Though scientifically terribly misguided, 
Bryan was driven by similar concerns for social justice that rightly 
motivate Kitcher.) The upshot is that if democratic science requires 
a tutored public, the tutoring itself could be highly contentious. 

There is another type of problem that Kitcher’s proposal does not 
address, but it might be able to, if properly supplemented. The prob- 
lem is how are we to respond to situations such as the Bush administra 
tion’s flagrant abuse of sciencer They have selectively cited claims 
made by some scientists and dismissed others. Good work on the 
environment is dismissed, in keeping with their antiKyoto position; 
cranky work claiming that abortion increases the risk of cancer is 
cited to support their anti-abortion stand. Democratizing science will 
not stop this sort of abuse, though democratizing the White House 
might. It may take groups such as the Union of Concerned Scientists 
to draw attention to such misdeeds.’ Sadly, it was not the election 
issue it ought to have been. It would be a strong point in his favor if 
it took something like Kitcher’s tutored public to appreciate the depth 
of corruption in the Bush White House. This type of concern ought 
to be a major part of any attempt to democratize science. I am curious 
to know what Kitcher might suggest. In fact, more generally, I think 
it should be a challenge posed to all philosophers of science: How 
do politicians get away with this sort of abuse of science and what 
can be done to prevent it? If we cannot come up with anything better 
than “Politicians should be more honest,” then we ought to seek some 
other line of work. 

There are different ways of democratizing science. Kitcher’s well- 
ordered science is one way and has much to recommend it. But 
there is another way that J think might be more promising. It is to 
democratize scientists themselves by having a suitable range of opinion 
represented among actual researchers. This would require political 
involvement in the form of strong affirmative action in selecting scien- 


3 See the website http://wrrw.ucsusa org/ where the report: “Scientific Integrity 
in Policy Making” can be found. 
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tists to ensure that, for example, women and minorities are appropri 
ately represented. We could then let this very diverse group engage 
in unfettered research.’ 

There are two important ways in which this second way of democra- 
tizing science differs from Kitcher’s. It does not try in any serious 
way to involve the public (tutored or untutored) in actual scientific 
decision-making. Second, there would be no restrictions on research, 
even when it comes to politically sensitive topics. 

There is no decisive argument I know that justifies this plan over 
Kitcher’s. But J can mention a couple of reasons for preferring it. 
For one thing, it shuns vulgar democracy, just as Kitcher does. But I 
worry that Kitcher’s deliberators, drawn from the general public, will 
not be able to acquire the level of expertise to make truly informed 
decisions. His tutored public can never, I fear, be tutored enough. 
Just think how hard it is even to get suitable referees for existing peer 
review. My alternative version of democratization does not have this 
problem. It would keep current systems of evaluation in place, with the 
crucial difference that the community of peers would be considerably 
more diverse. If a sizable number of those who do research on race, 
gender, and cognition are not white and not male, then the quality 
of that research will be very much higher than it currently is. Male 
bias and white bias will be quickly exposed. In such a diverse commu- 
nity The Bell Curve would have been in shreds long before it made 
the cover of Time. Freedom of speech is almost worthless when one 
side has a soap box while the other monopolizes the media. However, 
Mill’s “market place of ideas” is not so bad when the community is 
suitably diverse. Then it is a genuinely fair fight and scientific objectiv- 
ity has a real chance. Like Kitcher, however, I am describing science 
as I think it ought to be, not as it is. (I mentioned above that I agreed 
with Kitcher’s suggestion that some research could be prohibited. I 
still agree in the sense that I do not consider it a violation of anyone’s 
rights. The claim J am making here, however, is that it need not 
be prohibited.) 

Kitcher hopes and expects to prevent pernicious research before 
it starts. My fear is that his way of doing so may not be reliable. A 
diverse mix of researchers is more likely to kill insidious science, 
because that work is almost always flawed. Every example of racist or 
sexist science that I have ever seen has flourished because there have 
not been women or racial minorities inside the scientific establishment 


t For more on this theme, see my Who Rules tn Scence? An Oprmonated Guide to the 
Wars (Cambridge: Harvard, 2001) 
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to take it on. I would not say this about aether, phlogiston, or caloric, 
all-good theories in their day, in spite of being false. I also will not 
go so far as to claim that it is only pseudo-science that can harm us, 
but most of the harm that has been done has been by pseudo-science. 
A diverse community of scientists might be a better defense against 
it than outright prohibition instituted by Kitcher’s tutored public. 
There is much that is attractive in Kitcher’s Science, Truth, and 
Democracy. Though I could imagine doing things in a slightly different 
way, I think Kitcher is on the right track. He quite properly involves 
a social component that would have significant normative conse- 
quences. As science policy goes, he offers us a major departure from 
the status quo and no one should underestimate the changes for the 
better it would entail. 
JAMES ROBERT BROWN 
University of Toronto 
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IN MEMORIAM: ROBERT DENOON CUMMING 


The editors and trustees of the Journal of Philosophy are saddened 
by the death of their colleague Robert Denoon Cumming, on 
August 25, 2004, at the age of 87. He was chiefly known to most 
of us, as to the world, as one of the leading analysts of Twentieth 
Century Continental Philosophy, and the author of Phenomenot- 
ogy and Deconstruction, a magisterial study in four volumes. But 
all of us have reason to be grateful to Bob for his service as 
editor of the Journal, from 1958-1964, for it was he who took 
the steps necessary to transform it into the important journal 
of professional philosophy that it became through his measures. 
Bob inherited an immense backlog of papers that had been 
accepted in an act of recklessness by one of his predecessors, 
and he insisted that until all this was published, no further 
papers could be accepted. When space had at last been made 
for new contributions, he imposed the highest standards, using 
prompt publication as an incentive. When the level he deemed 
suitable was attained, he withdrew, leaving the publication in 
the hands of younger philosophers. Interestingly, he had no 
particular interest in the kind of professional analytical paper 
through which the Journal made its reputation. His philosophical 
tastes and values were entirely Continental, and his heroes were 
Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, and Merleau-Ponty. 

Bob had been a classics major at Harvard, where his roommate 
and lifelong friend was Donald Davidson. He received a Rhodes 
Scholarship to Oxford in 1938, where he got to know RG. 
Collingwood. He and a group of classicists and philosophers 
participated in an expedition to the Greek islands in 1939, led 
by Collingwood, which was interrupted by the outbreak of the 
Second World War. Bob was a first-class sailor, having grown up 
in Maine, where he maintained a family home on Cranberry Island. 
It was doubtless the combination of seamanship and classical 
learning, as well as his singular independence and attractiveness 
as a person that must have recommended him to Collingwood. 
He served in a liaison capacity between the United States Army 
and the Second French Armored Division in France and Ger- 
many during the war, and was decorated with the Croix de 
Guerre, the Legion of Merit, and a Purple Heart. He was part 
of the liberation of Paris, where he attended Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
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famous lecture, “Existentialism Is a Humanism.” He did his Ph.D. 
at the University of Chicago, but his entire academic career was 
spent at Columbia, where he taught in the Department of Public 
Law and Government, and the Department of Philosophy, of which 
he was chair. He was the Frederick J.E. Woodbridge Professor of 
the history of philosophy and retired in 1985. 

A luminous review by Simon Glendinning of Cumming’s master- 
piece, Phenomenology and Deconstruction, appeared on August 29, 
2003, in the Times Literary Supplement. Glendinning quotes Cum- 
ming’s selfassessment from the work’s final volume: “T have sub- 
merged my own individual initiative and scope in an exposition 
of other philosophers.” Something like this was true of his work 
as editor and chair. He brought the /oumnal and the Department 
almost single-handedly into the modern world. 

After Cumming left the ship, Collingwood wrote about him 
in his log that he was “A man who always did more than his 
share of work, did it thoroughly and unostentatiously, and did 
it with more than our average of sailorly competence.” He was 
like thatas a colleague. All that that leaves out is his philosophical 
vision, and his tremendous intellectual ambition. 

ARTHUR C. DANTO 
for the Journal of Philosophy 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF NECESSITY AND 
THE NECESSITY OF INTERPRETATION* 


uch has happened in modal logic since 1947, in particular, 
M regard to the problem of interpreting such logics. In 

that fateful year W.V. Quine published his seminal paper, 
“The Problem of Interpreting Modal Logic,” ' from which this work 
takes inspiration. Since then a certain kind of model theory— 
universally referred to as “possible worlds semantics”—has come to 
dominate both advanced research and introductory textbooks. Many 
would say that the problem of interpreting modal logic has been re- 
solved. 

In the work below I argue that some of the 1947 problems raised 
by Quine have indeed been resolved by the possible worlds model 
theory: But I also claim—perhaps against common perception, but 
in line with Quine’s persisting fifty year-old skepticism—that one prob- 
lem of Quine’s original paper is still alive: the problem of interpreting 
modal logic. Surprisingly, Quine’s best ally on these matters turns 
out to be the very philosopher who engineered the possible worlds 
model theory: Saul Kripke. 


I. THE HISTORICAL DEBATE 


I.1. Quine’s 1947 Interpretation Problem. Quine’s 1947 paper starts by 
saying: 
There are logicians, myself among them, to whom the ideas of modal 
logic...are not intuitively clear until explained in non-modal terms (ibid., 
p. 43). 


* Thanks are duc to Tyler Burge, Kit Fine, Stavroula Glezakos, Andrew Hsu, David 
Kaplan, Paolo Leonardi, Ruth Barcan Marcus, Tony Martin, Calvin Nommore, Terence 
Parsons, Guy Rohrbaugh, Dominik Sklenar, and Gila Sher. I am particularly indebted 
to Joseph Almog, who initially helped me develop the core ideas of this paper. 

Journal of Symbolic Logic, xa (1947): 48-48. 
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As if in response to this complaint, since the late fifties logicians have 
sought to put modal logic on equal footing with the familiar nonmodal 
systems. The idea was to extend to it a form of the Tarskistyle exten- 
sional model theoretic treatment of first order logic. A leading exam- 
ple is the work of Kripke.” In 1959, Kripke proved the completeness 
of a certain formulation of the quantified modal system S5. In the 
introduction, as if he were consciously addressing Quine’s worry, he 
remarked: 


It is noteworthy that the theorems of this paper can be formalized in a 
metalanguage (such as Zermelo set theory) which is “extensional,” both 
in the sense of possessing set-theoretic axioms of extensionality and in 
the sense of postulating no sentential connectves other than the truth- 
functions. Thus it is seen that at least a certain nontrivial portion of 
the semantics of modality is available to an extensionalist logician.’ 


We might take Kripke to have provided the extensional, nonmodal, 
explanation of modal logic that Quine had been asking for, thus bringing 
to a happy resolution Quine’s problem of interpreting modal logic. 
Happy resolution? Not for Quine. Writing on the matter a decade 
later, by which time the possible worlds model theory had become 
the standard form of “interpreting” modal logic, Quine persists in 
his skepticism: 
The notion of possible worid did indeed contribute to the semantics of 
modal logic, and it behooves us to recognize the nature of its contribu- 
tion: ıt led to Kripke’s precocious and significant theory of models of 
modal logic. Models afford consistency proofs; also they have heuristic 
value; but they do not constitute explication. Models, however clear in 
themselves, may leave us still at a loss for the primary, intended interpre- 
tation.* 


? The use of such extensional techniques is not unique to Knpke Earlier on, 
Rudolf Carnap had already applied this methodology in “Modalities and Quantfica- 
tion,” Journal of Symbolic Logic, x1 (1946): 83-64, and in Meantng and Necessity (Chicago: 
University Press, 1947; 2nd edition with supplements, 1956). In the late fifties and 
early sixties, the suggestion was made by Sug Kanger, Provatnkty m Logic (Stockholm: 
Almqvst and Wiksell, 1957); R. Montague, “Logical Necessity, Physical Necesaty, 
Ethics, and Quantifiers,” Ingusry, mı (1960): 259-69; and Jaakko Hintikka, “Modahty 
and Quantficanon,” Theona, xxvn (1961): 119-28. I am focusing on Knpke partly 
because his version of the poamble worlds model theory has become the standard 
one, and also because his philosophical work brings to the fore the question of 
whether the extennonal model theory provides the intended mterpretation. 

‘Kripke, “A Completeness Theorem in Modal Logic,” Journal of Symbobe Logic, 
xxlv (1959): 1-14, on p. 3. 

“Quine, “Review of Milton K. Munitz, Identity and Indrduation,” this JOURNAL, 
LXIX, 16 (September 7, 1972): 488-97, on p. 492. 
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Despite the advent of a model theory for modal logic, Quine suggests 
that his problem of interpreting modal logic is still simmering. 

So far, Quine has made a negative claim concerning the interpreta- 
tion of modal logic, namely, model theory does not suffice to provide 
the intended interpretation. What then does? It is here that Quine 
formulates his positive conjecture—what suffices is the doctrine of Es- 
sentialism:* 


Talk of possible worlds is a graphic way of waging the essentialist philoso- 
phy, but it is only that; it is not an explication. Essence is needed to 
identify an object from one possible world to another.‘ 


It is easy to misunderstand this last contention. Quine may be 
interpreted—indeed has been interpreted—as saying that the model 
theory of modal logic has essentialism built into it This reading 
of Quine—the-model-theory-is-crypto-essentialist charge—launched a 
philosophical counterproject, led by Ruth Barcan Marcus and Ter- 
ence Parsons,’ aimed at proving quantified modal logic free of any 
commitment to essentialism. No invidious—nonlogical and inherently 
metaphysical—easentialist claim is a theorem of the familiar systems 
of quantified modal logic. 

As early as 1962, however, Quine had already tried to dissociate 
himself from the-model-theory-is-crypto-essentialist charge: 


I’ve never said or, I’m sure, written that essentialism could be proven 
in any system of modal logic whatever. I have never even meant to 
suggest that any modal logician even was aware of the essentialism he 
was committing himself to, even implicitly in the sense of putting ıt into 


his axioms. I’m talking about quite another thing—I’m not talking about 
theorems, I’m talking about truth, I’m talking about true interpretation.’ 


5 Cf. "Three Grades of Modal Involvement,” where Quine characterizes essen 
tralsm as asserting that for some open sentences ‘Fr’ and ‘Gx’, the following holds: 
(dx) (C| Pr A Gx A ~ O Gx) —in Proceedings of the XIth Internahonal Congress of 
Philosophy (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1953), pp 65-81, reprinted in Quine, The 
Ways of Paradox (New York: Random House, 1966), pp. 156-74. 

“Intennons Revisited,” Midmest Studies m Philosophy, 0 (1977): 5-11, reprinted in 
Quine, Theories and Things (Cambridge: Harvard, 1981), pp. 113-28, on p. 118. 

7 Marcus, “Essentialism in Modal Logic,” Noús, 1 (1967): 91-96; reprinted in Mar- 
cus, Modahttes Philosophical Essays (New York: Oxford, 1993), pp. 45-51; Parsons, 
“Grades of Essentialism in Quantified Modal Logic,” Nods, 1 (1967): 181-91, and 
“Essentialism and Quantified Modal Logic,” The Philosophical Review, Lv (1969): 
35-52, reprinted in Leonard Linsky, ed., Reference and Modahty (New York. Oxford, 
1971), pp. 73-87. 

*“Discusmon on the Paper of Ruth B. Marcus,” Synthese, XIV (1962): 1832—43, p. 
140, reprinted in Marcus, Modahtes, pp. 24-35 


N 


So, on my reading, when Quine conjectures that the semantics of 
modal logic intrinsically calls upon the doctrine of essentialism, it 
is in a different sense of semantics: the provision of the intended 
interpretation of the necessity operator. 

I.2. Two Fundamental Theses of Quine. As seen, Quine presented 
two connected charges against modal logic. First, the possible worlds 
model theory is very useful in exploring the notion of deductive 
consequence and in affording consistency proofs, but it does not 
provide the intended interpretation of the modal operators. This is 
Quine’s negative conjecture: 
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[The Insufficiency of Model Theory] Extensional model theory for a 
given modal system is not byitself 
sufficient for the articulation of 
the intended interpretation. 


Quine’s second thesis is positive: the key to providing the intended 
interpretation for modal logic resides in essentialism.’ To capture the 
intended interpretation, we have to commit to some substantial theses 
about the subject matter at hand. In particular, he conjectures that 
we will have to espouse essentialism to get at the intended meaning 
of “necessarily”: 

[The Necessity of Essentialism] A necessary condition for provid- 

ing the intended interpretation 


of the operator “necessarily” is 
the commitment to essentialism. 


In the next section, we will focus on other, doubtlessly more notorious, 
charges of Quine against modal logic. This will help us differentiate those 
more familiar objections from the Insufficiency and Necessity theses. 

1.3. Quine’s Third Grade Charges. In “Three Grades of Modal Involve- 
ment” (1953, op. cit.) Quine famously distinguishes three different 
grades of involvement with modal notions. At the first grade of involve- 
ment, we only allow for a metalinguistic predicate of necessity that 
applies to names of sentences. At the second grade, we make use of 
an object-language necessity operator modifying closed sentences, as, 
for example, in propositional modal logic when we write ‘[_]9’. Finally, 
coming to the third grade, in the context of quantified modal logic, 
we allow the operator to attach to open sentences. With ‘[_](Fx)’ 


° This second thesis is positive insofar as it identifies what is required of an interpre- 
tation. It may be scen as negative given that it restricts the field of admurmble interpre- 
tahons. 
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legitimized, quantification across the modal operator—“quantifying 
in”—for example, ‘(4 x) _](Fx)’, is syntactically well formed.” 

Quine’s criticisms of the third grade of involvement are familiar. 
They encompass two claims: 


[The Logical Charge] Quantification across an operator is logi- 
cally coherent only if the operator pro- 
duces a nonopaque context, namely, one 
that allows the intersubstitution salva ver» 
tate of co-denoting singular terms. How 
ever, the necessity operator turns out to 
be opaque. 

[The Metaphysical Charge] Quantified modal logic is committed to 
essentialism, namely, there is no semantics 
for quantified modal logic free of commit- 
ment to essentialist truths. 


I.4. Quine Rebutted. The last thirty years have seen the rebuttal of 
Quine’s third grade charges. In “Opacity,” David Kaplan has shown 
how the Logical Charge rests on a fallacy—the coherence of quantify- 
ing across an operator is independent of the question of substitutivity 
salva veritate of singular terms in the operator’s scope. In spite of the 
substitutivity failure, we can give a coherent model theoretic interpre- 
tation, either in Kripke’s extensional style,'’ or in Kaplan’s singular 
propositions style.” 

The Metaphysical Charge has also been defused. Marcus and Par- 
sons on the one hand, and Kaplan on the other, have shown that, 
given a model theoretic approach, quantified modal logic is at most 
committed to a benign, that is, logical, form of essentialism.™ 

The maximal models of Marcus and Parsons are one early example 
of such “anti-essentialist” model theoretic constructions. In such mod- 
els, for every atomic property of individuals and for every individual, 


“Cf. Quine, “Three Grades of Modal Involvement,” in The Ways of Paradox, pp. 
156-57. 

11 C£ Kripke, “A Completeness Theorem in Modal Logic.” 

£ Cf. Kaplan, “How to Russell a Frege-Church,” this JOURNAL, LXXII, 19 (November 
6, 1975), 716-29, reprinted m M.J. Loux, ed., The Possible and the Actual (Ithaca: 
Cornell, 1979), pp. 210-24, and “Opacity,” in Lewis Edwin Hahn and Paul Arthur 
Schilpp, eds., The Philosophy of W. V. Quine (La Salle, IL: Open Court, 1986), pp. 
229-89, parts A and B. See also Kit Fine, “Quine on Quantifying In,” in C. Anthony 
Anderson and Joseph Owens, eds., Propositional Attitudes: The Role of Content tn Logic, 
Language, and Mrnd (Stanford: CSLI, 1990), pp. 1-25. 

Cf. Marcus, “Essentialiam”; Parsons, “Grades” and “Essentialism”; Kaplan, “Opac- 

ity,” part C. Kripke, as we shall see, will have his own way of defusing the Logical 
and Metaphysical Charges. 
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there 1s a world in which that individual bears that property.“ Another 
example is provided by Kaplan’s principle of the fungibility of individ- 
uals,’ which again refutes any essential predication of individuals, 
except for the benign logical form of essentialism, for example, that 
Socrates is necessarily self-identical or red-or-not-red. Kaplan notes 
his philosophical affinities with Marcus and Parsons’s anti-essentialist 
project, while adopting a different methodology to refute Quine’s 
charges. Marcus and Parsons start by identifying the syntactic form 
of problematic essentialist claims, and proceed to prove quantified 
modal logic free of theorems of such a form. Kaplan instead extracts 
a benign notion of logical necessity from the models of first order 
logic. Given the compatibility of Kaplan’s logical necessity with quanti- 
fied modal logic, this last is proved uncommitted to invidious essential 
ist claims. 

Kaplan takes an additional step. He suggests that from this kind 
of anti-essentialist first-order model theory we could “read off” an 
interpretation of a logical necessity operator ‘[L]’. ‘[L]’ embraces (the 
necessitation of) logical truths. Insofar as individuals are involved, 
the operator verifies only essentialist claims of the benign, noninvidi 
ous kind, for example, the above ‘Socrates is sel£identical’ and ‘Socra- 
tes is red-or-not-red’. 

I accept the availability of such a stipulated reading of ‘[_]’.” How 
ever, how does this stipulated operator apply to a variety of intended 
attributions of necessity? Some familiar essential predications, for 
example, that Socrates is human—let alone that Socrates originates 
(essentially) in gametes Xand ¥—turn out to be, logically speaking, 
merely contingent. We may, of course, add some premises relative to 
which such predications become necessities after all. They will then 


“In maximal models not only can any indmıdual bear any property whatsoever, 
but also all combinations of different individuals bearing vanous propertes (rela 
tions) are possible. Technically, a maximal model is such that for every function f 
which assıgns tuples of individuals to the predicate symbols of the language (with 
the exchusion of the identity symbol), and for every subset U* of the universe of the 
model, there ıs a world in the model which has U“ as its domain and fas its assignment 
For a complete characterimmon of maximal models, see Parsons, “Essentialism,” 
Appendix A. 

By the principle of the fungibility of individuals, if a formula ıs logically true 
under an asngnment of values to its free variables, ıt is logically true under an 
isomorphic assignment. 

1 Kaplan, “Opacity,” p. 257 ae 

" Kaplan's reading of [|] as [L] may seem to some, perhaps many, to capture the 
proper, intuitive understanding of (logical) necesmty. Nonetheless, it remains a 
stipulated reading, raised as it is from the first order model theory and the notion 
of logical truth it encapsulates. 
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not be absolute necessities like ‘Socrates is selfidentical’, but merely 
relative necessities. 

This is how I read Kaplan’s introduction of the derivative notion 
of metaphysical necessity M]. Given a set of relevant hypotheses H, 
we may think of ‘M] 4’ as shorthand for ‘[L](#F+A)’."® It is up to us 
which extra metaphysical hypotheses we want to assert. If none, then 
[L] = M (a case considered by Kaplan). We may then contemplate a 
variety of increasingly bolder extensions of the hypotheses set. Perhaps 
one such very bold extension will give us the full range of examples 
Kripke has described as “metaphysically necessary” or “necessary 
tout court.” 

This procedure provides one model of the relation between logical 
and metaphysical necessity: we first defuse Quine’s third grade problems, 
by showing [L] to be coherent We may then add extra hypotheses to 
assert extra metaphysical truths. But interpretationally the fundamental 
move, both in refuting Quine and in providing the fundamental mean- 
ing of ‘L_]’, has been made with the introduction of [L]. M is a 
subsidiary extension, an appendix for the aficionados of metaphysi- 
cal speculation. 

In what follows, I would like to suggest a different model, accordin 
to which [L] is derivative and the fundamental interpretation of ‘ 
lies in something akin to M]. On this approach, it is [L] that would be 
an artificial limit case obtained by “generalizing” over the fundamental 
notion of necessity, in such a way as to capture those necessary truths 
that are independent of the individuality of particular individuals or 
of particular categories of individuals. But, if this is our order of ideas, 
it seems that Quine’s worries are creeping in again. We need to supply 
a direct, nonreductive, interpretation of 1 namely, of ‘MI’, that 
cannot be reduced to construction-“tricks” from Boolean algebras, 
model theory, state spaces of probability theories, and other such 
calculated-in-advance spectra of points.” Right from the get-go, we 
have to confront head on the intended metaphysical notion of neces- 


# The above formulation 1s slightly misleading insofar as ıt suggests the require- 
ment that the set H of hypotheses be expressible in the object 

* Cf. Kripke, “Semantical Analyms of Modal Logic I: Normal Modal Propositonal 
Calcull,” Zetschrift fir Mathematische Logik und Grundlagen der Mathematik, 1x (1963): 
67-96, where Knpke mentons the “algebraic analogue of his semantical methods” 
(p 69, foomote 2). See also Kripke, “Review of EJ Lemmon ‘Algebraic Semantics 
for Modal Logics I’,” Mathematical Revews, OAV (1967): 1021-22, where Kripke 
connects algebraic and model theoretic completeness results For an algebraic treat- 
ment of modal logic, see also S.J Scroggs, “Extenmons of the Lewis System S5,” 
journal of Symbolic Logic, xvi (1951)- 112-20. We will find later in Knpke’s dice 
example in Nammg and Necessity a vestige m his philosophical work of the algebraic 
model theory. 
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sity. When this is the task, Quine’s two worries—model theory is 
insufficient and essentialism is inevitable—seem real enough. 

I.5. Intermezzo: Charges Dismissed versus Charges Upheld. The aforemen- 
tioned work of Marcus, Parsons, and Kaplan (henceforth MPK) suc- 
cessfully rebuts Quine’s distinctly third grade charges. Furthermore, 
I agree that an operator ‘[L]’ may be introduced and coherently 
stipulated to admit of meaningful quantification in, while allowing 
no essentialist theorems. 

Another way of putting the present outlook is: quantified modal 
logic does not present further deep interpretational problems over 
and above those of propositional modal logic. Suppose an acceptable 
interpretation for propositional modal logic, making use of the exten- 
sional model theory, is available. I would then agree, following MPK, 
that that model theoretic interpretation extends to quantified modal 
logic. We might put this idea in the form of the following “heuris- 
tic” equation: 

Model Theoretic Semantics of Quantified Modal Logic = Model Theo- 

retic Semantcs of Propositional Modal Logic + Model Theoretic Seman- 

tics of Nonmodal Quantificational Logic. 


In a nutshell, if there are no interpretational problems with the second 
grade, the road to an interpretation of the third grade is clear.” 

We seem to be back in 1959. The extensional model theory answers 
some worries raised by Quine. But does it solve Quine’s problem of 
interpreting modal logic? Have we addressed the worries encapsulated 
in his Insufficiency of Model Theory and Necessity of Essentialiam 
theses? 

For the second time around, now in 1986, Quine remains skeptical 
about the alleged resolution brought about by the model theoretic 
work. We see him responding to Kaplan very much in the way he 
responded to Kripke in 1959, namely, acknowledging the metamathe- 
matics, but doubting the interpretational breakthrough: 


A striking divergence between Kaplan’s intuitions and mine is keynoted 
midway in his section XVII, where he writes that “some metaphysician 
may assert that all truths are metaphysically necessary...And it wouldn’t 


™ Granted that a model theoretic treatment of propositional modal logic can be 
extended to quantified modal logic, two questions remain open. The first is whether 
such treatment provides an interpretauon—let alone the intended interpretation—of 
the modal operators. The second is whether there really is no further interpretational, 
versus model theoretical, problem for quantified modal logic over and above those 
of propositional modal logic. In this paper I focus on the first question. In some 
work in progress I deal with the second. 
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be an abandonment of modality.” I would not see what point the mataphyst- 
aan was trying to make, for want of invidious distinctions.” 


1.6. Back to Quine’s Two Fundamental Theses. To understand Quine’s 
conjectures concerning the interpretation of ‘ [_]’, let us consider two 
more familiar cases: first order logic, as a paradigm of a formal system 
we view as a logic, and first order Peano Arithmetic (PA), as a paradigm 
of a formal system we view as a theory. In coming to interpret modal 
logic, do we face a conceptual situation similar to that faced when 
interpreting a logic, or rather similar to that faced when interpreting 
a theory? 

In the case of first order logic, it is generally thought that Alfred 
Tarski’s model theoretic semantics is sufficient to provide the in- 
tended interpretation of the logical symbols.” All that there is to the 
meanings of the logical connectives is given by the clauses in the truth 
definition. So, for example, the meaning of the negation sign is given 
by the truth clause according to which ‘~A’ is true if and only if ‘A’ 
is not true, and the meaning of the universal quantifier is completely 
captured by the corresponding clause in the definition of satisfaction. 
It seems then that Quine’s Insufficiency thesis does not apply.” 

The same holds for Quine’s second thesis of Necessity.™ First order 
logic is often taken to capture some merely formal, “topic neutral,” 


Z Quine, “Reply to David Kaplan,” in Hahn and Schilpp, cds., p. 293; emphasis 
added. In reading this passage of Quine, I separate between a general theme of 
Quine—the separation of the model theory from the intended interpretation—and 
the specific case he 1s raising: Should the sheer semanucs of ‘[_]’ guarantee that 
some truths are not necessary? 

On the second, specific issue, I read Quine as saying that if one is interested 
merely in the model theory, then it is possible for him to remain neutral on this 
question. On the other hand, if one 1s interested in the intended interpretation, 
then one (i) cannot remain neutral on this question, and (ii) Quine’s particular 
stand is the thesis that modal determinism is false under the mtended interpretation. 

Quine’s formulation in the quote somewhat fuses theses (i) and (li) above. In 
what follows, in discussing the intended interpretation, I will agree with Quine about 
(i): the intended interpretation of necessity cannot be neutral about determinism. 
I will also agree with Quine about (if): on the essentialist theory, every object— 
including the whole world—has some conungent features. 

2 The model theory differentiates between the logical and the nonlogical symbols. 
Strictly speaking, the logical symbols are treated pre-model theoreticallyp—they are 
asngned pre-model truth clauses—while nonlogical symbols are assigned values at 
models. Gila Sher draws this distinction in her book The Bounds of Logic (Cambridge: 
MIT, 1991). So, when I speak here of the Tarshan model theoretic treatment of 
logical symbols J am speaking generically to include truth definitions too. 

3I am only describing, not endorsing, this common view of first order logic. 

HI am referring to a generalization of Quine’s Necessity thesis as stated above, 
according to which in the commitment to some substantial truths about the subject 
matter at hand lies a necessary condition for providing the intended mterpretation 
of an operator. 
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relations that hold universally independently of the subject matter 
addressed. But, surely, if there is no natural specific subject matter, 
there is no place for the thesis that the intended interpretation of 
the connectives depends on reflecting some substantial truths about 
that subject. 

Let us contrast this with the situation befalling theories, such as 
PA. I am thinking of this theory as aiming to axiomatize the structural 
features of the numbers 0, 1, 2, and so on. In this case, we think that 
there is an antecedently given natural subject matter, the arithmetical 
truths, that the axiomatization is meant to capture. To capture the 
arithmetical truths, we need to reflect “essential” features of the nate 
ral numbers and of the arithmetical operations. 

Necessity applies and in its wake Insufficiency applies too: the class 
of models satisfying PA does not give us the intended interpretation, 
even in the weak sense of giving us one isomorphic class of models; 
but surely this last is a necessary condition for articulating the intended 
interpretation. (I do not raise here the question of whether this is 
also a sufficient condition.) 

Of course, we might be interested in the class of all the models 
which satisfy the PA axioms, but this would not be a direct interest 
in the truths of arithmetic, rather a metamathematical inquiry of a 
certain class of structures. Aware that the class is a mix of structurally 
very different models, we might add some requirements to restrict it, 
hoping thus to capture the intended interpretation. We might, for 
example, add a requirement that every entity in the domain has only 
finitely many predecessors, or that ‘+’ or ‘.’ are assigned recursive 
functions. The addition of such constraints would vindicate the gen- 
eral idea behind Quine’s Necessity of Essentialism thesis: to get the 
intended interpretation, some substantial truths about the subject 
matter have to be asserted. 

The resulting profile of a theory is very different from that of a logic. 
Theories are not topic neutral: they are formal systems that reflect truths 
about antecedent target topics. Thus the specter of failure arises: the 
system may not articulate the intended interpretation. 

Which way is it with modal logic? On my reading of Quine, we may 
well say that though we all speak of modal logics, these systems may 
well be modal theories. Like arithmetic, these systems are viewed by 


™ Things would have been different with regard to both theses, had it been the 
case that the natural meaning of “all” was not as topic neutral, but rather somethi 
like “all of the finitely many.” The standard model theoretic truth definition for ‘ 
of first order logic would not have provided this intended finitude-bound meanmg, 
because of the presence of models with nonfinite domains. 
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Quine as pursuing an antecedent subject matter, and so an intended 
interpretation, reflecting fundamental truths about the subject mat- 
ter, has to be given. 

We might articulate Quine’s view of modal logic in the very terms 
he has used to describe another such “logic,” namely, second order 
logic. Quine has famously characterized second order logic as “set 
theory in sheep’s clothing”: 


Set theory’s staggering existential assumptions are cunningly hidden 
now in the tacit shift from schematic predicate letter to quantifiable 
set variable. 


..The set theorist’s ontological excesses may sometimes escape public 
notice, we see, disguised as logic.” 


I suggest that Quine’s position may be summarized by attributing 
to him the view that: 


Modal logic is essence theory in sheep's clothing. 


To interpret modal logic, essence theory—not model theory—is 
called upon. 

I. MODEL THEORETIC VERSUS METAPHYSICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
I.1. Nammg and Necessity: Two Frameworks. When Naming and Necessity 
appeared in 1972,” it must have seemed to many that Quine’s suspi 
cions about modal logic had finally been laid to rest. Led by his 
suspicions about interpretability, Quine was led to submit that all that 
the logical engineering of the fifties and sixties did was merely to 
“engender an illusion of understanding.” But now, in the conceptually 
informal Naming and Necessity, the very philosopher who engineered 
the possible worlds model theory was coming back to clear away any 
misunderstanding engendered. And the clearing away had indeed 
the ring of finality. Kripke sharply identified a spectrum of “pseudo- 
problems” about possible worlds and went on to dispose of them, 
making intuitive sense of “where” the worlds were and “what” they 
were made of. The road now seemed open for treating the model 
theory as an interpretation of necessity. 

On this popular reading, we find in Naming and Necessity a single 
interpretational framework, one I will dub the Model Theory as an 


2 Quine, Philosophy of Logic (Englewood Cliffs, NJ. Prentice-Hall, 1970), p 68. 

T Kripke, “Naming and Necessity,” ın Donald Davidson and Gilbert Harman, 
eds, Semantics of Natural Longuage (Boston: Reidel, 1972), pp. 253-355, Naming 
and Necessity, revised and enlarged edition (Cambndge: Harvard, 1980) All page 
references in this paper are to the 1980 edition, hereafter NN. 
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Interpretation (MTI). MTT is the philosophical elucidation of the model 
theory provided in 1959 and 1963.” What we get in the 1972 comeback 
is this: the nature of the possible worlds (merely a set of abstract 
points in 1963) gets clarified. In turn, some misconceptions that have 
taken root in the meantime (for example, those of David Lewis and 
of the “Transworld Heir Lines” early Kaplan)” are exposed. On this 
reading, once the nature of the possible worlds is clarified, we shall 
see them as adequate in providing the intended interpretation of 
modal logic. 

In what follows, I want to suggest a different way of reading Naming 
and Necessity. This rich monograph contains, not one, but two concep- 
tual frameworks. One is indeed the aforementioned MTI. But, in 
addition, Naming and Necessity offers us a second interpretive frame- 
work, one I will call the Metaphysical Necessity Interpretation or, in short, 
MNL I argue below that there is an inherent tension between the 
two schemes. In our quest for the intended interpretation, we have 
to make a choice. 

I.2. The Model Theoretic Framework: The Dice. First, let us work our 
way through MTI. Kripke produces a paradigm passage in this vein 
in his 1980 preface to Naming and Necessity. He is there intent to set 
straight any remaining misunderstandings engendered by his use of 
possible worlds. The purpose of the passage is to show that questions 
of cross-world identity of individuals need not—indeed could not—be 
settled on qualitative grounds. 

Kripke asks us to consider two dice of which he says: 


There are some conceptions of ‘possible worlds’ that I repudiate and 
some I do not. An analogy from school—in fact, it is not merely an 
analogy—will help to clarify my view. Two ordinary dice (call them die 
A and die B) are thrown, displaying two numbers face up. For each die, 
there are six possible results. Hence there are thirty-six possible states 
of the pair of dice, as far as the numbers shown face-up are concerned, 
though only one of these states corresponds to the way the dice actually 
will come out... The thirty-six possibilities, the one that is actual included, 
are (abstract) states of the dice, not complex physical entities. Nor should 
any schoo! pupil receive high marks for the question ‘How do we know, 
in the state where die A is six and die B is five, whether it is die A or 


™ Actually we see a progression (internal to the model theory) already from 1959 
to 1968. In 1959 worlds correspond to rows in truth tables (Kripke, “A Completeness 
Theorem ın Modal Logic,” p 11). In 1963 worlds are just points of evaluation (Kripke, 
“Semantcal Considerations in Modal Logic,” Acta Philosophica Fennica, xvi (1963): 
83-94; reprmted m Linsky, ed., pp. 68-72; quote from Linsky, ed., p. 64). 

P Lewis, On the Pturality of Worlds (New York: Basil Blackwell, 1986); Kaplan, 
“Transworld Heir Lines,” in Loux, ed., pp. 88-109 
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die B which is six? Don’t we need a “criterion of transstate identity” to 
identify the die with the six—not the die with a five—with our die A?’ 
The answer is, of course, that the state (die A, 6; die B, 5) is gruen as 
such (and distinguished from the state (die B, 6; die A, 5)) (NN 16-17). 


Kripke starts with two objects (die A and die B) and six properties 
(showing number 1, or 2, and so on). A and B together with the 
six properties generate 36 possible outcomes. I agree that Kripke’s 
example is indeed a commonsensical description any elementary 
school pupil would provide. But is the dice’s story indeed a mere 
variant of Kripke’s controversial a posteriori metaphysical necessities 
for less “controllable” subjects like Nixon, Queen Elizabeth I, the 
wooden table, the substance gold, and the missing species of unicorns? 

The example succeeds in at least two tasks it was designed to accom 
plish. First, it elucidates the nature of the possible worlds as abstract 
states of affairs, rather than physical entities. Second, we are shown 
that, if the worlds are conceived as abstract combinations of given 
materials, we do not need some criterion of transworld identity, given 
in purely qualitative terms. Our question is: What view of necessity 
does the example rest on and, in turn, lend credence to? 

To answer the above question, consider the term ‘given’ as used 
by Kripke in describing the dice. Kripke says that each state of the 
dice is “given as such.” One thing Kripke might mean is that, when 
he describes a certain state as, for example, ‘die A, 6; die B, 5’ it is 
given, stipulated, what individuals he is talking about, namely, A and 
B. This sense of stipulation concerns the subjects of the discourse. 
Let me call this kind of stipulation (or “givenness”) the Stipulability 
of the Subject. For example, if J ask you to consider whether Nixon 
could have been a horse, then I am stipulating that I am talking about 
Nixon and the property of being a horse. But stipulate as I may the 
subjects of my discourse, I cannot quite stipulate in the same breath 
that it is indeed possible for this one subject, Nixon, to bear the other 
stipulated item, the property of being a horse. After all, it does seem 
impossible that Nixon could have been a horse. At any rate, quite a 
different sense of stipulation—the Stipulabılity of Modal Predicates— 
would be called upon to make it possible for Nixon to have been a 
horse. It is not clear that—by Kripke’s own lights in the main text of 
Naming and Necessity—even God could successfully stipulate: “Let 
Nixon be a horse’, exactly which kinds of stipulation and “givenness” 
are involved in Kripke’s dice example? 

Consider die A and the property of showing number 6 face-up. 
This is a “given” combination specifying a certain possible state of 
the world, a (mini) possible world. If I operated in the same stipulative 
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vein, perhaps I could just “give” you the combination (the abstract 
state simply given in terms of its constituents) of Nixon’s being a 
horse. Suppose I now claimed that this is sufficient to make it a 
possible state of the world. In so claiming, I would not be relying on 
the innocent principle of the Stipulability of the Subject; I would be 
making use of the exceedingly strong principle of the Stipulability of 
Modal Predicates. 

On my reading of the dice passage, Kripke is making use not only 
of the Stipulability of Subjects, but also of the Stipulability of Modal 
Predicates. In calculating 36 possible outcomes for A and B, Kripke 
relies on a stipulative maximum principle for possibility—any combi- 
natorial arrangement of the dice is deemed possible. What notion of 
possibility is Kripke relying on here? 

The stipulated combinatorialism of Kripke places us back in our 
earlier discussion of the Marcus-ParsonsKaplan maximal models and 
fungibility of individuals. This model theoretic maximization policy 
led to Kaplan’s notion of [L]. We take some given objects and proper- 
ties. This much rests on the Stipulability of Subjects principle. Next, 
we apply the Stipulability of Modal Predicates principle—all the com- 
binations of object-property pairs are declared possible. Notice that 
in proclaiming all such states as possible, we proceed purely a priori, 
before we know anything more—actual empirical facts—about the 
objects and the properties in question. Coming from Kripke’s pen, 
this must strike us as rather surprising: What has happened to all of 
Kripke’s a posteriori-based necessities? 

Suppose that we applied the model theoretic telescope of the dice 
example to ordinary individuals, for example, members of the Royal 
Family. Consider then a mini-world of just these two individuals, 
Charles and William. Let it be “given” (as in the assumption of the 
six-sided die) that at least one of them needs to be the father of the 
other. Proceeding combinatorially by the model theoretic telescope, 
the probability of William’s being Charles’s father is fifty percent— 
there is one possible state of the world in which Charles is the father 
of William, and one in which William is the father of Charles. However, 
this would contradict Kripke’s own metaphysical views. Looking at 
the actual world, we find that Charles is the father of William. This 
makes it absolutely impossible for William to be Charles’s father. 

Like remarks may be made about the very dice Kripke discusses. 
In the example, they are discussed as “ideal” geometric (topological) 
objects with six distinct faces. But in reality they are historical objects, 
with a certain origin and substantial make-up, for example, they are 
of a certain chemical fabric; and it may well be that their being loaded 
is due to their own substantial make-up. Given these empirical facts, 
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it may turn out that, of necessity, Kripke’s possibilities (45, B6; B5, 
A6) are excluded; Kripke’s a priori probabilities (and spectrum of 
36 possibilities) will have resulted to be metaphysically impossible. It 
thus seems that the model theoretic framework may stray away from 
the actual metaphysical possibilities open to these items.” 

Kripke’s discussion of the dice rests on the logical-model theoretic 
notion of possibility. Confirmation of this may be found on yet another 
front where Kripke expressed trenchant metaphysical views in the 
main text of Naming and Necessity. I have in mind here his theses 
regarding the necessity of origin. Such views regarding essence pre- 
clude a counterfactual situation that is isomorphic to the real world 
except that in it Julius Caesar bears all of Mark Antony’s features and 
vice versa. And yet, Kripke’s dice example proposes a framework that 
is receptive to what has been called “bare Haecceitism,” that is, the 
possibility of qualitatively identical but numerically distinct individuals 
(and, in turn, worlds), for example, the world 46, B5 and the world 
A5, B6. Such bare particular Haecceitism is the natural result of the 
combinatorial notion of logical necessity, itself “read off” from the 
maximalist model theory. As I see it, when we approach things from a 
purely arbitrary model theoretic view—before external considerations 
creep in—the natural models are the MPK maximal models. In such 
structures, any object can have any (logically consistent) property. 
Thus qualitatively similar (isomorphic), but distinct, combinations 
become possible. I believe this is no accident but part and parcel of 
the notions of (i) individual and (ii) possibility coming to us from 
the model theory. 

In the model theoretic setting (for that matter, of ordinary non- 
modal quantification theory), we encounter two natural conceptions 
of “objects.” We may take the individuals of the domain to be point- 
like bare particulars that support any (logically consistent) qualities 
whatsoever. Alternatively, we may identify them with the bundles of 
the qualities proper. The first position is congenial to the logician, 
for example, our earlier MPK and Kripke himself in the dice discus- 
sion. The second is the position of the hyperdeterminist, who can 
think of any property as essential to the object, because the object is 
reduced to the actual bundle of qualities. 

The above concerns the pointlike conception of individuals inte- 
gral to the model theory. An analogous conception informs the model 


» A common objection to my reading of the dice passage states that the dice case 
1s meant to be an example from elementary probability theory, and that such a 
theory assumes as a factual premise that the dice are “farr.” My point 1s exactly this: 
probability theory us not a theory of real possibility. 
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theory’s pointlike “worlds.” Again, each such point may be seen in 
two ways. The first—promoted by Kripke’s 1963 mature model the- 
ory—views each world as a bare point of evaluation at which formulae 
are assigned truth values by valuation functions (this conception 
makes no property (proposition) intrinsic to the point). The second 
conception is the analogue of the aforementioned “bundle of quali 
ties” reduction, this time with propositions (facts, true sentences) 
making up the bundle. 

It is often claimed that logic is metaphysically noncommitted con- 
cerning its objects, worlds, or propositions. For example, the only 
requirement on Kripke’s set K of “worlds” is that it be nonempty. We 
may think of the members of K as worlds, but logically speaking they 
can be any entities whatsoever; similarly for the individuals in the 
domain. Kaplan emphasizes the metaphysical innocence of logic: 


[T]he use of models as representatives of possible worlds has become 
so natural to logicians that they sometimes take seriously what are only 
artifacts of the model. In particular, they are led almost unconsciously 
to adopt a bare particular metaphysics. Why? Because the model so nicely 
separates the bare particular from its clothing. The elements of the 
universe of discourse of a model have an existence which is quite inde- 
pendent of whatever properties the model happens to tackle onto them. 
Suppose we want a model for the sentence of L which asserts that there 
is exactly one thing and that it is a unicorn... It is certainly not required 
that the single element of the universe of the model really be a uni 
corn...[it] may be Jaakko Hintikka, or...it may be the null set, or singleton 
null. But, at any rate, it will be some definite entity which, in this model, 
is dressed as a unicorn.” 


Similarly Marcus: 


[A]ny set of n’tuples assigned to any predicate will define models on 
the structure. On such an unconstrained interpretation, a silk purse in 
one world may be a sow’s ear in another. But it is a misreading of the 
picture to conclude that what we are therefore committed to is an ontology 
of bare particulars... In its unconstrained version, what we have is a 
theory which can give us an account of the logical modalities. Logical 
possibility and logical necessity are indifferent to all but the logical 
features of things. But we need not therefore conclude that things have 
only logical features...” l 


Surely any object can function as a world in a modal structure, but 


” Kaplan, “Transworld Heir Lines,” p. 97. 
£ Marcus, “Dispensing with Poesibilia,” Prendential Address, Procsedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Assoaation, xL1x (1976): 39-51, p 44. 
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the reason it can so function is that its own (intrinsic) features are 
completely irrelevant for the purpose it serves in the structure. Aside 
from its self-identity and distinctness from other worlds, all that mat- 
ters for logical purposes is which valuation function is associated to 
it (questions of accessibility aside). Similarly for individuals: the null 
set can be taken as a unicorn in some model only because we are 
abstracting from its nonlogical features. 

Once the individuals are taken in abstraction of all but their logical 
features, however, the model theory dictates that they are open to 
many (logical) possibilities. And so it becomes logically possible for 
Nixon to be a turnip. But whose possibility is this? If not of the real 
man Nixon prior to the abstraction of his manhood, then the post- 
abstraction model theoretic Nixon simply cannot be the real Nixon. 

If the model theory is only taken to abstract away some of Nixon’s 
actual features in order to sift his actual logical traits and set them 
apart from the nonlogical, Marcus’s point is unobjectionable. How 
ever, once the model theoretic sieve is used to dictate on the modal 
too, it ends up attributing to Nixon the logical possibility of being a 
turnip. Is this so-called “logical possibility” a real possibility for Nixon? 
If not, if Nixon simply cannot be a turnip, then either (i) Nixon- 
in-the-model is not the real Nixon, or (ii) logical possibilities are not 
real possibilities. 

Assuming it (simply) impossible for Nixon to be a turnip, ‘Nixon 
is a turnip’ is indeed a logically consistent sentence. One may for this 
reason call it a logical possibility, in which case logical possibility just 
amounts to consistency. If, on the other hand, one requires that logi 
cal possibilities be real possibilities, then Nixon-in-the-model (Nixon- 
in-abstraction) just is not Nixon. 

My claim on the pointiike nature of model theoretic entities rests 
on the assumption that logical possibilities are real possibilities and 
on my granting to MPK a view of necessity/possibility, not simply 
revised logical talk. Insofar as the conception of model theoretic 
entities I argue for rests on such assumptions, I wholeheartedly grant 
that it is not merely motivated by the model theory, prior to any 
modal reinterpretation of its results. 

I would indeed also argue that outside the logical model theoretic 
framework, such conceptions—be they of individuals or worlds—are 
not natural at all. An ordinary man like Nixon is, as Kripke himself 
says eloquently “neither a bare particular nor a bundle of qualities.” 
Analogously, this world of ours, the real world, is neither a bare point 
(at which any valuation function can evaluate sentences at will) nor 
a bundle of facts (propositions), in which case the slightest change— 
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from my standing to my sitting—would make it into another, numeri- 
cally distinct, world. 

Let me summarize Kripke’s discussion of the dice example. I see 
it as promulgating a paradigm of the MTI approach to the understand- 
ing of necessity. Fundamental tenets of this logical, model theoretic 
framework are: 


(a) All the model theoretically consistent combinations are possible. 

(b) The objects of the set theoretic models—both individuals and 
worlds—are either bare particulars or bundles of qualities. 

(c) We practice what Quine might have called “semantic descent”—the 
metalanguage span of structures (needed to analyze validity) is pro- 

jected down to determine the intended interpretation of the object 
language ‘L]’. 

(d) The spread of model theoretically calculated possibilities for x is 
logically prior to x’s actual state.” 

(e) Being logically prior to x’s actual state, x's model theoretical possibib- 
ties are epistemologically prior to information about x's actual state, 
hence known a priori.™ 

(f) Bare Haecceitism, that is, qualitatively identical but numerically dis- 
tinct individuals and worlds, becomes possible. 

(g) All necessities and possibilities have a ds dicto source.™ 


II.3. Internal versus External Questions: Identity versus Reduction. I would 
like to introduce the second framework—the MNI or Essence Theory— 
by attending to an emblematic passage of Naming and Necessity. It 
distinguishes clearly between model theoretical and interpretive con- 
cerns. Kripke is here addressing the notion of “identity across possible 
worlds.” His own comment is that such a notion is misleading: 


[Misleading], because the phrase suggests that there is a special problem 
of ‘transworld identification’, that we cannot trivially stipulate whom or 
what we are talking about when we imagine another possible world. The 
term ‘possible world’ may also mislead; perhaps it suggests the ‘foreign 


™ More strongly, the possibilities are, ın a sense, the same for all individuals. 

H See Carnap, “Language, Modal Logic, and Semanucs,” in P.A. Schilpp, ed., The 
Philosophy of Rudolf Carnap (La Salle, IL‘ Open Court, 1963), pp. 889-944. Carnap, 
the founding father of a model theoretic perspective on the modalities, writes. 


I certainly do not hold the opinion that “one must know a great deal about 

what is actual in order to say what ıs possible.” On the contrary, my interpretation 

of logical possibility and the other logical modahties is of such a kind that 

statements about them are entirely independent of any knowledge of the actual 

world (p. 913). 

* The model theory 1s first and foremost a way of evaluating sentences. The logical 
possibility of Nrxon’s being a turnip ultimately rests on the consistency of ‘Nixon is 


a turnip’. 
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country’ picture. I have sometimes used ‘counterfactual situation’ in the 
text; Michael Slote has suggested that ‘possible state (or history) of the 
world’ might be less misleading than ‘possible world’. It is better still, 
to avoid confusion, not to say, ‘In some possible world Humphrey would 
have won’ but rather, simply, ‘Humphrey might have won’. The appara- 
tus of possible worlds has (I hope) been very useful as far as the set- 
theoretic model-theory of quantified modal logic is concerned, but has 
encouraged philosophical pseudo-problems and misleading pictures 
(NN 48, foomote 15). 


At the beginning of this passage, Kripke addresses the question of 
the identity of objects across possible worlds, a question internal to the 
possible worlds model theory. It is because Kripke views the identity 
question in this way, that he can claim that there is no problem of 
identity across possible worlds, at least no problem that cannot be 
solved by simple stipulation. 

On the other hand, when, in the central part of the passage, he 
faces the interpretive question, Kripke suggests that we would be 
better off without mention of possible worlds at all. The interpretation 
question is now seen as external to the model theory. Concerning 
the nonreducibility of the interpretive question to the internal model 
theoretic perspective, Kripke remarks just a few pages earlier, in the 
new 1980 preface: 


I do not think of ‘possible worlds’ as providing a reductrve analysis in 
any philosophically significant sense, that is, as uncovering the ultimate 
nature, from either an epistemological or a metaphysical point of view, 
of modal operators, propositions, etc., or as ‘explicating’ them (NN 19, 
footnote 15). 


To clarify the distinction between the identity question internal to 
the model theory, and the external question of whether the model 
theory can provide a reductive analysis of interpretational matters, 
let us consider one other case: first order logic. 

There clearly is no identity problem internal to Tarski’s model 
theory of predicate logic. When we consider a model M and an 
individual a in its domain (say a is a value to be assigned to the 
variable in the open sentence ‘Fx’) we do not ask: but how do we 
know that this item in Mis the very individual a assigned to ‘Fx’ when 
we evaluated that formula at the model M*? We simply are given that 
ais the value of x and, on this stipulated assignment, we evaluate ‘Fx’ 
at M. In predicate logic, we do not worry about an alleged transmodel 
identity problem. However, resolving transmodel identities by stipula- 
tion does not in itself provide a solution to interpretive questions. 
For example, a question discussed about predicate logic in recent 
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years is the adequacy of Tarski’s “analyses” of logical truth and conse- 
quence in terms of models. In resolving the internal transmodel 
identity problem we do not thereby resolve the external question 
of whether “logically true” is really analyzed in terms of “true in 
all models.”™ 

Let us recall the earlier “heuristic equation” I proposed in discussing 
MPK’s work: 


Model Theoretic Semantics of Quantified Modal Logic = Model Theo- 
retic Semantics of Propositional Modal Logic + Model Theoretic Seman- 
tics of Nonmodal Quantificational Logic. 


We may use the equation to further Kripke’s point about the internal 
problem of transworld identity. It is at the level of quantificational 
logic that issues of identity arise. There is no transmodel identity 
problem in quantificational nonmodal logic. If we now assume our 
equation, we are on our way to accepting Kripke’s observation—there 
is also no identity problem in quantificational modal logic. Model 
theoretic identity questions are solved by stipulations, regardless of 
whether we add modal operators to our logic.” 

The general moral I draw is this. The absence of model theoretical 
problems of identity is not a guarantee that the model theoretical 
apparatus provides a genuine interpretation. This leaves us with the 
following question: If the model theory does not supply it, where does 


™ For a discussion of the external problem see John Etchemendy, The Concept of 
Logical Consequence (Cambridge: Harvard, 1990); and Mark Rubin, “Logical Truth: 
It Mundanity, Autonomy, and Generality” (UCLA, Ph.D. Dissertation, 1998). Of 
course, here the question 1s not the interpretation of an objectJanguage operator, 
rather the analysis of the notions of logical truth and consequence. 

* Very instructive in this respect is quantified tense logic, an intermediate case 
between nonmodal quantification theory and full quantified modal logic (intermedr 
ate in terms of resistance to straightforward interpretation). Observations in this vein 
were made by Arthur Prior about the interpretation of quantified tense logic. Pnor 
simply separated two independent issues: (i) the internal question within a model 
theory for tense logic—Does identity across moments of time raise any special prob- 
lems? And (ii) the external question of interpretation—Does the moments-of-time 
model theory provide the intended interpretation of natural language tenses? 

Prior believed that there is no identity problem across time, his basic items were 
enduring individuals whose transtemporal existence and identity is primitive. None- 
theless he argued that the external question stands. Indeed he believed that instants 
are not genuine individuals and do not provide an analyws of our natural tense 
languages. The model theory—of which he was the founder—awas just this for Prior: 
a model theory. When it comes to interpretation, we find in Prior a less ambivalent 
attitude than in Kripke—nowhere does Prior try to legitimize the model theory's 
instants by arguing they are bona fide items after all, albeit abstract entities (of the 
knd Kripke’s states are meant to be) See Prior, “Quasi-Propositions and Quast 
Individuals,” in Papers on Time and Tense (New York: Oxford 1968), pp. 135-44, 
especially p. 142. 
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the intended interpretation come from? Quine suggests that it comes 
from an essentialist metaphysics, which grounds necessity in essential 
features of entities. In what follows, I broadly review some of Kripke’s 
ideas about the intended essentialist interpretation of necessity 
(MNI). 

I.4. The Metaphysical Framework. As seen, it is possible to bypass 
Quine’s concerns about interpretability by giving a model theoretic 
interpretation of necessity. Moreover, as its proponents are well aware, 
such an interpretation has the advantage of benignity—only noncon- 
troversial logical truths get necessitated. Is this however what Quine 
intended by “true interpretation”? 

As Quine promptly noticed benignity is the mark of many an inter- 
pretation whose starting point is semantical: 


When we modalize logical truth into logical necessity by shifting from 
a predicate of sentences to an operator on sentences, essentialism super- 
venes. It is a benign essentialism, Kaplan urges, in that whatever is 
essential to one object is essential to all. There is no gainsaying its 
benignity, as essentialism goes. The same could be sad of a modal logic based 
not on logical nacesstty but on its chemical, economic, or ornithological analogus. 
Most of the interest that modal logic has commanded, however, hinges 
rather on a notion of metaphysical necessity...and this course is commit- 
ted to invidious essentialism, as Kaplan calls it, in which an essential 
trait of one object can be an accident of another. Moreover, it is this 
pattern, rather than the benign one, that I see as useful and customary 
in daily discourse....™ 


In Quine’s eyes the benignity of Kaplan’s logical necessity resides 
not so much in its necessitating only logical truths, rather in the 
universality of the necessitated claims (but then ‘If xis a bird, then 
x has hollow bones’ is as universal as it gets). Implicit is also the 
charge of reductionism: ‘Socrates is necessarily red-ornotred’ is just 
the modal translation of ‘“Socrates is red-or-not-red” is a logical truth’. 

In what follows I would like to develop this last point of Quine. 
The key to a nonreductive interpretation of necessity lies in abandon- 
ing any semantic notion, be it truth in all models or economic truth, 
and latching on instead to the entities that make up such truths.” 


* Quine, “Reply to David Kaplan,” p. 292; emphasis added. 

® Questions of grounding-versusreducing necessity to some other notion are very 
delicate. Naturally, there is no guarantee that a logical reading be reductive, and a 
metaphysical interpretation not. However, a mmumum prerequisite for a nonreduc- 
tive Interpretation of necessity seems to be that the grounding notion be able to 
carry some explanatory force of why something holds or does not hold of necessity. 
Logical (economic, ornithological) readings of necessity just do not seem to hold 
such an explanatory power. 

What I say in this paper should not be constructed as implying that the only 
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Once this is our starting point, we have to select—and of course Quine 
would ask on what basis—the necessary truths among others. The 
unavoidable mark of a real interpretation is an invidious selection of 
necessary truths. Such a selection is unavoidably invidious insofar as 
it might well end up distinguishing among the truths of one and the 
same kind (even logical) those that are necessary from those that are 
not. Naturally, this need not happen, and one might perhaps end up 
necessitating all and only the logical truths. But there is no a priori 
guarantee of such a benign outcome, which would have to be reached 
on the basis of some peculiar metaphysical views.” 

ILS. The Logical Pronties of a Metaphysical Interpretation: Actuality First. 
In a formal framework, where the starting point is logical/model 
theoretic truth,“ logical necessity, that is, truth in all models, is logit 
cally prior not only to metaphysical necessity but also to actual truth, 
or at least to its formal representation as truth in the model represent- 
ing the actual world. We see this very clearly in the above mentioned 
Kripke’s model structure where any arbitrary set K of worlds is given 
prior to a choice of the Gworld. First we have truth in all worlds/ 
models, then we select a world/model isomorphic to the real world 
to represent actual truth. This logical priority has an epistemological 
consequence: necessary truths—independent as they are from actual 
ity—are known a priori, namely, prior to any knowledge of actual 
truths.* 

In a metaphysical interpretation the opposite logical priorities 
reign. The actual nonmodal truth—and incidentally not a model 
theoretic representation thereof—supplies the primal basis. Then 
necessities are determined from this primal basis, namely, a necessary 
truth is an actual truth that in addition is.... The reverse logical priorit- 
ies lead to reverse epistemological priorities: there is no guaranteed 








nonreductive interpretations of necessity are metaphysical. In particular, epistemic 
mterpretations, which I set aside here, seem also able to carry the explanatory burden 

“ The invidiousness strikes four times over. First, there is no guarantee that only 
logical truths turn out to be necessary: some nonlogical, nonuniversal, truths may 
be necessary. Second, inside one and the same category of truths only some may 
turn out to be necessary, hence not all logical truths (as well as not allet us 
say—biological truths) need be necessary. Third, on an essentialist reading it 1s 
reasonable to expect that some but not all the propertes of an object apply of 
necessity, hence that some but not all truths be necessary. Finally, ıt may happen 
that one and the same property be necessary of an object and contngent of another. 

“ The interestung question of whether model theoretic validity offers an ad 
representation of logical truth (both notionally and extensionally) goes beyond the 
limits of this work 

“ The two key features of Kaplan’s interpretation of [_] (the reduction of necessity 
to logical truth and the model theoretic interpretation of necessity) need not go 
hand in hand. 
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a priori knowledge of necessities, not unless the nonmodal truth is 
itself known a priori. 

Necessary truths are determined from the nonmodal truths: How 
does the determination work? In his philosophical work Kripke shows 
how the metaphysical approach proceeds. In “Identity and Necessity" 
Kripke proposes a certain mechanism for the grounding of necessary 
truths. He displays a form of argument that is an instance of modus 
ponens: 


P 
P> [OP 


OP 
We may call this mechanism “Kripke’s Mechanism of Necessity Projec- 
tion” (in short, KM).“ 

We are given a nonmodal truth P about a given subject, for ex- 
ample, that this table is made of wood. Given the particular identity 
of the individuals and properties involved in P, we have ground to 
necessitate P. We then detach and conclude: P is necessary. 

Let me bring out this determination by way of some familiar exam- 
ples. Consider the Roman orator Cicero. It may perhaps be “given” 
in a dicetike manner—before any reference to actual facts—that he 
is necessarily selfidentical (at this juncture, I ignore how we are given 
this man’s actual existence, a question which, as shown below by 
Kripke-on-unicorns, is anything but trivial). However, what about the 
“identity statement” (Kripke’s phrase) “Cicero is Tully’? Here there 
is no bypassing of (historical) facts of actuality. Only given the perti- 
nent fact of actuality (P, in the above KM scheme), is the necessity 
of P determined. 

Other Kripkean conjectures all seem to follow the same pattern: 
something has to hold in actuality prior to holding of necessity. For 
instance, consider what Kripke tells us about origin and substantial 
make-up. This table is necessarily wooden because actually wooden. 
Had it been—+per tmpossibile—made of ice, it would have been necessar- 


* See p. 153 of Knpke, “Identity and Necesaty,” in M.K. Munitz, ed., Identity and 
Indanduation (New York: University Press, 1971), pp. 185-64. 

“ In what follows I will review the fundamentals of Kripke’s famılrar work. Further 
work ın this direction has been done by Joseph Almog and Fine. Cf Almog, “The 
What and the How,” this JOURNAL, Lxxvi, 5 (May 1991). 225-44, and “The What 
and the How II: Reals and Mights,” Nos, xxx (1996): 413-88; Fine, “Essence and 
Modality,” Philosophical Perspectroes, vin (1994). 1-16 
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ily so. Also, the table actually came from a particular block of wood, 
and hence could not have come from a different block of wood. 

I mention now two other such surprising examples of the priority 
of actuality in the determination of necessity. One application regards 
mathematical necessities. This is an interesting case because when it 
comes to mathematical necessities it might seem that the formal and 
the metaphysical approach will agree in extension.” But agree in 
extension as they may, the grounding of the necessity proceeds in 
opposite ways. Discussing Goldbach’s conjecture, Kripke makes it 
clear that the truth of the conjecture has to be given prior to its 
necessity. Goldbach’s conjecture is necessarily true, if true.” When it 
comes to necessitation, mathematical truths are on a par with empir+ 
cal truths. As a consequence, according to Kripke, we might never 
know a priori that Goldbach’s conjecture is true: if, for example, the 
proof were too complex for humans to provide on their own and 
computers had to be employed in the task. 

A second interesting example Kripke mentions is that of missing 
objects or species. Given that there are no unicorns, Kripke submits 
that we are barred from asserting that there might have been unicorns. 
The actual lack of the relevant item takes away the ground for possibili- 
ties and necessities: no unicorns, no possibilities for “them.” At most 
there are some general possibilities, that something having certain 
characteristics, as detailed as you like, might have existed. But this is 
not a possibility for a particular species: 

[I]t is said that though we have all found out that there are no unicorns, 


S When it comes to mathematical truths, the champions of logical necessity are 
inclined to grant an exception. See in this vein “Opacity,” section XVII, on set 
theoretic necessities. 

“ The logical priority of the actual on the modal is surely harder to grasp in the 
mathematical case. Empirical truths like ‘Socrates is human’, even if granted necessity, 
might still not be truths after all, 1f Socrates had not existed. So when we say, ‘No 
truth, no necessity’ the antecedent is a real possibility. In the case of mathematical 
truths it is generally acknowledged that, so to speak, the truth might not be absent 
Hence ıt is harder to see in what sense actuahty still precedes necessity Nonetheless, 
even if mathematical truths hold no matter which world is actual, in MNI ther truth 
1s logically prior to their necessity. An analogy with the case of ontological pnority 
may be useful. Consider pure sets Let it be given that both the empty set and it 
singleton exist of necesmty, and so that neither one could have emsted without 
the other, let it also be given that the empty set and its singleton are essennally 
interdependent. Even if the modal and the essential connections go both ways, there 
1s still a sense in which the empty set 1s ontologically prior to its singleton Similarly, 
mathematical truths are logically prior to their necessitatons, despite the facts that 
(i) the truth can only be given with the necessity, (ii) ıt ıs constitutive of the nature 
of such truths to be necessary, and (ili) such truths must indeed be given (this last 
is the feature that ‘Socrates is human’ lacks). 
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of course there wight have been unicorns. Under certain circumstances 
there would have been unicorns. And this is an example of something 
I think is not the case. Perhaps according to me the truth should not 
be put in terms of saying that it is necessary that there should be no 
upicorns, but just that we can’t say under what circumstances there 
would have been unicorns (NN 24). 


We see in the case of unicorns that the lack of the relevant nonmodal 
fact P—unicorns really exist—precludes the availability of modal 
facts—possibly there are unicorns.” 

The case of a missing substance or species is very instructive on 
the epistemological front too. To interpret “There might have been 
unicorns’ we have first to provide the species unicorn: no species, no 
interpretation for the term ‘unicorn’ and in turn for the sentence 
‘There might have been unicorns’. This is a first step where a posterior- 
ity strikes; it concerns the subjects available for interpretation: once 
we do not operate on definitions, rather on the subjects themselves, 
there is no way of knowing a priori that they might have existed. 
Secondly, a posteriority applies to which predicates are borne by which 
subjects. In the lucky cases where the relevant thing is supplied and 
we have an interpreted sentence to evaluate, as for example in ‘Neces- 
sarily whales are mammals’, we still have to check the relevant facts 
about whales, and here too a priority is barred. 

Consider now how the Kripke 1963 possible worlds model theory 
is set up to deal with such suggestions. In the model theory, it is 
natural that the worlds be all “given” (recall the dice) before any 
“looking” as to which point is the actual world. This alone creates 
tension between the model theory and the determination of possibilit- 
ies from actuality. Next, given that the set K of worlds is given prior 
to a choice of the G-world, there is no internal reason why the domains 
of different elements of K should depend on that of G. As a result, 
domains of individuals that are merely possible are admitted. In this 
way Kripke is able to construct in 1963 a counterexample to the 
“Barcan Formula”: 


(BF) (Yx) L] Fx — CL] (Vx) Fe 


Kripke considers a structure with two worlds, the actual G point 
and one possible world H extending it. The domain of G is the 


© Existence is a limit case in which the lack of actual truth (for example, of 
“Unicorns exist’) precludes the possibility of truth. In other cases, something may 
be possible even if not true. However, even in those cases the range of possbilities 
must depend on actuality (given that necessity does). 
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individual a which is F (and thus all things in Gare F). The domain 
of His the set {a,. ais still Fat Hand so we get that the antecedent 
of (BF) is true at G. But the consequent is false. It is false because 
(Vx) Fx is false at H. And this last is false because the new individual 
b—a mere possibilium from G's point of view—is made to be not-Fat 
H. Here then the model theory makes use of merely possible individu- 
als that the metaphysics seems to bar. Thus the question arises whether 
this world H is (as Quine suggested) a mere model theoretic device 
designed to witness consistency (useful in showing the independence 
of (BF) from quantified modal logic) or rather a genuine possibility, 
a way G might have been. 

Such questions move us from the model theoretic set-up to the 
MNI framework. I will, for the sake of the present point, suppose that 
MNI allows, on top of the actual world G, a plurality of other objects 
falling under this count noun (‘world’). It now seems that if we operate 
by the necessity projection mechanism, G determines K. Hence, in 
line with Kripke’s remarks about the nonavailability of a possibility 
of unicorns, we may wish to reconsider the free and easy deployment, 
by the 1963 model theory, of possible individuals. It now seems that, 
though the above world H employed in the counterexample to (BF) 
may be model theoretically useful, it still might not depict a metaphysi- 
cal possibility. The lesson to be learned is that we need to proceed 
cautiously as we move from model theoretic constructions to the 
assertion of possibilities.* 

II.6. The Interplay of Logical and Metaphysical Necessity. Let us consider 
how logical and metaphysical necessity are connected in the MNI 
picture.” In MTI, logical necessity is the starting point; metaphysical 
necessities are conditional to extralogical assumptions. Hence, logi- 
cal necessity turns out to be a stricter form of necessity than metaphysi- 


“The MNI framework grounds necessity in essential predications of real entities, 
and so in actual nonmodal truths. It 1s a further point to claim that such a framework 
precludes mere posstisha and posubilities and necessities for them. I will not enter 
here into the metaphysical question of whether starting from actual entities we may 
Tecover some merely possible ones (for example, the offspring of actual gametes 
which never met, the almost assembled car in the assembly lme, and so on). What 
remains clear is that the model theoretic consistency of larger domains ıs not by 
itself sufficient to establish the real metaphysical possibility of a larger universe of 
individuals, let alone the existence of merely posmble individuals. 

* In presenting the model theoretic interpretation, I followed its terminology in 
speaking of metaphysical necessity On the other hand, in presenting the metaphysical 
interpretation I will not so allude. Kripke never uses this locution “metaphymcal 
necessity.” He says that necessity is a metaphysical notion, but stresses that necessity 
1s necessity tout court; and so in presenting this interpretation I refer to absolute 
necessity or necessity tout court 
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cal necessity. The logical necessity of P leaves no room for the possibit 
ity—not even for the metaphysical possibility—of not-P. Instead the 
metaphysical necessity of P leaves open the logical possibility of not-P. 
The assumed metaphysical necessity of ‘Socrates is human’ leaves open 
the logical possibility of Socrates’s not being human. This is the domi 
nant, received view of the interplay between logical and metaphysical 
necessity: the logical space of possibilities is larger than the metaphyst 
cal span. 

I want to contrast the above picture with the kind of unification of 
and M] that an entity-based metaphysical interpretation supports. 
A metaphysical interpretation proceeds from actual truth to necessity. 
We start from truths, some of them logical, some economical, and so 
on, then we have an independent ground for their necessitation 
(represented by the second step of Kripke’s projection mechanism). 
Some truths project into necessities, some do not 

When it comes to the unification of [L] and MJ, it is brought home 
by the fact that we have only one mechanism of necessitation (Kripke’s 
KM). As J mentioned already, Kripke speaks of necessity tout court. 
Particular kinds of necessities are just necessities of certain kinds of 
truths. In particular, logical necessities are a special class of necessities 
closed under universalization (because such a closure is the mark of 
logical truths). They are absolute necessities that hold of all objects 
qua objects and all properties qua properties. 

When we operated in the model theoretic mode, with validity as 
our starting point, there was no possibility of getting a gap between the 
notions of logical truth and of necessity (both formally conceived). In 
an entity-based interpretation instead a new thing happens: we move 
from actual truth to necessity, and being a truth of a certain kind is 
not by itself enough to guarantee necessitation. This makes inevitable 
the separation of logical truth from (even logical) necessity. Not all 
logical truths need be logical necessities. And even if it were the case 
that all and only logical truths happened to project into necessities, 
still it would not be qua logical. There would be no reduction of the 
notion of necessity to logical truth. 

Whether it is a logical or a nonlogical truth to get projected into 


ge change once we move to a more complex logic, for example, the 


may 
logic of demonstratives In that case Kaplan himself has detached necesnty from 
validity (the rule of necessitation fails for the logic of demonstrates). However, this 
need not speak of a nonlogical view of necessity, rather simply of a new, enlarged 
view of logical truth/validity Necessity can still be formally concerved and linked to 
the old notion of validity. Cf. Kaplan, “Demonstratives,” ın Almog, John Perry, and 
Howard Wettstein, eds., Themes from Kaplan (New York: Oxford, 1989), pp. 481-568. 
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a necessity, the projection, the necessitation, is the same in both cases. 
We have one unique notion of necessity. If we want to call a necessity 
“botanical” it is only to mean that it is a botanical truth that is also 
necessary. The same holds for logical necessities. They are logical 
truths that are also necessary. 

Once we operate with an independent notion of necessity, logical 
truth is not guaranteed to be either necessary or sufficient for neces- 
sity. That is why we may have not only necessities that are not logical, 
but also logical truths that are not necessities. This is the case because 
the notion of necessity of the MNI framework does not guarantee 
the necessitation of all the truths of a certain kind, for example, 
logical. Hence, it remains to be seen whether the notion of logical 
truth guarantees necessity. It may or it may not. However, if it does 
it is because of the nature of logical truth, not of necessity." 

In the MNI framework [L] implies M] too,” but in this case simply 
because all necessities (including logical necessities) are just that: 
necessities. On the other hand, necessities need not be logical necessi- 
ties, in the sense that the projected truth need not be logical. However, 
this leaves no possibility, not even logical, of the opposite holding. 
The simple necessity of P makes it absolutely impossible for not-P to 
hold. Sure enough the ground of the impossibility of not-P is not 
logical (if Pis not a logical truth/falsehood neither is its negation), 
but this does not mean that there is space for a logical possibility of 
not-P (no matter how much model theoretically consistent not-P is). 

To sum up our discussion, the following are the characteristic fea- 
tures of a metaphysically grounded interpretation of necessity: 


(a) Model theoretical consistency is not in itself sufficient for possibi- 
ity—not even for logical possibility. 

(b) The objects ofa metaphysical interpretation are real objects, neither 
bare particulars nor bundles of qualities.” 

(c) Bare Haecceitism is excluded. 


* Almog, “Logic and the World,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, xvm (1989): 197- 
220, and Edward N. Zalta, “Logical and Analytic Truths That Are Not Necessary,” 
this JOURNAL, LXXXV, 12 (February 1988): 57—74, argue that there are indeed logical 
truths that are not necessities. Their central examples are sentences of the form ‘If 
actually P, then ®’ Such sentences are true at all actual worlds of all models, hence 
true at all models, but they may still fail to be true at all worlds. Almog also gives 
some (admittedly controversial) examples of nonmodal logical truths that are not nec- 


“Tam here allowing myself the formalist’s locution. 

"I follow Quine in focumng mainly on objects, but the same point applies to 
properties. They too are real items that may be qualitatively described or directly 
supplied. Like real objects, real properties are not bundles of qualities. 
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(d) We practice no “semantic descent"—a direct interpretation of the 
object language ‘L' is our starting point. 

(e) xs actual state is logically prior to x’s real span of possibilities. 

(£) Being logically posterior to x's actual state, x’s real possibilities are 
epistemologically posterior to information about x's actual state. 

(g) All necessities and possibilities are ultimately de re (where the res 
might be an individual, a species, a property, and the like). 


OI. CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


Since 1947 the theme of the interpretability of talk of necessity has 
remained a recurring theme in Quine’s thought. In this work I have 
argued that, despite their different philosophical dispositions, when 
it comes to necessity Quine and Kripke (when providing MNI) agree 
on fundamentals: first, negatively, they both regard the model theory 
as insufficient for articulating the intended interpretation of “neces- 
sarily”; second, positively, they both conjecture that a full-fledged, 
nonreductive interpretation has to embrace essentialism. 

Under the heading of the insufficiency of the model theory, I have 
articulated two claims. First, the possible worlds belong to the model 
theory of modal logic and as such are useful for evaluating the consis- 
tency and independence of modal statements, but not for interpreting 
them; second, a logical interpretation of necessity which regards as 
necessary all and only the validities of a certain type (for example, 
first order validities) is reductive. 

Concerning the necessity of essentialism conjecture, I have articu- 
lated it as the claim that (setting aside epistemic readings) an interpre- 
tation of the modal operators has to find its source in essential predica- 
tions of real entities. It follows from this that the interpretation of 
the modal operators is grounded in actual truth. Moreover, such 
an interpretation is inevitably invidious (in a sense which has been 
specified). And so I would like to propose the following Quine- 
Kripke Conjecture: 

(QK) An interpretation of “necessarily” (or 1I) has to be grounded 

ın actual essential predications: whereby some but not all truths 
are metaphysically necessary. 


This brings us back to Kaplan’s claim that nothing in the notion 
of metaphysical necessity prevents the necessitation of all truths. This 
hyper-determinist position “would not be an abandonment of mod- 
ality.” While we may concede that the notion of necessit 
itself does not break down under the hyper-determj 
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it (recall Quine’s “I would not see what point the metaphysician was 
trying to make for lack of invidious distinctions”), then metaphysical 
necessity breaks down with it (barred revisions on the notion of 
object). 

When we so unify Quine’s and Kripke’s positions we go back full 
circle to Quine’s 1947 claim that “the ideas of modal logic are not 
intuitively clear until explained in non-modal terms." As we have, 
seen above, the logical tradition has read in this claim a quest for a. / 
reduction of necessity to a notion of nonmodal truth, but has identi. t 
fied the latter with an idea of formal truth, namely, truth in all models. 
In my view however, Quine’s pursuit of a nonmodal basis poirits to 
the just articulated conjecture (QK) that an interpretation of necessity, 
be grounded in essentialism. 

ROBERTA BALLARIN 
Southern Methodist University 


H Quine, “The Problem of Interpreting Modal Logic,” p. 43, emphasis added. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


IS LIBERAL NEUTRALITY INSUFFICIENTLY EGALITARIAN?P 
NEUTRALITY OF JUSTIFICATION VERSUS STRONG EGALITARIANISM* 


ne influential definition of liberalism understands that doc- 
trine as requiring the state to be neutral among competing 
conceptions of the good. In the words of Ronald Dworkin, 
liberalism says that “political decisions must be, so far as possible, 
` independent of any particular conception of the good life, or of what 
gives value to life.” Most defenders of “liberal neutrality” argue that 
the state ought to be neutral only in the justification of its institutions, 
laws, and policies; they deny that the rationale for neutrality requires 
neutrality of effect. John Rawls, for example argues that political 
liberalism requires only neutrality of justification or aim, which forbids 
governments from trying to promote any particular conception of 
the good: “basic institutions and public policy are not to be designed 
to favor any particular comprehensive doctrine.” 
In a recent article, Steven Wall’ challenges the superiority of neutral- 
ity of justification. To avoid neutrality of effect, he argues, fustificatory 
aaa doctrines inconsistent with neutrality of justification. 
They must somehow limit the state’s responsibility for the nonneutral 
outcomes of laws and policies. Wall suggests that they could do this 
by invoking two distinctions—the distinction between outcomes that 
are intended and those that are merely foreseen,‘ and the distinction 


* I have benefitted greatly from discussion and correspondence with Steven Wall 
about his article and the issues about which we continue to disagree. 

1 "Liberalism" in A Matter of Prinaple (Cambridge: Harvard, 1985), pp. 181-204, 
here p. 191. 

? Poktscal Laberabsm (New York: Columbia, 1993), p. 194; hereafter PL. 

> “Neutrality and Responsibility,” this JOURNAL, XCVII, 8 (August 2001): 889-410. 
Wall understands neutrality of justification as follows: “The state should not aim to 
do anything to promote any nonneutral conception of the good, or gre greater 
assistance to those who pursue it, unless a plausible neutral justificaton can be given 
for the state’s action” (391) 

‘This is the idea that there is a morally ngnificant difference between outcomes 
that were intended and those that were foreseeable but unintended (outcomes that 
were merely side effects). Bad outcomes that would be morally wrong if they were 
intended may be permissible (or less objectionable) if they were the unintended 
(even though foreseeable) consequences of actions with an intended good outcome 
The Doctrine of Double Effect may be the most wellknown doctrine employing 
this distinction. 


0022-362X /04/0111/689-50 © 2004 The Journal of Philosophy, Inc. 
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between two kinds of disadvantage (resource and environmental)— 
but (he argues) relying upon either of these distinctions would bring 
neutrality of justification into conflict with strong egaktananism which 
holds the state responsible for at least some unintended, nonneutral 
outcomes. Since strong egalitarianism is endorsed by many justifica- 
tory neutralists, Wall concludes that neutralists who are also commit- 
ted to strong egalitarianism ought to adopt neutrality of effect (409). 
(Asa perfectionist, Wall rejects any neutrality requirement—neutrality 
of justification as well as neutrality of effect’) 

An additional problem arises from the fact that many justificatory 
neutralists also endorse the comparative-possibilities approach, ac- 
cording to which (as Wall puts it) “the institutions that comprise this 
[basic] structure are just if and only if there is not some alternative 
feasible set of institutions for this society which is more fair or more 
acceptable to the people who live in it” (395); “political and economic 
institutions as well as laws and policies passed by the state, must be 
justified by comparison with all other possible feasible institutional/ 
policy options” (396). But since the comparative-possibilities approach is 
also not consistent with assigning direct moral significance to the 
intending/foreseeing distinction, justificatory neutralists are not enti 
tled to endorse it either. Neutrality of justification is thus inconsistent, 
according to Wall, with both strong egalitarianism and the compara 
tive-possibilities approach, although it is not uncommon to find philos- 
ophers endorsing all three. (I shall focus on the alleged incompatibil- 
ity of neutrality of justification and strong egalitarianism; if those 
doctrines are not necessarily incompatible, then it is also possible 
for neutrality of justification to be consistent with the comparative- 
possibilities approach, which Rawls clearly endorses (PL 21).) 

Is it possible to defend both neutrality of justification and strong 
egalitarianism, or are these doctrines incompatible, resting on contra- 
dictory premises, as Wall charges (409)? Focusing on Rawls as a repre- 
sentative proponent of neutrality of justification, I shall argue that it 
is possible to effect a limited reconciliation of neutrality of justification 
and strong egalitarianism without appealing to the intending/foresee- 
ing distinction (or to the distinction between resource and environ- 
mental disadvantages). The distinction between neutrality of justifica- 
tion and neutrality of effect is more complicated than Wall (and Rawis, 
for that matter) recognize; neutrality ofjustification does not necessar- 
ily conflict with (a properly qualified) neutrality of effect. The problem 
of limiting the state’s responsibility for outcomes must be solved by 


* See Wall, Liberalism, Perfectiontsm, and Restrarnt (New York: Cambridge, 1998). 
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perfectionists and defenders of neutrality of effect as well as by justifi 
catory neutralists. 


NEUTRALITY OF JUSTIFICATION, STRONG EGALITARIANISM, 
AND RELIGION 


To illustrate the incompatibility of neutrality of justification and strong 
egalitarianism, Wall presents four scenarios. The first two concern 
the effects of state policies on religion; in the third (Case D) the state 
policy seems to involve a violation of Rawis’s Difference Principle. 
(I shall postpone discussion of Case C until the next section.) 


Case A: “The state represses a particular religion...with the aim of making 
it more likely that this religion will die off. Its action is successful. As a 
result of its repressive measures, membership in the religion declines 
significantly” (399). 

Case B: “The state undertakes an aggressive civic-education program in 
its public schools” which has the “foreseeable, side effect of making it 
significantly more difficult for a particular traditional religious commu- 
nity to survive and prosper” (399). 


Case D: State officials reject “a program that would raise the income of 
those who currently have less than one-half of the median income...on 
the grounds that it would hinder economic growth” (399). 


Only in Case A, argues Wall, would justificatory neutralists hold that 
the state is responsible for the nonneutral outcome since only that 
case contains a violation of neutrality of justification. In Cases B and 
D, because the nonneutral outcome is unintended, justificatory neu- 
tralists, unlike strong egalitarians, would not hold the state morally 
responsible. Case A involves a violation of neutrality of justification 
whereas Cases B and D do not, but strong egalitarianism is violated 
in all three cases. Hence the (apparent) incompatibility of neutrality 
of justification and strong egalitarianism. 

Wall suggests that, confronted with this problem, justificatory neu- 
tralists could seek to reconcile neutrality of justification and strong 
egalitarianism by distinguishing between two kinds of disadvantage 
(or nonneutral outcomes): resource and environmental. Resource 
disadvantages involve either “an infringement of liberty or a reduced 
share of economic resources” (401). Environmental disadvantages 
are “the disadvantages that persons suffer as a result of the social/ 
institutional environment that the state sustains,” an “environment 
that is not conducive to the successful pursuit of their conception of 
the good” (401). Armed with this distinction (and the intending/ 
foresecing distinction), justificatory neutralists could argue, says Wall, 
that the state is morally responsible for all resource disadvantages 
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(whether intended or unintended, as in Case D) but only for intended 
environmental disadvantages (Case A). (That is, the state is responsi 
ble for all nonneutral disadvantages except for unintended environ- 
mental disadvantages.) 

If the resource/environment (and intending/foreseeing) distinctions 
could be sustained, justificatory neutralists would be able to limit 
the state’s responsibility for nonneutral outcomes, thereby avoiding 
wholesale neutrality of effect, while also adopting a form of strong 
egalitarianism (though limited to resource disadvantages). The cru- 
cial question, of course, is whether these two distinctions are justified. 
Is the resource/environment distinction morally significant, or is it 
simply an ad hoc distinction? Wall asks: “Is there an independent 
justification for holding the state more responsible for resource dis- 
advantages than for environmental disadvantages, or has the asymme- 
try been introduced solely to reconcile neutrality of justification with 
strong egalitarianism” (401)? I shall argue that, contrary to what Wall 
suggests about these cases, justificatory neutralists have the conceptual 
tools to argue that the state is responsible for the nonneutral outcome 
in all three cases. More generally, I shall argue that neutrality of 
justification can be reconciled with strong egalitarianism without 
thereby collapsing into neutrality of effect and without appealing to 
either of the two aforementioned distinctions. 

Let us look more closely at the three scenarios already introduced. 
Clearly Rawls would prohibit the government’s actions in Case A: 
since they are aimed at repressing that religion, they violate freedom 
of religion or conscience. Since the government’s conduct violates 
neutrality of justification, it poses no problems for Rawls as a justifica- 
tory neutralist and strong egalitarian. 

What about Case B (in which the state’s policy of “aggressive civic- 
education” in the public schools has the “foreseeable side effect of 
making it significantly more difficult for a particular traditional reli 
gious community to survive and prosper” (399)? Since the demise of 
the religious community in Case B was not the aim, intent, or justifica- 
tion of the state’s “aggressive educational policy” and since it resulted 
(only) in environmental disadvantage,’ Wall contends that neutrality 
of justification provides no reason for holding the state responsible for 
the fate of that religious community. Butis it true that the disadvantage 
suffered in this case is (only) environmental? Recall that resource 


*Rawis clearly supports the kind of educational policy that Wall seems to be 
referring to (see PL 200). See also Rawls, Justice as Farrness A Restatement, Erin Kelly, 
ed. (Cambridge. Harvard, 2001), pp. 156-87. See also “Wisconsin v. Yoder” (406 
US. at 222). i 
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disadvantages include infringements of liberty (as well as “a reduced 
shared of economic resources”). If the state’s action violates freedom 
of religion, then Case B is similar to Case D in that both involve 
unintended, resource disadvantages (for which, as Wall says, justifica- 
tory neutralists may hold the state responsible). 

Would Rawls and other justificatory neutralists hold the state re- 
sponsible for the nonneutral outcome in Case D? Clearly, the Differ- 
ence Principle might require the state to abandon its growth strategy 
in favor of policies that would benefit the least advantaged. But it is 
not obvious that a growth policy could never be consistent with the 
Difference Principle. While economic growth per se does not necessar- 
ily improve the lifetime prospects of the least advantaged, under 
some conditions it may do so.’ In any case, it is clear that Rawls and 
justificatory neutralists could argue that the state should not adopt 
the growth policy because of its (perhaps unintended) consequences 
(for the lifetime expectations of the least advantaged). Whether the 
state’s policy in Case D is justified thus depends upon contingent, 
empirical facts; it does not, therefore, give us any reason to think that 
there is a necessary conflict between neutrality of justification (of the 
Difference Principle, for example) and strong egalitarianism. 

To illustrate how neutrality of justification can be reconciled with 
strong egalitarianism (and thus how justificatory neutralists could 
hold the state responsible for the nonneutral outcomes in Cases A 
and B without endorsing wholesale neutrality of effect), consider the 
controversial 1972 Supreme Court case, “Wisconsin v. Yoder,” 406 
U.S. 205 (which Case B is perhaps meant to call to mind?) in which 
the Court held that the Free Exercise Clause of the First Amendment 
would be violated if the Old Order Amish were required to send their 
children to school until the age of 16 (as the state law required). 


1 For discussion of research suggesting that there is no correlation between income 
(GDP) and reductions in mequality and poverty, see Susan Moller Okin, “Poverty, 
Well-Being, and Gender: What Counts, Who’s Heard?” Philosophy and Public Affazrs, 
xxx (2008): 280-816, esp pp. 287-88. 

1 Whereas Case B resembles “Wisconmn v Yoder,” Case A resembles “Church of 
Lukumi Babalu Aye v. City of Hialeah,” 508 U.S. 520 (1993). The city had enacted 
an ordinance prohibiting animal sacrifice (which was practiced by Santerians) within 
city hmits. The Supreme Court ruled against the city on the grounds that the ordi- 
nances in queston were aimed at inhibiting the free exercise of religion: “the ordr 
nances had as their object the suppresnon of religion.” But Justice Blackmun also 
wrote: “the First Amendment's protection of religion extends beyond those rare 
occasions on which the government exphcitly targets religion (or a particular reb- 
gion) for disfavored treatment... When the State enacts legislation that intentionally 
or unintentionally places a burden upon rehgiously motivated practice, it must justify 
that burden by ‘showing that it is the least restnctive means of achieving some 
compelling state interest” (508 U.S. at 577-78). 
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While recognizing that the state had a valid interest—a “compelling 
state interest”—in ensuring an education sufficient for democratic 
citizenship and economic independence and self-sufficiency (406 U.S. 
at 222), the Court permitted the Amish parents to withdraw their 
children after the eighth grade. The Court admitted that the state of 
Wisconsin was pursuing a neutral (secular) goal in mandating school 
attendance until age 16 (in this respect, Case B differs significantly 
from Case A where the policy has no secular purpose). In enacting 
the mandatory school attendance law, the state did not intend to 
harm the Amish way of life or to destroy that religion. The Court 
thus recognized that the state’s policy was facially neutral—to that 
extent, it did not violate neutrality of justification. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the law was neutrally justified and served 
a “compelling state interest” was consistent, according to the Court, 
with its also violating the freedom of religion of the Amish.’ The fact 
that the law was neutrally justified (and facially neutral) was not 
sufficient for the neutrality required by the First Amendment.” Writ- 
ing for the majority, Chief Justice Burger stated: 


Nor can this case be disposed of on the grounds that Wisconsin's require- 
ment for school attendance to age 16 applies uniformly to all citizens 
of the State and does not, on its face, discriminate against religions or 
a particular religion, or that it is motivated by legitimate secular concerns. 
A regulation neutral on its face may, in its application, nonetheless 
offend the constitutional requirement for governmental neutrality if it 
unduly burdens the free exercise of religion (406 U.S. at 221). 


Even though the Wisconsin statute was genuinely neutral in its justifi- 
cation and aim, the Court ruled for the defendants on the grounds 
of the law’s likely (albeit unintended) nonneutral effects—it would 
“unduly burden” the ability of the Amish to practice their religion. 
The Court recognized that the interests that rights are designed to 
protect may be thwarted as much by laws that have a legitimate, 
neutral purpose as by laws that are intended to burden or restrict 
religious practice. 

Whether or not “Yoder” was correctly decided, it does illustrate one 
way to reconcile neutrality of justification and strong egalitarianism. 


*For the Supreme Court’s argument, see “Wisconan v. Yoder,” 406 U.S. at 222. 
The Court held that the state’s educational interest was adequately satisfied if Amish 
youth were required to attend school only through the eighth grade. 

Perhaps the Court's clearest statement that the First Amendment requires the 
state to be neutral with respect to religion is in “Epperson v. Arkansas,” 393 U.S. 97 
(1968). I am assuming that freedom of religion (or conscience) can be neutrally jus- 
tified. 
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Neutrality of justification applies to the justification of the rights 
themselves, and nonneutrality of effect is permissible (as a necessary 
if not sufficient condition) as long as no one’s rights are violated. 
Wisconsin’s mandatory school attendance law, though neutrally justi- 
fied, nonetheless was likely to have significant nonneutral effects, 
and the pursuit of the state’s legitimate (and compelling) interest in 
providing an adequate civic education for all children collided with 
the fundamental interest of individuals in freedom of religion. The 
fact that the state did not intend to harm the Amish way of life or to 
undermine their religion did not entail that the state’s law did not 
violate their freedom of religion. 

If neutrality of justification does not require indifference to nom- 
neutrality of effects, in what does it consist? Wall supposes that neutra 
ity of justification is satisfied in Case B (and by implication in “Yoder”) 
if the law or policy in question has a neutral purpose. That it may 
also have nonneutral effects in Cases B and D, he claims, does not 
undermine the fact that it satisfies neutrality of justification and is 
therefore permissible, and that is why he thinks such laws illustrate 
the incompatibility of neutrality of justification and strong egalitarian- 
ism. But if the fact that in “Yoder” the Wisconsin law had a neutral 
purpose was not (arguendo) sufficient for neutrality of justification, 
what is sufficient (as well as necessary) for neutrality of justification? 

Let us consider what Rawls says. He argues that religious freedom 
and liberty of conscience are neutrally justified because their justifica- 
tion appeals to goods (namely, primary goods) the value of which is 
not derived from any particular conception of the good. The (equal) 
basic liberties “are the background institutional conditions necessary 
for the development and the full and informed exercise of the two 
moral powers.... [T]hese liberties are also indispensable for the protec- 
tion of a wide range of determinate conceptions of the good (within 
the limits of justice)” (PL 308). 

In rejecting neutrality of effect, Rawls rejects the idea that principles 
of justice must affect (by benefitting or impeding) all reasonable 
conceptions of the good equally. What justice prohibits, he says, are 
principles that aim at favoring or disfavoring particular conceptions 
of the good. Hence, the justification of freedom of religion cannot 
be, say, the presumed truth of religion (or of a particular religion). 
But, from the fact that freedom of religion must be neutrally justified, 
nothing follows about the content of that right, in particular, whether 
that right requires any degree of neutrality of effect. Specifically, from 
the fact that the right to freedom of religion must be neutrally justified, 
it does not follow that this right is violated only by laws that target 
religious liberty. One can consistently argue both that freedom of 
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religion must have a neutral justification (because it is necessary for 
the development and exercise of the two fundamental powers—namely, 
the capacities for a sense of justice and for a conception of the good— 
and that this right prohibits laws that have the unintended effect of 
unduly burdening the free exercise of religion. Moreover, the fact 
that this right must be neutrally justified does not preclude also hold- 
ing that it may be violated by laws that have a legitimate secular 
purpose. That would be to confuse the justification of a right or 
liberty with its content. The content of the right—what it prohibits 
or requires—depends upon a careful specification of the interests it 
is designed to protect. 

In arguing that neutrality of justification is inconsistent with strong 
egalitarianism, Wall assumed that justificatory neutralists could not 
hold the state responsible for the nonneutral outcome in Case B 
because it was an unintended, environmental disadvantage. I have 
argued, however, that since Case B arguably involves a violation of a 
right (and is therefore a resource disadvantage), neutrality of justifica- 
tion does not require different judgments about Cases A and B (nor 
about Cases B and D). It is possible that the state violates freedom 
of religion in Case B as well as Case A, that a resource disadvantage 
is suffered in both cases. For Rawls (and other justificatory neutralists), 
whether a nonneutral outcome is permissible depends not upon the 
kind of disadvantage that is suffered (environmental or resource), 
nor upon whether the disadvantage is intended or unintended, but 
upon whether a basic right has been violated.” Neutrality of justifica- 
tion requires showing that certain rights are necessary for the develop- 
ment and exercise of the two fundamental capacities. Since the ability 
to exercise these capacities may be thwarted by laws and policies that 
are not aimed at doing so, proponents of neutrality of justification 
can also consistently hold that some rights may be violated by laws 
that have a neutral justification. 


ENVIRONMENTAL DISADVANTAGE AND EXPENSIVE PREFERENCES 


I have argued that Cases A, B, and D involve resource disadvantages 
and that Rawls could hold the state at least prima facie responsible for 
the nonneutral outcomes in each one. Case D arguably involves a 


“In arguing that Case B involves a resource disadvantage, I have supposed that 
it should be understood as involving a violation of religious liberty (in the manner 
of "Yoder”). But perhaps it does not. For one thing, Wall denies that the state’s 
policy restricts anyone’s hberty (401). In that case, however, it becomes less plausible 
to think that strong egalitarians should reject the state’s policy The less the state's 
policy restricts anyone's liberty (or diminishes their resources), the less plausible it 
1s that the policy is objectionable. : 
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violation of the Difference Principle whereas Cases A and B threaten 
freedom of religion. This leaves the most difficult example, Case 
C, which involves an unintended, environmental disadvantage. Wall 
describes it as follows: 


Members of a democratically organized workers’ cooperative ask the 
state for public money to help finance the investment needed if their 
firm is to remain in business. They point out that their firm is not being 
run poorly, but that it is structurally disadvantaged by the competitive 
market economy. Without public money, their firm will not survive. The 
state decides that considerations of economic efficiency take precedence 
over the need to preserve particular firms. It therefore does not provide 
the public money. As a result, the workers’ cooperative goes under and 
the workers are forced to look for work in noncooperative firms (399). 


Do these workers have a valid complaint? Is it unfair that, in an 
otherwise just society, some citizens find it more difficult than others 
to pursue their (reasonable) conception of the good? Wall points out 
that “both the members of the democratically organized worker’s 
cooperative and the members of the traditional religious community 
would have a strong claim that they faced serious disadvantages in 
their efforts to pursue their conception of the good” (409). In many 
ways, the workers’ complaint resembles that of the Amish parents in 
“Yoder” who argued that the state’s mandatory school attendance law 
made it more difficult for them to sustain their way of life. But there 
the similarity may end, for the Old Order Amish had at least a plausible 
claim that their religious liberty was violated by the Wisconsin law, in 
other words, that they suffered a resource disadvantage. Do the work- 
ers in Case C suffer any rights violations? Even if they do not, it does 
not follow that their disadvantage is not unjust or unfair. Certainly 
Rawls would not say that there are no unfair disadvantages in the 
absence of a rights violation. Policies that violate the Difference Princi- 
ple generate unfair inequalities even though no rights have been 
violated (PL 228, 230). 

In order to establish that Rawls unjustifiably denies the unfairness 
of (some) environmental disadvantages, an argument is needed as to 
what exactly those disadvantages are and why they are unjust. As Wall 
recognizes, these workers have expensive preferences.” Because their 


2 For discussions of expensive preferences, see Jon Elster, Sour Grapes (New York: 
Cambnidge, 1983), chapter M. 

I would resist any suggestion (which Wall does not make) that the Amish suffer 
from expensive preferences. For one thing, I am reluctant to regard religious beliefs 
as preferences. If they were just one kind of preference among many, it would be 
puzzling why they deserve special constitutional protection. In any case, it is not true 
that the “preferences” of the Amish are expensive—quite the contrary (although 
that is certainly not true in the case of all religions). 
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firm is less efficient than more hierarchically organized businesses, it 
is simply more expensive for them to produce a unit of goods.” But, 
to establish unfairness, it is not sufficient simply to point out that 
their reasonable and morally permissible conception of the good is 
more costly or difficult to pursue. Consider, for example, the plight 
of buggy-whip makers after the invention of the horseless carriage. 
Although (for example) working in his father’s shop may be central to 
Barney’s conception of the good, it is implausible to suppose that, in 
light of the slow market in buggy whips, Barney has a valid claim to the 
subsidies necessary to make his buggy-whip shop economically viable. 
To be fair, what is at issue in Case C, according to Wall, is not simply 
whether these workers have a more difficult time implementing their 
conception of the good but whether they have been unfairly disadvan- 
taged by living in a market economy, given their conception of the good. 
Invoking the comparative-possibilities approach, Wall says: 
a person has been denied a fair opportunity to pursue his conception 
of the good to the extent that he confronts disadvantages, whether 
resource or environmental, that he would not confront under some 
alternative feasible set of institutions and public policies that did not 
impose equally grave or worse disadvantages on others (408). 


It is possible that neither Barney nor the workers has a valid claim to 
being treated unfairly (if they are unsubsidized) because there is no 
“alternative feasible set of institutions and public policies that [would] 
not impose equally grave or worse disadvantages on others.” On the 
other hand, by taxing all workers a very small amount, the state might 
be able to provide these particular workers (as well as Barney) with 
the requisite subsidies. Their disadvantage could be alleviated without 
imposing “equally grave or worse disadvantages on others.” This is 
clearly ad hoc, however, it is not a general solution to the problem. 
Even if these particular workers could be subsidized without imposing 
worse disadvantages on others, it seems unfair to benefit only these 
workers (assuming it would not be possible to subsidize all workers 
who are in a similar circumstance). 

What exactly is the problem posed by Case C? Notice, first of all, 
that justificatory neutralists and nonneutralists (for example, perfec- 


4 Although expensive preferences are usually discussed in terms of consumption— 
recall Kenneth Arrow’s example of Louis with a taste for plovers’ eggs and pre- 
phylloxera claret—the idea can be applied to modes of production that are less 
efficient at converting a given quantity of resources mto a unit of goods. See Arrow, 
“Some Ordinalist-Utihtaran Notes on Rawis’s Theory of Justice,” this JOURNAL, LXX, 
9 (May 10, 1973). 245-63, pp. 253ff. 
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tionists) could agree that the state is responsible only for intended 
outcomes (and, since the disadvantage suffered by these workers in 
not intended, it is not unjust). Alternatively, justificatory neutralists 
and perfectionists could agree that any rights violation is unjust, 
whether it is intended or unintended. If (as a sufficient condition) 
the rights of the workers have been violated, then their disadvantage 
is unjust. Have these workers’ rights been violated? Perfectionists 
could argue that they have been—that Rawls’s list of primary goods, 
and his resulting list of rights, is flawed because it is insensitive to 
the kind of disadvantage that the workers are suffering. Rawls (and 
justificatory neutralists) might be forced to conclude that the workers 
suffer no unjust disadvantage—no disadvantage that can be explained 
without reference to some particular conception of the good—and, 
therefore, none of their rights is violated. Perhaps this is a sound 
objection to neutrality of justification. 

But notice that it has nothing to do with the objections that Wall 
initially raised against neutrality of justification—that it was inconsis- 
tent with strong egalitarianism because it was committed to the in- 
tending/foreseeing distinction, or that it could be reconciled with 
strong egalitarianism only by endorsing the ad hoc distinction be- 
tween two kinds of disadvantage. I have argued that justificatory neu- 
tralists could hold the state responsible for the disadvantages suffered 
in Cases A, B, and D (despite their commitment to the intending/ 
foreseeing distinction, and without relying upon the resource/envi- 
ronment distinction). If neutrality of justification is insufficiently egali- 
tarian because (let us suppose) it does not imply that the workers in 
Case C are unfairly disadvantaged, that is not because it is committed 
to either of those distinctions; rather, it is because neutrality of justif 
cation rejects the only kind of argument that could show that the 
workers are unfairly disadvantaged, namely, a nonneutral argument 
according to which, for example, they are denied certain perfectionist 
goods. That is, neutrality of justification is incompatible with the right 
kind of (strong) egalitarianism, namely, one that is inconsistent with 
any kind of neutrality requirement—neutrality of justification or neu- 
trality of effect.” 


4 Of course, a perfectionist would not inst upon neutrality of effect or justifica- 
tion, so I am not arguing that Wall ıs inconmstent ın any way. The dispute between 
Rawis and Wall concerns the justification of any kind of neutrality requirement and, 
specifically, Rawis’s defense of the Liberal Principle of Legitimacy (PL 137, 217; see 
also Wall, Liberalism, Perfectonism, and Restratnt, ch. 3) I discuss and defend that 
pnaciple, including its relation to freedom of religion, in “Liberal Neutrality and 
Liberty of Conscience” (Law and Philosophy (forthcoming)). 
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Finally, I am not arguing that it would necessarily be unjust to 
subsidize this workers’ cooperative if that were necessary to keep it 
afloat financially. Rawls himself argues that the requirement of new- 
trality of justification applies only to constitutional essentials and mat- 
ters of basic justice (but not to all coercive legislation). If that limita 
tion can be sustained (and I argue elsewhere that it can”), then the 
state is not required to be neutral in its ordinary (coercive) legislation, 
when basic justice is not at issue. Subsidizing unprofitable industries 
would be on a par with using tax dollars to subsidize the construction 
of new baseball stadiums or even with public financing of the arts. 
As long as no one’s rights are violated (and the policy is not otherwise 
unjust), itis permissible to spend the public dollar in these nonneutral 
ways. But it is not required by justice, although that is what Wall seems 
to be saying when he argues that these workers are unfairly disad- 
vantaged. 

CONCLUSION 


I have argued that Rawls’s defense of neutrality of justification is 
compatible with strong egalitarianism. It is possible to endorse both 
neutrality of justification (as requiring that basic rights have a neutral 
justification, for example, in terms of primary goods and the funda- 
mental interests of persons as citizens) and strong egalitarianism (by 
holding that specific rights may prohibit even the unintended in- 
fringement of the interests that those rights are designed to protect). 
Iffreedom of religion is understood to prohibit even laws that uninten- 
tionally burden the free exercise of religion (at least absent a “compel 
ling state interest”), then a law is not immune to a Free Exercise 
challenge simply because the law is neutrally justified. From the fact 
that a right must be neutrally justified, it does not follow that the 
content of that right cannot prohibit laws and policies that result in 
the unintended violation of the right. To that extent, there is no 
conflict between neutrality of justification and strong egalitarianism." 

WALTER E. SCHALLER 
Texas Tech University 


4 See “Liberal Neutrality and Liberty of Conscience.” 

MI do not mean to deny that a fustficatory neutralist could hold that some 
unintended disadvantages are unjust because they violate a principle of justice (for 
example, Rawis’s Difference Pnnciple) that does not involve nghts. 
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Archytas of Tarentum 
Pythagoream, Phiosopher and Mathematician King 
Carl Huffman 


Archytas of Tarentum was a central figure n fourth-century Greek life and thought and the 
last great phuasopher in the early Pythagorean tradition He solved a famous mathematical 

puzzie, saved Plato from the tyrant of Syracuse, led a powerful Greek aty state, and was the 
subject of three books by Anstotle. This first extensive study of Archytas’ work in any language 
presents a radically new interpretation of his sgnificance for fourth-century Greek thought 

and hss relatonship to Plato, as well as a full commentary on all the fragments and testimonia 
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CAMBRIDGE INTRODUCTIONS TO KEY PHILOSOPHICAL TEXTS 
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main themes and arguments of the work in question, while also paying attention to 
rts histoncal context and rts philosophical legacy No philosophical background knowl- 
edge is assumed, and the books will be wellsurted to introductoryevel courses 


Catherine Wikson 


This new introduction to a philosophical dassic draws on the reinterpretations of Descartes’ 
thought of the past twenty-five years Catherne Witson examines the arguments of 
Descartes’ famous Meditabons, revealing how he constructs a theory of the mind, body, 
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cal context of Descartes’ writings and their relationship to early modern scence 
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he concentrates on helping readers interpret the primary text, he also provides guidance 
to the unusually wide range of @asting interpretabons, and why they have inspired such 
a diversity of readings 
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Brown v. Board of Education Dialogues with Jurgen Habermas 
Danlelle S. Allen and Jacques Derrida 
“Danielle Allen has given us a foundational Giovanna Borrador 
Pt P e E “Borrador has created an important 
nen atizenship In our time 

Raws à fan ci work n which the glants of contemporary 
midst. and Ike them she s not afraid to 


see the world anew “—Earl N Shoms 
Cloth $25 00 







How Philosophers 
Saved Myths 
Allegorical Interpretation and 
Cassical Mythology 

Luc Brisson 

Translated by Catherine Tihany: 







Ramus, Method, and 
the Decay of Dialogue 
From the Art of Discourse to 

the Art of Reason 

Walter L Ong, SJ. 

With a Foreword by Adnan Johns 
“Ong's elucidabon of Ramesm as a 
significant segment of the history of 
logic is by far the most complete, most 
searching, 























The Dark Gaze 
Maunce Blanchot and the Sacred 
Kevin Hart 


“This book offers the most thorough study 
to date of the sacred In the wrttngs of 


The University of 
Chicago Press 


1427 East 60th Street 
Unrersity of Santa Barbara Chicago, IL 60637 
wera press.uchicago edu 










MONUMENTAL THINKING 


Songs of Experience 
Modern American and 
European Variations on 
a Universal Theme 
MARTIN JAY 
“A magistenal study... Ranging 
from epistemology and aesthetics to 
the philosophy of history, religion, 
and politics, Songs of Experience bril- 
liantly traces the major lines of the- 
ory and debate. Insightful, nch, and 
masterfully narrated, Jay’s book 
sings with that well-tempered voice 
of erudition, synthetic mtelhgence, 
and generous grace that has 
become his enviable trademark.” 
—RICHARD SHUSTERMAN, 
author of Pragmatst Aesthetics 
$34 95 cloth 
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NEW IN PAPERBACK 





The Case for ` Exploring 

Animal Rights Consciousness 

Tom REGAN RITA CARTER 

UPDATED WITH A NEW PREFACE “In a breezy and clear style, Carter 
“Aristotle, Aquinas, Descartes, provides a broad, lucid survey of 


Kant, Bentham, Mill: all thought most of the interesting ideas and 
senously about the role of animals people unvolved in the trendy field 


in our lives. But not until Tom of consciousness research, pulling 

Regan published The Case for together many disparate philosoph- 

Animal Rights did the world pos- ical and scientific views.” 

gess a theory of the rights of anı- —Joum Horcan, author of 

mals. When philosophy students ~ The Undiscovered Mind 
$19 95 paper . 


come to this issue hundreds of 





New 


Minimal Theologies 


in Adorno and Levinas 

HENT DE VRIES 

“Hent de Vries’s Philosophy and the 

Turn to Religion and Religion and 

Violence were landmarks in the 
international debate over the ethical 

and metaphysical implications of 

philosophy’s entanglement with 

religion. The long-overdue translation 

of his earliest book, Minimal 

Theologies, adds a masterful analyzis of . 

the encounter between religious faith Philosophy and the 
and secular reason in the work of T li i 
Adorno and Levinas. As always, de urn to Religion 
Vries shows himself to be e rigorous, HENT DE VRIES 
judicious and illuminating guide - 
througk the most anglat of Seo ree 
theoretical labyrinths, an enlightener 

who knows the limits of pure 

enlightenment.” 

—Mangtin Jay, 

University of California, Berkeley 

“Truly original. For anyone concerned 

with the critical theory of the 

Frankfurt school, deconstruction, and 

development in theology, this is 

obligatory reading.” 

—RODOLPHE GASCHE, 

State University of New York, Buffalo 


“This bold and brilliantly executed 
work ventures into new terrain and is 


rimply indispensable reading for = 
anyone interested in the quandanes Religion and Violence 
Philosophical Perspectives 
from Kant to Derrida 
HENT DE VRIES 


$26.95 paperback 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1-800-537-5487 ° www.press.jhu.edu 
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The Ethics of Identity 
Kwame Anthony Appiah 


der, sexuality: in the past couple of 
decades, a great deal of attention has 
been paid to such collective identities. But 
to what extent do “identities” constrain our 
freedom, our ability to make an Individual 
life, and to what extent do they enable our 
Individuality? In this beautifully written 
work, Kwame Anthony Appiah draws on 
thinkers through the ages and across the 
globe to explore such questions. 





“Appiah has written a remarkably Impressive book, one that makes a 
number of Important advances on the existing IHerature and stands as an 
Important contribution to political and moral philosophy and moral psy- 
chology. It will be very widely read.”—Jacob Levy, University of Chicago 
Cloth $29 95 ISBN 0-691-12036-6 Due Jonuary 


Knowledge, Nature, and 
the Good 


Essays on Anclent Philosophy : “am ME éo . 
John M. Cooper 


Knowledge, Nature, and the Good brings 
together some of John Cooper’s most 
important works on anclent philosophy. In 
thirteen chapters that make an Ideal com- 
panion to the author’s influential Reason 
and Emotion, Cooper addresses a wide 
range of topics and periods. 

Almost half of the pieces appear here for 
the first time or are presented in newly 
expanded, extensively revised versions. 
Many stand at the cutting edge of research into ancient ethics and 
moral psychology. Others remain classics of philosophical scholarship on 
antiquity. 

Paper $27.95 ISBN 0-691-11724-1 

Cloth $65.00 ISBN 0-691-11523-3 Dus November 


ONY A. COOPER 


PRINCETON (3 800-777-4726 « READ EXCERPTS ONLINE 


University Press UENCE ON EDU 


Race, ethnicity, nationallty, religion, gen- 
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using 
New Rates January 2005 
Institutional $100 
Individual $45 
__-Student/Retired $20" 


To learn more about this easy new 
option, click on the PayPal icon at 
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